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THE TEXTUS RECEPTUS OF THE 
APOSTLES’ CREED. 


ONE of the most interesting of the problems which still perplex 
historians of the Creeds is the question of the origin of the Tertus 
Receptus of the Apostles’ Creed. From the eighth century this 
form began to supersede all others as the Baptismal Creed of 
the Western Church. It is familiar as the form which we use 
in Morning and Evening Prayer. But the Creed of our Baptismal 
Office has two interesting variant readings which point us back 
to days when uniformity in such details was unheard. of. The 
term ‘only begotten’ is probably a translation of umigenitum 
which is found in place of wnicum in many old forms, though 
in this case its substitution for ‘only’ may be a reminiscence 
of the Nicene Creed. The addition of the words ‘after death’ 
to the term ‘everlasting life’ comes to us through the Salisbury 
Manual (A. D. 1543) from an ancient source which is still obscure. 
We shall come upon both of these readings in creeds of the 
Gallican Sacramentary’. For practical purposes, however, we 
may regard our Baptismal Creed as identical with the form quoted 
as the Textus Receptus of the Western Church. 

This 7extus Receptus is an enlarged form of the Old Roman 
Creed which has been traced back to the early years of the second 
century. I will print the two forms side by side, and shall refer 
to them under the symbols T (= Jertus Receptus) and R (= Old 
Roman Creed). 


1 The reading (shall come) again at the end of the world has a parallel in the creed 
of the Apostolic Constitutions (vii 41). 
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R. 
1. Credo in Deum Patrem 
omnipotentem. 


2. Et in Christum lIesum, 
Filium eius unicum Dominum 
nostrum, 

3. qui natus est de Spiritu 
sancto et Maria uirgine, 

4- qui sub Pontio Pilato cruci- 
fixus est et sepultus, 


5. tertia die 
mortuis, 

6. ascendit in caelos, 

7. sedet ad dexteram Patris 


resurrexit a 


8. unde uenturus est iudicare 
uiuos et mortuos. 
g. Et in Spiritum sanctum, 
10. sanctam ecclesiam, 


II. remissionem peccatorum, 
12. Carnis resurrectionem. 
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, A 

1. Credo in Deum Patrem 
omnipotentem creatorem caeli 
et terrae. 

2. Et in [Iesum Christum] 
Filium eius unicum Dominum 
nostrum, 

3. qui conceptus est de Spiritu 
sancto natus ex Maria uirgine, 

4. passus sub Pontio Pilato 
crucifixus mor tuus et sepultus, 
descendit ad inferna, 

5. tertia die resurrexit a 
mortuis, 

6. ascendit ad caelos, 

7. sedet ad dexteram Dei 
Patris omnipotentis, 

8. inde uenturus est iudicare 
uiuos et mortuos. 

g. Credo in Spiritum sanctum, 

10. sanctam ecclesiam cath- 
olicam, sanctorum communi- 
onem, 

11. remissionem peccatorum, 

12. carnis resurrectionem ef 
uitam aeternam. 





In a recent number of the JOURNAL (Oct. 1901) Dr. Sanday 
quoted the view of Dr. Kattenbusch that T was in use in the 
Church of Burgundy (Vienne or Lyons) possibly from the end of 
the fifth century’. Dr. Sanday, however, expressed his agreement 
with the older view which would connect the origin of T with 
some literary centre, such as the School of Lérins, among whose 
disciples Faustus of Riez and Caesarius of Arles quote some of 
its characteristic peculiarities. Another theory of origin has been 
put forward by Dr. Hahn?, who suggests that we should look 
to some church of North Italy for the completion of the form. 

1 Das apostolische Symbol, ii p. 793. 


2 Bibliothek der Symbole, p. 29, n. 20. Prof. Sanday (J. T. S. iii p. 13) is mis- 
taken in quoting him as suggesting that T had its origin in Rome. 
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In my /utroduction to the Creeds I ventured to put forward yet 
another theory—that T is the Old Roman Creed revised in Rome 
itself. I will now endeavour to maintain that theory against the 
criticism with which it has met. But I am more concerned to 
state the evidence as fully as possible, since it is difficult to procure, 
and by so doing I may benefit even those who disagree with me. 

The fixed point of our investigation is the occurrence of the 
Creed in a treatise by Pirminius, a celebrated missionary of 
the eighth century. His treatise Dicta Abbatis Pirminii de 
singulis libris canonicis scarapsus, is only found in one MS (Cod. 
Einsiedeln 199) of the eighth century. It contains three quotations 
of the Creed in different contexts, the first narrating the legend 
of the Apostolic origin and assigning each clause to an Apostle, 
the second in an account of the service of Baptism, the third in 
a summary of the teaching given on Faith and Morals. 

The second is the most important, and it is not to be denied 
that Pirminius is here dependent on an earlier work by Martin 
of Bracara. But he deliberately alters both the form of Re- 
nunciation and the form of Creed. He quotes the Roman form 
of Renunciation, and introduces a reference to the Roman prayer of 
Unction. Moreover he speaks of the act of Baptism as following 
immediately after the recitation of the Creed, which was dis- 
tinctively a Roman custom. In the Gallican services an interval 
was allowed to elapse. I am willing to admit that Pirminius 
does not attempt to give a formal account of the service, and 
that the latter indication of the Roman character of the service 
which he has in his mind, carrying with it the suggestion that 
it was the Roman form of creed which he quoted, is not decisive 
by itself. But I hold that the cumulative argument is strong, 
and offers an hypothesis which will explain all the known facts 
about the documents in which the Received Text appears before 
800. I will indicate by thick type the words quoted from Martin. 

Dicta abbatis Pirminii,c 12}: 

Ideo, fratres, ad memoriam uestram reducimus qualem pactum 
in ipso baptistirio cum deo fecimus, v. g. cum interrogati singuli 
nomen nostrum a sacerdote fuimus, quomodo diciremus?, re- 


' Caspari, Kirchenhistorische Anecdota, i p. 160. I have reprinted Caspari’s text 
with the errors of the MS. 
* The true reading is obviously ‘ diceremur.’ 


1i2 
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spondisti aut tu, si iam poteras respondere, aut certe qui pro 
te fidem fecit, qui te de fontem suscepit, et dixit: Iohannis 
dicitur, aut aliut nomen. Et interrogauit sacerdus: Iohannis, 
abrenuncias diabulo et omnibus operibus eius ¢¢ omnibus pompis 
eius ? Respondisti: Abrenuntio, hoc est despitio et derelinquo 
omnia opera mala et diabolica. Post ista abrenuntiatione diabuli 
et omnibus operibus eius, et interrogatus es a sacerdote: Credis 
in deum patrem omnipotentem, creatorem caeli et terrae? Et re- 
spondisti: Credo. Et iterum: Credis et in Iesu Christum filium 
eius unicum, dominum nostrum, qui conceptus est de spiritu sancto, 
natus ex Maria uirgine, passus sub Pontio Pilato, crucifixus 
mortuos et sepultos, discendit ad inferna, tertia die surrexit a 
mortuis, ascendit ad celos, sedit ad dexteram dei patris omnti- 
potentis, inde uenturus iudicare uiuos et mortuus? Et respondisti: 
Credo. Et tertio interrogauit sacerdos: Credis et' in spiritu 
sancto, sancta aecclesia catholica, sanctorum communione, remissione 
peccatorum, carnis resurrectionem, uitam eternam. Respondisti 
aut tu, aut patrinus pro te: Credo. Ecce pactio qualis et 
promissio uel confessio uestra apud deum tenetur. Et credens 
baptizatus es in nomine patris et filii et spiritui sancto in re- 
missione omnium peccatorum, et unctus es a sacerdote crisma 
salutis in uitam eternam, et induit corpus tuum ueste candita... 
To point the contrast between Martin’s form of Renunciation 
and that of Pirminius, I will quote them in parallel columns 
with other Gallican forms. 
Martin t¢ 580. Eligius of Noyon + 659. 
Promisistis uos abrenuntiare Abrenuntiastis enim diabolo 
diabolo et angelis eius et omni- et pompis et operibus eius. 
bus operibus eius malis. 
Miss. Gallic. Sacr. Gallic. 
Abrenuncias Satanae, pompis Abrenuncias Satanae, pompis 
saeculi, et uoluptatibus eius? eius, luxuriis suis, saeculo huic? 
Roman rite (Sacr. Gelas. and 
Pirminius. Greg.) 
Abrenuntias diabolo et omni- Abrenuntias Satanae et om- 
bus operibus eius et omnibus nibus operibus eius et omnibus 
pompis eius? pompis eius? 
1 | insert et, which is omitted by Caspari, from a photograph. 
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In the Roman rite the newly baptized were presented to a 
priest who anointed them with perfumed oil, saying: 

‘Deus omnipotens, Pater domini nostri Iesu Christi, qui te 
regenerauit ex aqua et Spiritu sancto, quique dedit tibi remis- 
sionem omnium peccatorum, ipse te linit chrismate salutis in 
uitam aeternam, 

It can scarcely be doubted that Pirminius had the words of 
this prayer which I have printed in italics, when he wrote: unctus 
es a sacerdote crisma" salutis in uitam aeternam. 

The prayer in the Gallican Sacramentary is as follows: 

‘Deus Pater domini nostri Iesu Christi, qui te regenerauit per 
aquam et Spiritum sanctum, quique tibi dedit remissionem pec- 
catorum per lauacrum regenerationis et sanguinem, ipse te liniat 
chrismate suo sancto in uitam aeternam....’ 

Very little is known about Pirminius. He was probably an 
Irish monk*, who came through Neustria into Germany, and is 
best known as the founder of Reichenau Abbey. Driven thence 
he founded other monasteries in Bavaria and in Alsace, where he 
ended his days in the Abbey of Hornbach. He was a friend 
of Boniface, who is said to have visited him at Hornbach before 
starting on his last missionary journey. As Kattenbusch has 
clearly shown, there is no evidence in the writings of Boniface 
as to the form of Creed which he used. But the following 
passage from instructions sent to him by Pope Gregory II is 
important: ‘ Disciplinam sacramenti, quam ad initiandos deo 
praeuio credituros tenere studes, ex formula officiorum sanctae 
nostrae sedis apostolicae instructionis tuae gratia praelibata 
uolumus ut intendas*” This plainly points to the use of an 
official Roman Order of Baptism, which would carry with it the 
use of the Roman form of Creed. From the analogy of the creed 
used by Pirminius we may conjecture that Boniface also used 
T. I venture to think that we can trace the use of T along 
the line of the missionary journeys of Pirminius and Boniface * 
before Charles the Great made enquiries as to the forms of Creed 
used in the Empire. 

* The form chrisma is found in Miss, Gallic. as a noun of the first declension, 
ed, Mabillon, p. 363. 

? See Acta Sanctorum, Nov. ii 1, 1894. > Ep.i; Migne, P. L. Ixxxix 496. 


* Reichenau, Cod. Augiensis cxcv saec viii (now at Karlsruhe), and the Freising 
MS Cod. Lat, Monacensis 6298 quoted below. 
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The king’s first set of questions was issued in 789. The replies 
of the Bishops showed that there was no agreement among them 
as to the form of Creed. For our present purpose the most 
important answer was that of Amalarius of Tréves. The form 
which he quoted was certainly T, though being embedded in 
a short commentary one or two clauses are inexactly quoted 
Thus he makes no mention of the Holy Spirit in clause 3, though 
it is incredible that the words were not found in his Creed. 
And he stated definitely that he used the Roman Order: ‘In 
scrutinio quippe facimus signum crucis super pueros, sicut inueni- 
mus scriptum in romano ordine, et genuflexionem et adiurationem, 
et docemus orationem dominicam patrinos etc. Similiter docemus 
symbolum *.’ 

In 813 Charles, who was now Emperor, summoned five 
Provincial Synods for the country west of the Rhine and the 
Alps. One of these, that of Mainz, has preserved in its Acts 
the statement of the Emperor’s wish for uniformity. Inc. 4 we 
read: ‘Sacramenta baptismatis uolumus, ut sicut sancta uestra 
fuit admonitio ita concorditer atque uniformiter in singulis par- 
ochiis secundum romanum ordinem inter nos celebrentur iugiterque 
conseruentur, id est scrutinium ad ordinem baptismatis, sicut in 
decretis Leonis papae sub duobus continetur capitulis*.’ In 
c. 47 the Council of Mainz gave directions that those who 
could not learn the Creed in Latin might learn it in their own 
tongue. From that date we can begin to trace Old German 
translations of T, and it is a remarkable fact that T is the 
only complete form which has been translated into the verna- 
cular, showing the wide extension of its use in Anglo-Saxon 


England as well as on the Continent from the beginning of the 
ninth century *. 


* Alcuini off. ii 521. Cf. Haussleiter Neue hirchl. Zischr., 1898, p. 341, who has 
published a new text. I do not think that Amalarius omitted uitam aeternam from 
his Creed, since he wove it into the exposition : ixsti autem in uitam aeternam. 

* Mansi Concilia xiv 66, Labbe-Coleti ix 330. 

* This is true of complete forms, but Wiegand, Die Stellung des ap. Symb. i 310, 
n. 4 quotes short vernacular forms: (1) of the year 770 a confession of the Trinity; 
(2) of the beginning of the eighth century, a shortened form like that quoted by 
Hrabanus of Mainz de cleric. inst.i 27: ‘Si credat in deum patrem omnipotentem, In 
Iesum Christum filium eius unicum dominum nostrum, In spiritum sanctum, Unum 
deum in Trinitate et Unitate. Si confiteatur unam esse ecclesiam catholicam. Si 
credat remissionem peccatorum, carnis resurrectionem.’ 
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We now come to the doubtful stage of our enquiry in dealing 
with documents which contain both Roman and Gallican elements, 
so that the Creed-forms approximating to T which are found in 
them might have come from either source. We have to deal 
also with anonymous sermons which have not yet been traced to 
any locality and cannot be classified with certainty. It will be 
convenient to discuss them in the following order: (a) The 
Gallican Sacramentary, and Ps. Aug. Serm. 243; (6) The Gallican 
Missal, and Ps. Aug. Serm. 242; (c) Ps. Aug. Serm. 240, 241 ; 
(d) Cod. Sessorianus 52. 


(The text forms will be found on pp. 488, 489.) 


(a) The Gallican Sacramentary, Ps. Aug. Serm. 243. 

The so called Gallican Sacramentary (Cod. Paris. Lat. 13246, 
saec. vii) is sometimes called the Missal of Bobbio, because the 
MS undoubtedly came from Bobbio. Opinions vary as to 
the origin of the liturgical collection contained in it. It contains 
a mixture of Hispano-Gallic, Roman, and perhaps other elements 
and rites, and for my present purpose it is immaterial whether 
these were combined at Bobbio in this MS or in some archetype 
at Luxeuil. It contains four texts of the Creed which I will 
distinguish as A, AE, B, C. The first three are Baptismal 
Creeds, the fourth is an isolated form which does not now 
concern us as it was apparently used in the hour offices’. 

The first Creed, A (No. 1, p. 488) is a creed interpolated in a 
sermon used at the 7raditio Syméoli, in a section of the collection 
which is undeniably of Roman origin. It follows the ceremony 
known as apertio aurium,or delivery of the first words of the four 
Gospels, which was a Roman custom. Therefore A represents 
the form used by the monks at Bobbio before 700 or a form 
derived with this section from Rome. A differs from T only by 
repetition of Credo instead of Et (in Iesum Christum) and by 
reading unigenitum sempiternum for unicum, a variation which we 
shall meet with again, and which is probably due to the influence 
of the Ze Deum*. 


? Kattenbusch, i p. 55, ii p. 747 n. 54, p. 881 n. 14. 
2 Kattenbusch, ii p. 776 n. 28. 
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1, 2. Sacramentarium Gallicanum, 


A 

1. Credo in Deum Patrem 
omnipotentem,creatorem caeli' 
et terrae. 

2. Credo in {lesum Christum) 
Filium eius unigenitum sempi- 
ternum,... 

3. conceptum de Spiritu sancto, 
natum ex Maria uirgine 

4- passus sub Pontio Pilato, 
crucifixum mortuum et sepul- 
tum, 
descendit? ad inferna, 

5. tertia® dieresurrexita mortuis. 

6. ascendit ad celos 

7. sedit ad dexteram Dei Patris 
omnipotentis, 

8. inde uenturus iudicare 
uiuos et mortuos. 

g- Credo in {sancto Spiritu) 

10, sancta ecclesia catholica* 


sanctorum communione, 
II. remissione peccatorum, 
12. carnis resurrectionem *, 
uitam aeternam., 


4, 5» Missale Gallicanum. 


A 

1. Credo in Deum Patrem 
omnipotentem, creatorem caeli 
et terrae. 

2. Credoet in{lesum Christum), 
Filium eius unigenitum sempi- 
ternum, 

3. qui conceptus est de Spiritu 
sancto, natus est de Maria 
uirgine, 

4. passus est sub Pontio Pilato, 
crucifixus, mortuus et sepul- 
tus. 
descendit ad inferna, 

5. tertia die resurrexit a 
mortuis, 

6. ascendit ad caelos, 

7- sedit ad dexteram Dei Patris 
omntpotentis, 

8. inde uenturus iudicare 
uiuos et mortuos, 

9. Credo in {sanctum Spiritum), 

10, sanctam ecclesiam catholi- 
cam, 
sanctorum communionem, 

11. remissionem peccatorum, 

12, carnis resurrectionem, 
uslam aeternam, 


1 Cod, celi, 2 discendit. 


AE 
1. Credo in Deum? 
omnipotentem ? 


2. Et in (lesum Christum), 
Filium eius unicum, 
Dominum nostrum, 

3. qui conceptus est de Spiritu 
sancto, natusex Maria uirgine, 

4. passum sub Pontio Pilato 
crucifixum, mortuum et sepul- 
tum, 
descendit ad inferna, 

5. tertia die resurrexit a mortuis 

6. ascendit in caelos, 

7. sedi ad dexteram . . Patris 
omnipotentis. 

8. inde uenturus iudicare 
uiuos et mortuos. 

9. Credo in Spiritum sanctum 

10. sanctam ecclesiam catholi- 
cam, 

* * 

11. remissionem peccatorum, 

12. carnis resurrectionem, 
uitam aelernam. 


AE 
1. Credo in Deum Patrem 


omnipotentem * * 
* * 


2. Credo et in (Iesum Christum) 
Filium eius unigenitum sempi- 
ternum, 

* 

3. (natus de Maria uirgine 
conceptus est de Spiritu 
sancto), 

4. passus sub Pontio Pilato, 
crucifixus, mortuus et sepul- 
tus, 

* * & 
5. tertia die resurrexit * * 


6. ascendit ad caelos, 

7. sedit ad dexteram Dei Patris 
omnipotentis. 

8. inde uenturus iudicare 
uiuos et mortuos. 

g. Credo in {sanctum Spiritum), 

10. sanctam ecclesiam catholi- 
cam 
sanctorum communionem 

Il. 

12. carnis resurrectionem 
uitam aeternam. 


® tercia. 


* aeclesia catolica. 
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3. Ps. Aug. Serm. 243. 


1. Credo in Deum Patrem 
omnipotentem, (creatorem ?) 


2. Et in (Iesum Christum) 
Filium eius unicum 
Dominum nostrum, 

3. qui conceptus est de Spiritu 
sancto, natus ex Maria uirgine, 

4. quipassus est sub PontioPilato 
crucifixus, mortuus et sepul- 
tus, 

ees 

3. tertia die resurrexit a mortuis 

6. ascendit ad caelum, 

7. sedet ad dexteram Dei Patris 
omnipotentis, 

8. inde uenturus est iudicare 
uiuos et mortuos, 

g. Et in Spiritum sanctum, 

Io. sanctam ecclesiam catholi- 
cam, 
sanclorum communionem 

Ii. remissionem peccatorum, 

12. carnis resurrectionem, 
et uitam acternam, 


6. Sacramentarium Gallicanum. 


B 


1. Credit in Deum Patrem 
omnipotentem, creatorem caeli 
et terrae? 

2. Credit et in (Iesum Christum) 
Filium eius unicum, 


Dominum nostrum, 

3. conceptum de Spiritu 
sancto natum ex Maria uir- 
gine, 

4. passum sub Pontio Pilato, 
crucifixum * et sepultum. 


descendit ad inferna, 

5. tertia die resurrexit a 
mortuis ; 

6. ascendit in caelos, 

7. sedit ad dexteram Dei Patris 
omnipotentis 

8. inde uenturus iudicare 
uiuos ac mortuos ? 

9. Credit in Spiritum sanctum, 

10. sanctam ecclesiam catholi- 
cam 
sanctorum communionem 

11. remissionem peccatorum 

12. carnis resurrectionem, _ 
uitam habere post mortem, in 
gloriam Christi resurgere? 


5 resurreccionem. 
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7. Missale Gallicanum. 
B 1 

1. Credo in Deum Patrem 
omnipotentem, creatorem® 
caeli et terrae*. 

2, Et in (lesum Christum) 
Filium eius, unicum 
Dominum nostrum, 

3. qui conceptus est de Spiritu 
sancto natus ex Maria uir- 
gine 

4. passus sub Pontio Pilato 
crucifixus mortuus et sepul- 
tus 

* * * 
. tertia® die resurrexit amortuis 
. ascendit uictor ad caelos ” 
. sedit ad dexteram Dei Patris 
omnipotentis, 
’. inde uenturus iudicare 
uiuos et mortuos. 

g. Credo in sancto Spiritz 

lo, sancta ecclesia'* catholi- 
ca 
sanctorum communionem 

11. abremissione peccatorum 

12. carnis resurrectionem * s:- 
tam aelernam 


Io, 11. Sacr 


I (fol. 181 a) 


1. Credo in Deum Patrem omnipotentem 


creatorem caeli et terrae. 


2. Et in (Jesum Christum) Filium eius unicum 


Dominum nostrum, 


3- qui conceptus est de Spiritu sancto 


natus ex Maria uirgine, 


4. passus sub Pontio Pilato crucifixus 


mortuus et sepultus. 
descendit® ad inferna, 


8, 9. Ps. Aug. Serm. 242? 


A 

1. Credo in Deum Patrem 
omnipotentem, creatorem 
caeli® et terrae. 

2. Et in (Iesum Christum) 
Filium eius unicum 
Dominum nostrum, 

3. qui conceptus est de Spiritu 
sancto, [matus]® ex Maria 
uirgine, 

4. passus sub Pontio Pilato’ 
crucifixus mortuus et sepul- 
tus 
descendit* ad inferna 

5. tertia die resurrexita mortuis, 

6. ascendit in caelo 

7. seditad dexteram{ Dei]" Patris 
omnipotentis 

8. inde uenturus est iudicare 
uiuos ac mortuos. 

9. Credoetin Spiritumsanctum * 

10. sanctam ecclesiam © catholi- 
cam 16 
sanctorum communionem ™ 

11, remissionem peccatorum, 

I2.carnis resurrectionem 
uitam aeternam. 


E 


1. Credo in Deum Patrem 
omnipotentem, creatorem caeli 
et terrae. 

. Credoet in { Iesum Christum) 
Filium eius ... 


. qui conceptus de Spiritu 
sancto natus ex Maria uir- 
gine, 

4. passus sub Pontio Pilato, 
crucifixus est .. . et sepultus 


* * * 


5. tertia die resurrexit * * 
6. ascendit ad caelos, 
» 
7. 


8. inde uenturus * iudicare 
uiuos et mortuos. 
g. Credo et in Spiritum sanctum 
Io. sanctam ecclesiam catholi- 
cam 
sanctorum communionem"™ 
II. remissionem peccatorum 


e¢ 12. carnis resurrectionem uitam 


aeternam., 





unicum 


M JI, 
ium Gi Sé. 


II (fol. 191 5). 


1. Credis in Deum Patrem omnipotentem ? 
* * * * 


2. Credis et in (Iesum Christum) Filium eius 


Dominum nostrum, 


3. qui conceptus est de Spiritu sancto 


natus ¢x Maria uirgine, 


4. passus sub Pontio Pilato crucifixus 


mortuus et sepultus, 
descendit® ad inferna, 


5. tertia die resurrexit a mortuis, 

6. ascendit ad caelos” 

7. sedit ad dexteram Dei Patris 
omntpotentis 

8. inde uenturus iudicare uiuos 
et mortuos ”, 

g. Credo in Spiritum sanctum, 

Io. sanctam ecclesiam catholicam, 
sanctorum communionem, 

II, remissionem peccatorum, 

12, carnis resurrectionem, sstam aelernam. 


1 The exposition in the Missale Gallicanum (= Ps. Aug. Serm. 242) is defective. 
form is: Credo in Deum Patrem omnipotentem, creatorem caeli et terrae. 


5. tertia die resurrexit a mortuis 

6. ascendit ad caelos*™ 

7. sedit ad dexteram Dei Patris 
omnipotentis 

8. inde uenturus iudicare uiuos 
et mortuos ? 

g. Credis in Spiritum sanctum, 

10. sanctam ecclesiam catholicam *, 
sanctorum communionem, 

II. remissionem peccatorum, 

12. carnis resurrectionem, uitam aeternam ? 


The Creed- 
Credo in Filio eius. 


2 I quote the text of Ps. Aug. 242 A and E from Cod. lat. Monacensis 6298, saec. viii. 


5 celi. 
 celos. 


3 Cod. creatori. * terre. 
® discendit. ® tercia. 

% sanctum supr. lin, man. sec. 
17 commonionem. 


2! caelus, 22 mortuus. 


1 dei supr. lin. 
* eclisia, 
18 resurreccionem, 


© natus supr. lin, man. sec. 7 philato. 
12 inde uenturus supr. lin, 
16 seq. tres, litt. ras. ut uid, 
*® discendit. 


15 aeclesiam. 
® crucefixus. 


% chatolicam. 


. 
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When we turn to AE (No. 2), the creed embedded in the exposi- 
tion following, we find another form closely allied to T. It has 
Credo—Et—Credo. The uncertainty which usually attends the 
extraction of a creed quoted piecemeal in a commentary, prevents 
us from asserting that it had creatorem caeli et terrae. It happens 
in this case that the word Patrem, of Art. 1, does not find a 
place in the commentary. As this is common to all forms we 
are warned not to build an argument on the omissions of 
commentators. It is important also to notice the nominatives 
conceptus, natus, and the im (caelos), when A has accusatives 
and ad, since these variations from A form a connecting link 
with R. 

Further, the sermon has points of connexion with Ps. Aug. Serm. 
243 (No. 3), which seem to have escaped notice. Wiegand? traces 
that sermon 243 to the sixth century, but cannot decide whether 
it belongs to Gaul or Italy. Kattenbusch calls attention to the 
fact that its construction gud conceptus est, qui passus est, is like 
R, so that it forms a connecting link between R and T, and 
removes most of the objections which he urged against my 
theory of the Roman origin of T from the point of view of the 
text-form*. But 243 differs from T by omission of desc. ad 
inferna and has Et (Sp. scm). 


243 AE 
Si te triduana domini sepul- Si te triduana domini “a 
tura conturbat, resurrectio glori- sepultura conturbat, resurrectio 
osa confirmet. magis aeterna confirmet. 


[Quod in Christi gloriosa re- 
surrectione audisti completum, 
hoc in te omnino in futuro iu- Vt per gratiam baptismi pec- 
dicio crede esse complendum ;] catorum tibi remissio concedatur 
ut carnis tuae resurrectio te et carnis tuae resurrectio repare- 
reparet in aeternum. tur in aeternum. 


Another point of resemblance between AE and 243 is that 
the preacher addresses himself to one hearer (like Niceta and 


1 op. cit. p. 167 n. 
? ii p. 982: ‘Burn selbst, oder wer sonst seine Hypothese sich aneignen will, sei 
darauf hingewiesen, dass er gut thut, bei diesem Sermon einzusetzen.’ 
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Faustus), and in this respect the preface, which is addressed to 
more than one hearer, shows that it was not part of the original 
sermon. 

It is plainly important that the MSS in which Ps. Aug. Serm. 
243 occurs should be investigated. Any clue to connect the 
sermon with Italy or Rome itself would be most valuable. The 
occurrence of a warning against idolatry—‘ Nihil de idolorum 
cultu uel superstitionibus Paganorum cogites’—though more 
probable outside Italy, would not be out of place in a Roman 
sermon even of the eighth century, since Boniface wrote to Pope 
Zacharias of the scandal caused by the pagan superstitious usages 
which were tolerated in Rome on New Year’s Day. 

From the Roman section of the Gallican Sacramentary we 
turn now to what is plainly a Gallican section headed ad Chri- 
stianum faciendum, which quotes an Interrogative Creed, B (No. 6), 
in the service of Baptism for Easter Eve, and quotes a collect for 
the washing of the feet after Baptism, a purely Gallican custom. 
The form of renunciation also is Gallican (quoted above, p. 484), 
and the Baptismal formula has a phrase uxam habentem substan- 
tiam, which finds a parallel in the Creed of the Bangor Anti- 
phonary. B appears to me to be the work of some Irish monk, 
who, in the archetype of this section or in this MS. itself, 
improved the form after the model of the Bangor Antiphonary, 
which also comes to us from Bobbio ?. 


(6) The Gallican Missal, Ps. Aug. Serm. 242. 

The Gallican Missal now at the Vatican (Cod. Vat. Palat. 
Lat. 493) written ¢c. 700, is (as Mr. E. Bishop has kindly informed 
me) ‘a volume containing fragments of two separate Sacra- 
mentaries which have nothing to do with one another.’ There 
are two occurrences of the creed in the sections dealing with the 
ceremonies of Baptism. 

The first sermon on the creed in section xi belongs to the 
second Sacramentary, the history of which is unknown. It 
precedes the apfertio aurium and should therefore be traced to 


* The creed of the Bangor Antiphonary is of course ultimately Gallican, to be 
connected perhaps with Lérins. But at this point we are not considering its 


origin, only the possibility of its influencing another form while it remained at 
Bobbio. 
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a Roman source. It contains two forms (Nos. 4, 5) which agree 
so closely that in this case we may conclude that the creed A 
(No. 4) was interpolated at a later date than the compilation of 
the sermon containing B (No.7). In such a case we cannot judge 
by the omission of creatorem caeli et terrae because the sermon 
containing A, AE is a compilation from works of Rufinus, Faustus, 
and a third source which has not been identified. Rufinus, of 
course, had no such words in his creed, and we can build no argu- 
ment on their omission from a passage quoted from him. 

The remarkable omission of dominum nostrum in A, AE, shows 
dependence on the creed of the Faustus homilies. Perhaps this 
is the explanation of the phrase unigenitum sempiternum put in 
because unicum dominum nostrum was lacking as in the true 
creed of BE (see p. 489 n. 1). 

The carelessness of the compiler is shown by the inversion 
natus de Maria uirgine conceptus de Spiritu Sancto, and by the 
insertion of the following paragraph, which proves that he was 
quoting from a sermon used in monastic services: ‘ lam, iam si 
iubetis, haec quae dicta sunt caritati uestrae sufficiant: et die 
crastina secundum sanctam consuetudinem uestram per mini- 
sterium patrum nostrorum ea quae restant maturius audietis. 
Quod ipsi.’ 

The special interest of the MSis centred in another sermon(No. 7) 
in section xvi which belongs to the first Sacramentary, and may 
be connected with the diocese of Auxerre. This sermon follows 
prayers common to the Gothic Missal, and is therefore derived 
from a Gallican source. Only part of the sermon has been 
preserved in this MS, but it is known to exist in other MSS 
and has been printed among Ps. Aug. Sermones as 242. I have 
transcribed the latter form from a Munich MS, Cod. Lat. 6298 of 
saec. viii, which comes to us from Freising, and was written in a 
Saxon hand probably bysome wandering monk. Thus we have the 
advantage of comparing two forms (Miss. Gall.B, No.7 =Ps. Aug. 
Serm. 242 A, No. 8) which have been interpolated in this sermon, 
in the diocese of Auxerre c. 700, and in the diocese of Freising 
some seventy years later. I do not say interpolated by the two 
copyists, but I suggest that their tendency would be to assimilate 
them to the forms used in their day. Both forms are sub- 
stantially like T, but they show the following variations :— 
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Miss. Gall. B Ps. Aug. 242 A 


4. om desc. ad inferna 
6. ascendit wictor! ad caelos ascendit in caelo 
8. uiuos ac mortuos 
g. Credo in Sancto Spiritz 9. Credo et 
10. sancta ecclesia catholica 
11, abremissionem * 
12. uitam aeternam. 12. et uitam aeternam. 


On the other hand the true creed of the sermon (E, No. g) of which 
only a fragment has been preserved in the Gallican Missal is 
plainly a Gallican Creed of the type of that of Faustus to which 
creatorem c. et. t. has been added. We note the threefold Credo, 
omission of u#icum dominum nostrum, of mortuus,and of a mortuis. 
The Auius (carnis) which Hahn (p. 47) and others insert belongs 
solely to the exposition as the Munich MS reads huius affectu 
carnis. Thus tuae (carnis) has been added in the exposition of 
Sacr. Gallic. AE (No. 2), though it does not belong to the form 
commented on. 


(c) Ps. Aug. Sermones 240,241. For the sake of completeness 
we must also take into account the forms in other Ps. Augustinian 
Sermons, 

Ps. Aug. Serm. 240 has the Creed (T) divided up among 
the Apostles following the order of the names in the Roman 
Canon, but omitting Paul in the second place and adding 
Matthias at the end. In the commentary the epithet wicéor is 
added to ascendit. Its date is uncertain, but I have found 
quotations of it in a commentary which appears to have been 
written in a MS at St. Gallen at the beginning of the ninth 
century (Cod. Sangall. 27 ; a copy at Brussels, Cod. 9188, s. x). 
This suffices to throw the date back to the eighth century. 

Ps. Aug. Serm. 241 is another sermon of which the origin at 
present is very doubtful. The triple recitation of the Creed in 
honour of the Trinity and the triple repetition of Credo point 


' This expression recurs in Ps. Aug. 238, Ps. Aug. 240 (expos.), Codd. Vat. Pal. 
212 and 220, Cod. Sangall. 732, a Vésoul MS 73, and the sermon Auscultate exposi- 
tionem (Zischr. f. K. G. xix (1898), p. 179). 

? The reading abremissionem is found in the Creeds of Faustus of Riez, the 
Bangor Antiphonary, Cod. Sangallensis 188. 
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to a Gallican source. The list of Apostles is founded on Acts 
i 13, which is the order used by Pirminius, but the clauses are not 
divided in the same way. 


(2) Cod. Sessorianus 52. Of greater importance are the sermons 
which Dom Morin and others have brought to light in Cod. 
Sessorianus 52,in the Victor Emmanuel Library at Rome. The 
MS is late, of the eleventh or twelfth century, but the collection 
was formed in the ninth century. It includes a new text of the 
seventh Ordo Romanus, in which T is used at the baptism of an 
infant, though there is a reference to the custom of reciting the 
Nicene Creed over the catechumens at the redditio symboli on 
Thursday in Holy Week. 

There are two other forms of creed in Cod. Sessor. 52, one in 
a sermon commenting on T, the other in a sermon commenting 
on R. The MS comes from the Abbey of Nonantula in the 
South of Italy whence came Abbot Peter the companion in travel 
of Amalarius, whom we have found pressing the use of the Roman 
form (=T) upon Charles the Great. 

The sermon on T is particularly interesting because it is found 
in two other MSS, in a shorter form in Cod. Sangallensis 732, of 
the ninth century, and in a longer form in a MS at Vésoul, Cod. 73, 
of the eleventh century. In these it has received the addition 
uictor (ad caelos)*. But it presents internal evidence of an earlier 
date in the fact that the Communion of Saints is explained to 
refer to the duty of all the faithful to communicate every Lord’s 
Day*. There is an interesting section on the seven remissions of 
sin by baptism, penitence, martyrdom, forgiveness of enemies, 
true love, almsgiving, preaching. Kattenbusch (ii p. 872) has 
given a full analysis of the sermon, and is inclined to follow 
Caspari in dating it from the seventh century. 

The Cod. Sessor. 52 brings us to the consideration of a very 
serious difficulty, the question whether the Roman Church had 
really substituted the Nicene Creed for R or not. The Gelasian 
Sacramentary has been said to prove that this was the case, and 
Caspari suggested that it was done to meet the pressure of Gothic 


1 I have published it with the readings of all three forms in the Zeitschrift fur 
Kirchengeschichte, xxi p. 128. 
* Morin, Rev. Ben. xi p. 485. 
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Arianism under Odoacer, c. 476-493. An insuperable objection 
seems to me to lie in the fact that Roman missionaries to Britain 
who, as Duchesne shows, traversed Gaul constantly in the seventh 
century, took with them at first R and possibly T, but never C. 
Thus the famous Cod. Laudianus which was in the hands of 
Bede, ¢c. 700, brought R to England. We can trace the use of T 
in this country back to the end of the eighth century, when it 
superseded the use of R. I cannot believe that if C had been 
substituted for R in the ordinary Baptismal Office of the Roman 
Church, we should not have found some traces of its use in Britain, 
or, I may add, in the earliest mission Churches in Germany. 

The Ordo Bapt. of Vienne? which is dependent on the sources 
of the Gelasian Sacramentary preserves, I believe, the explanation 
of the mystery. The question is put to the God-parents, ‘Is 
Greek understood?’ The answer ‘No’ follows, and then Credo 
in Deum. 

With this we may compare the evidence of the Florentine 
Missal in a MS of the twelfth century, but comprising a collection 
which belongs to the seventh or eighth century. The Apostles’ 
Creed is recited in Latin for males, the Nicene Creed in Greek for 
females, and then again in Latin for both. 

In the Gelasian Sacramentary and one text of the Ordo 
Romanus C is recited both in Greek and Latin over males, and in 
the Ordo again over females. 

All this variety of custom may be explained by the suggestion 
that during the time of Byzantine influence C, the Baptismal Creed 
of Constantinople, was offered to Greek-speaking catechumens 
as the equivalent of R, the Greek text of which had long before 
been forgotten. We find that Pope Vigilius I in his Encyclical 
called C symbolum*, and the Latin text in use at Rome had several 
phrases in common with R *. 

Time passed, and there were no more Greek-speaking catechu- 
mens. It became necessary to explain the existence of two parallel 
forms, and the absurd explanation was given that the second was 
used for girls. On the other hand we must bear in mind the possi- 
bility that the use of the Nicene Creed in Greek was confined to 


1 Martene, de ant, eccl. rit. i 42. 
2 Mansi, ix p. 50 ff., Ep. #b. p. 57. 
* Cf. my article on the ‘ Old Latin Versions of C,’ J. T. S. ii p. 102. 
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the ceremonies of Thursday in Holy Week, as is suggested by 
the evidence of the seventh Ordo Romanus in Cod. Sessor. 52. 
In that case it was not really used as a Baptismal Creed proper, 
but introduced with Greek lessons and Greek hymns to emphasise 
the idea of the unity of the Church which among different nations 
and in different languages worships one God, one Lord. Caspari? 
calls attention to the evidence of this MS, but does not suggest 


such symbolical use of the Creed, which was not made of it in its 
Old Roman form. 


Having thus reviewed the evidence we may turn to conclusions, 
and may at once put out of court the suggestion that the origin 
of T is to be sought in North Italy. It was advanced by Hahn 
without arguments and has received no support. 

The usual conclusion is that of both my critics, Vacandard and 
Kattenbusch, that its origin must be sought in Gaul. Kattenbusch 
narrows down the issue to Burgundian Gaul because he traces 
the main source of the Gallican Sacramentary to Luxeuil and the 
diocese of Besancon. He claimed further that his view is 
supported by the occurrence of T in the second form of the Sacr. 
Gellonense of the eighth century. 

By the kindness of M. de Mély, I have obtained a copy of this 
form (No. 10). It occurs ina section of Roman origin and follows 
the apertio aurium. To the question ‘In what language does 
[the child] confess?’ the acolyte answers ‘In Latin.’ After the 
Creed follows the summary of the Gelasian Sacramentary: ‘ Haec 
summa est fidei nostrae.’ 

M. de Mély calls attention to an Interrogative form some pages 
later (No. 11) which omits the words creatorem caeli et terrae,and 
is apparently one of the purely Gallican forms with which we are 
familiar, since it is substituted for the shortened form of R, which 
occurs in the same context, the Baptism of a sick catechumen, in 
the Gelasian Sacramentary. It is to be hoped that some one 
will soon edit this Sacramentary, which appears to confirm my 
view of the connexion of T with Rome. 

It remains true, then, that no pure Gallican Creed before 
7°0 contains the clause creatorem c. et t. We may verify this 
statement in the testimonies of Caesarius of Arles (f 533) and 


’ iii p. 494, cf. p. 120 n. 206. 
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Eligius of Noyon (f¢ 659). Vacandard admits this, but he goes 
on to charge me with a fetitio principii' because the Gallican 
Missal and Gallican Sacramentary, which contain as I admit 
Gallican elements, contain also variations of T. But I had 
guarded myself against such an argument by the word ‘ purely.’ 
The creeds in those documents are not ‘ purely Gallican creeds,’ 
because they have come under other influence. If it could be 
proved that the Gallican Sacramentary was written at Besancon 
before it came to Bobbio, it would still be necessary to separate 
the Gallican section, and impossible to deny Roman influence 
which might account for variations from the Gallican type. 
Following Hahn? I went too far in denying the existence of 
a ‘purely Gallican Creed’ containing the words creatorem c. et t. 
before 1100, the creed of Honorius of Autun. Since Pirminius 
came through, if not from, Gaul it is permissible to claim his creed 
as a Gallican Creed unless proof to the contrary is forthcoming. 
I have therefore narrowed down my statement about Gallican 
Creeds to the date 700. 

Kattenbusch® suggests that T may be a Gallican form of the fifth 
century, to which date we can trace back most of the additions 
which it makes to R, but with the all-important exception 
of creatorem c. et t=. He suggests Musaeus of Marseilles, of 
whom Gennadius writes (cap. Ixxx), ‘composuit Sacramen- 
torum egregium et non paruum uolumen,’ as the possible author. 
But he admits the precariousness of such hypotheses and seeks 
a safer conclusion in the details which point to the use of T in 
Burgundian Gaul in the eighth century. To this district belonged 
the diocese of Besancon (Vesontio) and the monastery of Luxeuil, 
where in his opinion the Gallican Sacramentary was compiled and 
at least one of the Gallican Missals; also Vienne, where one of 
the earliest Greek translations of T was used. Kattenbusch also 
lays stress on the early use of T by Irish monks: Pirminius may 
have been, as the Bollandists think, an Irish monk, and there 
would be no difficulty in explaining the passage of the creed 
to Ireland if carried back by one of these wandering monks. He 
* Revue des Questions historiques, Oct. 1899, p. 373- 

* The Creed of Pirminius, c. 730, explains the use of T in other Benedictine 


monasteries: if e.g. the sermon Quando beatum may be ascribed to Theodulf of 


Orleans, we may trace its use at Fleury, c. 800. Kattenbusch, ii p. 742. 
> ii p. 780. 


VOL. III. Kk 
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thinks that T may have been brought into its present form for 
use in the Hour Offices’, but in relation to R did not count as 
a new form. He holds that R was preserved at Rome intact until 
the time that it was exchanged for T. But he acknowledges 
freely that all conclusions are at present merely tentative, and 
he is willing to consider the theory that T was introduced at 
Rome by one of the Popes, and that it arrived at its oecumenical 
position through the corrected Psalters which spread from the 
schools of Charles the Great all over the West *. 

The way seems to be left open for a restatement of my theory 
that T was substituted for R in Rome sometime before 700%. All 
the evidence seems to converge upon this conclusion. Amalarius 
recommends T to the Emperor with the statement that he follows 
the Ordo Romanus. The new text of the seventh Ordo Romanus 
in Cod. Sessor. 52 proves the existence of T in a Roman collection 
of the ninth century. Pirminius, the friend of Boniface, is found 
to quote the Roman form of Renunciation and the Roman prayer 
of Unction. Though it is not clear from his writings what form 
Boniface used, there can be little doubt from the evidence of the 
interpolated creed in Sacr. Gallic. A (No. 1: Bobbio), compared 
with Ps. Aug. Serm. 242 A in Cod. Monac. 6298 (No. 8: Freising), 
that he and his disciples generally used T. With this hypothesis 
concerning Boniface compare the definite instructions of Pope 
Gregory II, and the plain fact that a constant Romanising of 
liturgical forms was at work throughout Gaul during the eighth 
century. This is clearly stated by Wiegand without reference to 
the formation of T, but it has an important bearing on our 
subject. He says: ‘Das steht jedenfalls fest, dass nicht erst 
Karl der Grosse eine Romanisierung der frankischen Taufliturgie 
angebahnt hat, sondern dass bereits lange vor ihm sich dieser 
Prozess sowohl in Franken wie in Deutschland zu vollziehen 
begann *,’ 


' He suggests, ii p. 793, n. 53, that the last form in the Gallican Sacramentary 
was a form used in the Hour Offices at Luxeuil from the time of Columban. But 
we need not pursue the question because it does not contain creatorem c. et t. 

2 p. 966 f. 

* I am glad to be able to quote the opinion of Dr. Dorholt in a recent review of 
my Introduction to the Creeds (Theologische Revue, April 8, 1902, p. 171) that this 
theory is worthy of consideration. 

* Op. cit. p. 275. 
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I come last to the doubtful evidence of the Psalter of Gregory 
in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (Cod. N. 468). 
I still see no difficulty in accepting Caspari’s suggestion that the 
Psalter, which in its present form dates from the fifteenth century, 
was copied from an older MS sent by Pope Gregory III (731- 
741). This corresponds exactly to the date of Pirminius. 

Here our investigation is brought to an end by lack of materials. 
What is needed is some seventh century testimony which may 
throw light on Roman usage. All that I claim to have shown is 
a probability that R was exchanged for, or was gradually changed 
into, T in Rome, the centre from which alone it could spread as it 
did without, as well as with, the aid of Charles. All its new 
phrases were taught by teachers held in honour at Rome. The 
first, creatorem c. et t., was in the creed of Niceta, which also 
contained passum, mortuum, catholicam, communionem sanctorum, 
et uitam aeternam. Caesarius of Arles, who had all these with 
the exception of creatorem c. et t., had the two remaining phrases 
conceptus and descendit ad inferna, and was treated with great 
distinction by Pope Symmachus?. But in view of the fact that 
the Creed of Caesarius had the threefold repetition of Credo 
which does not occur in T, it is rather the influence of Niceta’s 
Creed that we should consider as a possible factor in the completed 
form of T. In this connexion it is important to observe that 
a phrase from his sermon has a parallel in the Preface to the 
Delivery of the Creed in the Gelasian Sacramentary. 


Niceta. Sacr. Gelas. 


Pauca quidem sunt uerba sed Suscipientes euangelici symboli 
omnia continent sacramenta *, sacramentum . . . cuius 
pauca quidem uerba sunt sed 

magna mysteria. 


The same words are quoted in the preface which has been 
added to Ps. Aug. Serm. 242: ‘ Breue est uerbis sed magnum est 
sacramentis.’ And it is interesting to note further that a com- 
mentary in Cod. Sangallensis 27, saec. ix in., unites quotations 
from Niceta and Ps. Aug. 242. These, with the other proofs 


? Arnold, Casarius von Arelate, Kap. ix, ‘Casarius in Ravenna und Rom.’ 
? This passage is quoted from Niceta by Isidore, de eccl, off. ii 23, and from 
Isidore by Ildefonsus of Toledo, de cognit. bapt. 33. 


Kk2 
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which come to hand of the wide influence of Niceta’s sermon, 
may suffice to establish a possibility that it was ultimately from 
his sermon, though probably through a Roman medium’, that 
the words creatorem caeli et terrae came into T: and the source 
of these words is the crux of the whole investigation into the 
history of its origin. 

[Since this article was in print I have received from Dr. G. 
Mercati* a note on the anonymous Arian Fragments of the 
fourth or fifth century which were published by Card. Mai from 
Cod. Vat. Lat. 5750*. The seventh Fragment contains the first 
words of the Creed in the following form: Credis in Deum Patrem 
omnipotentem creatorem caeli et terrae? Credis et in Christo Iesu 
jilio eius? Dr. Mercati suggests that the anonymous writer and 
the Liturgy which he quotes may have belonged to some Church 
on the Danube. If this conjecture can be maintained, the addition 
of creatorem caeli et terrae in his Creed becomes an important 
parallel to the use of these words in the Creed of Niceta, whose 
sphere of activity extended to the Danube.] 


A. E. BuRN. 


* Cf. the account given by Paulinus of Nola to Sulpicius Severus (Ep. xxix) of 
the impression which Niceta’s learning had made in Rome. 

2 I may add that I have found a new MS of Niceta’s sermon, earlier than the only 
other complete MS (Cod. Chisianus), in the British Museum, Royal 7 C ii, saec. xi, 
which contains the words creatorem c, et ¢. in the text and not only in the com- 
mentary. Further, I have found two new MSS of some of the Fragments of 
Niceta, Codd. Lat, Monacensis 6325 (Fris. 125), saec. ix, and 6324 (Fris. 124), saec. 
ix-x, which mention him in a list of doctors of the church, ‘ Athanasius, Hilarius, 
Niceta, Hieronimus, Ambrosius, Augustinus,’ &c. 

* Antiche Reliquie Liturgiche (Studi e Testi 7), Rome, 1902, p. 47. 

* Script, vet. nova coll. III. 





THE DATE OF CODEX . BEZAE. 


WHAT is the age of Codex Bezae? The answer is unanimous; 
all textual critics declare it to be of the sixth century. But 
when we go on to ask the reason for this date it is not so easy to 
gain enlightenment. Practically Codex Bezae is put down to the 
sixth century because Dr. Scrivener came to that conclusion. 
Moreover, much as has been written in late years about the 
genesis of the Greek and Latin texts of Codex Bezae, and about 
the later liturgical notes which are found in it, very little has 
been done to determine the actual date of the MS itself. There 
seems room, therefore, for something fresh on this inexhaustible 
subject. 

Codex Bezae is not dated, and the direct study of the hand- 
writing does not lead us very far. The hand is really unlike 
that of any other extant MS. The Greek is something between 
the hand of the Codex Alexandrinus (A) of the fifth century 
and the Vienna Dioscorides of the early sixth, but it is much 
lighter and neater than the Dioscorides. In fact, if we might 
assign D to the fifth century, no better pair of MSS than D and 
the Dioscorides could be found to illustrate Sir E. M. Thompson’s 
dictum : ‘ Uncial writing of the sixth century shows an advance 
on the delicate style of the fifth century in the comparatively 
heavy forms of the letters’ (Thompson’s Palacography, p. 152). 

The Latin side, d, is still more peculiar than the Greek. Some 
of the peculiar effect, however, is due to the scribe’s desire to give 
a general similarity to the Greek and Latin sides of his work. 
It seems to have been the usual custom, at least until early in the 
sixth century, for Latin uncials to be written with a slanting pen, 
while Greek uncials were written with a straight pen. If the top 
of the page be supposed to point North, in Greek writing a line 
drawn from N. to S. will generally be thick and from W. to E. 
fine, but in Latin the thickest will be from NW. to SE., and the 
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finest from SW. to NE. Thus the cross stroke of ‘N’ is rather 
fine in Greek writing but thick in Latin, and in the letter ‘O’ 
a typical Greek form is O, a typical Latin form is O. In Codex 
Bezae the Latin is written with a straight pen like Greek, and 
this gives it to the palaeographer an unfamiliar appearance, 
besides curiously modifying the shapes of several letters, such as 
F, P, and R. 

The slanting pen of Latin scribes made the downstrokes end 
in a sort of bevel, and this was often prolonged by a hair line 
(e.g. R), beautiful examples of which may be seen in the Bobbio 
Gospels (2). The scribe of Codex Bezae was evidently accus- 
tomed to make such hair lines, but with his straight pen they 
become fine horizontal strokes at the bottom of the down-stroke. 
Thus we get the Bezan forms F, P, and R. 

With regard to the question of the date of Codex Bezae, 
Scrivener sums up by declaring that we should ‘assign to this 
manuscript full as high a date as to the Codex Alexandrinus, 
which was written early in the fifth century, were not our con- 
clusions somewhat modified by other considerations, of which the 
debased dialect of the Latin version . . . is the most obvious and 
weighty: the palaeographical appearance of the Latin character 
is venerable enough’ (p. xvi). In other words, the conventional 
date given to D depends on the assumed date of the Latin 
version. We have now to consider whether in the light of our 
present knowledge the character of this version really suggests so 
late a date as the sixth century. 

It is certain that both the Greek and the Latin sides of Codex 
Bezae have each a character of their own. D is not simply 
a Greek rendering of d, nor is d simply a rendering of D. The 
microscopical investigations of modern scholars have detected 
some 2,000 discrepancies between the Latin and the Greek, so 
that we are led to conclude that, however much the Latin side 
may have influenced the Greek and vice versa, the two sides of 
the MS are in a sense texts of separate origin that have been 
fitted together. This of course might take place in many ways. 
The most obvious is that the immediate ancestor of Codex Bezae 
was a Greek MS (9D), of which a Latin translation (0) was made 
by some one who was familiar with one of the current Latin 
versions; on this hypothesis some renderings of 0 were the result 
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of literal translation from the opposite side, others will differ 
from % and agree with the current ecclesiastical Latin. Under 
these circumstances 3) might be corrected here and there to 
agree verbally with the Latin on the opposite page. Our Codex 
Bezae (on this hypothesis) is a transcript of DD so corrected: D 
therefore contains some readings which are a mere literal trans- 
lation of a not absolutely literal Latin version, while most of 
the differences of d from the bulk of Latin MSS are instances 
where the scholar who produced the translation that I have 
called 0 deserted the ordinary Latin renderings to make his work 
agree more literally with the Greek on the opposite side. The 
proposition that at each transcription of a bilingual codex the 
Latin and the Greek will tend to be corrected into mutual con- 
formity is one which will meet with but few gainsayers. 

To make my meaning quite clear let me give one example of 
each of the processes imagined. 

1. Difference of D and d. 

Luc. xxii 61 amapyjon pe] + mHetdenaime D71 a b7 

d omits ( = Gk. Lat. rell.). 

Here d is free from an explanatory gloss found in D®. A 
similar instance may be noted in Acts iii 4. These therefore 
are cases where d retains the basal Latin rendering without 
having been brought into conformity with the Bezan Greek. 

2. Agreement of d with D against other Latin texts. 

Matt. xx 2 éx dnvapiov tiv juepav D (= Gr. rell.). 

[EX] DENARIO DIVRNO adc (e) ff h(m)nqrvg 
(e omits ‘ex,’ m has singulis denariis diurnis). 
But d has 
EX DENARIO DIEM 
i.e. a literal translation of each word of the Greek, resulting in 
a combination which is scarcely Latin’. 

3. Agreement of D with d against other Greek texts, under 
circumstances which suggest that the text of D is the result of 
retranslation from the Latin. 

Matt. v 24 mpdogepe | pochepeic D, OFFERES d (in agreement 
with many MSS of the Vulg. and O. L.). 

This example was brought forward by Mill in 1707 (Harris, 


1 The rendering of Luc. ii 14 ind is almost equally striking. It runs: Glona 
in altis Deo et super terra pax in hominibus consolationis 
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Codex Bezae, pp. 42,94). Offeres and offers are forms used in 
late Latin for the classical imperative offer. But this was mis- 
understood by the scribe of D, who accordingly changed the 
Greek apdéogepe into mpoopepers to agree (as he thought) with 
the meaning of the Latin. 

The main object of Dr. Rendel Harris’ Study of Codex Bezae 
was to show how often cases like No. 3 occur, and whatever may 
be thought of some of the positions taken up by him in that 
book with regard to the genesis of the ‘Western Text’ generally, 
there can be little doubt that he has made out many cases of 
Latinization in the text of D® itself. But d as it stands is far 
more closely assimilated to the Greek than D is assimilated to 
the Latin, and, on the whole, little fault can be found with the 
general summing up of the problem by Scrivener: ‘ Single verses 
may readily be found which might serve to show either that d is 
completely independent of all other known translations and made 
exclusively from the Greek on the opposite page; or, on the: 
contrary, that it is a mere modification of the Old Latin, differing 
no further from other copies of it than e (for example) does from 
Jf. The careful study of d in many long passages . . . leads us 
to believe that neither of these views presents us with the whole 
truth. The Latin of Cod. D was really constructed immediately 
from its Greek text, servilely following it (as we have just seen) 
to the violation of the simplest rules of Latin syntax, and thus 
contains much, both in respect to words and phrases, that is quite 
peculiar to itself: while on the other hand, inasmuch as it was 
the work of a Western scribe on whose memory the diction of his 
native version was firmly imprinted, like that of King James’ 
Bible is on our own, the translator unconsciously and habitually 
imitated it, sometimes for whole verses together, even in places 
where the Greek original might have taught him to render other- 
wise’ (Scrivener’s Bezae Codex, p. xxxv). 


Codex Bezae a Greek MS, accompanied by a Latin rendering. 


Let us look at the question from a slightly different point of 
view. Let us try and find out what Codex Bezae professed to 
be. With what object was it written? Was it regarded by 
those for whom it was first prepared as a Greek MS accompanied 
by a Latin translation ; as a Latin MS accompanied by a Greek 
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translation; or as a pair of MSS, one Greek and the other Latin, 
placed side by side? The answer to these questions might tell 
us something of its date and the locality of its birth-place. 

I think there can be not much doubt that the first of these 
is the true representation of the facts. The correctors of the MS 
(with one notable exception) busy themselves with the Greek 
side, and in the rare cases where they do touch the Latin it is to 
accommodate the Latin to some change made by them in the 
Greek. All the liturgical notes are made for the Greek text ; 
even the Sortes Sanctorum are put on the Greek side. There 
is no indication that Codex Bezae has ever been formally and 
publicly used except as a Greek book. That it was provided 
with a Latin version is an obvious indication that it was made 
for a community in which the vernacular speech was Latin ; that 
the liturgical notes are in Greek proves that at the time they 
were inserted the Codex was used as a Greek service book. 
Scholars therefore are agreed that it belonged to some community 
in the West, where a Greek rite was regularly or occasionally 
performed. Accordingly most recent investigations have placed 
the home of Codex Bezae, at least during the ninth century when 


most of the liturgical notes were written, in Southern Italy, perhaps 
at Amalfi or Rossano’. 


The Latin Corrector (G). 


The corrector called G by Scrivener has for us a peculiar 
importance. Out of more than a dozen scribes into whose hands 
Codex Bezae at various times has fallen, he is the only one that 
shows any interest in the Latin text. Several of the other 
correctors are proved by Dr. Harris to have been Latin-speaking 
individuals, but they seem not to have studied the Latin side. 

It is now well known that Dr. Scrivener made a very serious 


* Dr. Sanday has lately suggested that Codex Bezae may have come from 
Ravenna (Harris, p. 4). In favour of this may be alleged the cursive hand of the 
annotator or annotators called M by Scrivener. The cursive is evidently the natural 
hand of this scribe, and the queer appearance of his uncials in the Sortes is chiefly 
due to the circumstance that he is forming the letters in a cramped artificial manner, 
But his cursive writing (Scrivener, Facs. III, no. 15) is as much like the Ravenna 
hand of a. p. 756, figured in Thompson’s Palaeography, p. 144, as a bad hand can 
be like a good one. See especially the formation of A and n, and the combination 
dh (Codex Bezae, fol. 191 5). 
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mistake in assigning G to the eleventh century. It was Dr. Sanday 
who first pointed this out to me now seven or eight years ago, 
but it has since been generally recognised. Dr. Kenyon (¥. 7. S. 
i 293 ff) puts G down to the seventh century, but even this, I 
venture to think, is too late. My own opinion is that G is con- 
temporary with Codex Bezae itself, and that it is the hand of 
a person in some position of authority for whom the Codex itself 
was made. 

First let us look at the palaeographical evidence. Dr. Kenyon 
(p. 296) says: ‘Why Scrivener should have thrust G down so 
low, it is impossible to imagine. The Latin hand is of a well- 
marked character, with well-known forms of the letters g, 7, and s, 
which there is no reason to place later than the seventh century ; 
while the Greek, though of a less familiar type (especially when 
Scrivener wrote), is in a hand to which there are many parallels 
in the papyri of the Byzantine period, in the sixth and seventh 
centuries.’ But these seventh-century parallels—Dr. Kenyon is 
thinking of such hands as B. M. Pap. cxiii 13 (a) and cxiii 11 (a) 
—are after all not very close. There is a roughness and a stiff- 
ness about them which is foreign to the delicately formed 
characters of G, and I should be more inclined to compare G 
with B. M. Pap. cccxi and ccxl, both of about the year 346 A. D. 
Yet we can hardly expect to find a close resemblance between G 
and handwritings current in Egypt in the middle of the fourth 
century, for any corrector of Codex Bezae must be more than 
half a century later in time and widely removed in space. The 
fact is that there are very few extant papyri that can be certainly 
dated in the fifth or the sixth century, so that direct means of 
comparison fail us. For the Latin hand of G we may compare 
the writing of Victor— Victor famulus Christi et eius gratia 
episcopus Capuae, as he describes himself—the learned prelate for 
whom the Codex Fuldensis was transcribed and who read it 
through pen in hand in A.D. 546. But G’s characters are just 
as much better formed than Victor's scrawl, as the hand of d is 
better than the comparatively clumsy uncials of the Codex 
Fuldensis. G also resembles the hand of the Arian annotator 
of the Paris MS lat. 8907 (¥. 7. S. ii 151), who wrote not later 
than the early part of the sixth century. Still more like G in 
many respects are the annotations to the Bembine 7erence and 
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to the cod. Weingartensis of the Prophets, but the dates of these 
marginalia are themselves a matter of conjecture. The same is 
unfortunately true of the fragment of a tract called De Judiciis, 
edited by Mommsen in the MWonatsberichte of the Berlin Academy 
for 1879, p. 503 ff. The letters in this vellum fragment are not 
unlike those of G in general style, but all that can certainly be 
said of its age is that it is older than the publication of Justinian’s 
Code. The half-uncial hand of the Vatican Hilary (before 
510 A. D.) has also some resemblance to that of G, but it is stiffer 
than G and several of the letters, notably a df and g, are nearer 
the later minuscule forms. Thus there is really nothing from the 
palaeographical side to prevent us from assigning G to any date 
from the fourth to the sixth centuries ?. 

One of the first questions which will be asked about a corrector 
of a Biblical MS is the type of text with which he is familiar. 
Did he use the Vulgate or the Old Latin? The true answer is 
that he made use of neither text. Dr. Scrivener asserts indeed 
that in three places (Matt. xv 18, 20, xxv 25) G ‘corrects the 
Latin of our manuscript from the Vulgate,’ but examination proves 
how little can be founded on them. In Matt. xxv 25 1d ody was 
translated guod tuum ind; G has supplied the missing es¢, but 
this addition scarcely needed the authority of the Vulgate or any 
other version to commend it. Matt. xv 18, 20, are more inter- 
esting. In this chapter the verb xowody occurs five times (11 dzs, 
18, 20 dis) and is translated in d by the corresponding part of 
communicare. ‘This was the original O. L. rendering”, as is 
proved by its occurrence in £ and even in the Vulgate of some 
of the parallel passages in St. Mark. But the scribe of D (or 
of 3) misunderstood this, and changed xowody into the corre- 
sponding part of the verb xowwveiv. The mistake was corrected 
by an early hand, the intrusive letters being washed out, a process 
which naturally makes the identification of the corrector more 
difficult than when something fresh is added. The corrector may 
have been G himself, who cancelled communicant on the Latin side 
in vv. 18 and 20a, writing coinguinant on the margin. ‘ Coinqui- 
nant’ is the word used here in the Vulgate, and conceivably G took 


* One of the nearest parallels I know to the Greek hand of G is the document of 
A.D. 355 figured in Thompson’s Palaeography, p. 142, and here reproduced. 
? Cf. Aug. c. Faust, xvi 31; communicat, i.e. commune, profanum, d«é@apror facit. 
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it from thence. But it also stands in acf ff gr (hiant 4 4), so that 
it cannot be used to show G’s dependence upon or knowledge of 
the Vulgate. On the other hand, as Scrivener himself notes, 
in Acts ii 2 et factum est repente caelo echo (i. e. jxos) G puts uox 
in the margin for echo, although the Vulgate and the O. L. texts 
(including / p g and e) all have sonus. 

This last instance is significant. G is not a textual critic 
comparing one Latin text with another, but a scholar reading 
over the text pen in hand and making quite freely on his own 
authority such changes as appear to him advisable. In Acts ii 2 
he wished it to be clear that the Greek spoke of a ‘ voice’ from 
heaven, not of a mere earthly ‘echo. That G was a scholar 
admits of little doubt from the way in which he corrects the 
betacisms of the scribe?. Such monstrosities as eruum uacum 
are turned by him into werbum uacuum. But he cares nothing 
for the conventional Biblical Latin. For example, in Acts iv 9 
the scribe of Codex Bezae (or its ancestor) forgot to cross a T, 
and so instead of St. Peter being asked super benefacto hominis 
infirmi we read 

SVPER BENEFACIO HOMINEM INFIRMVM 
i.e. benefacto was miswritten denefacio and then carelessly taken 
to bea verb. This is corrected by G into 
SVPER BENEFICIO HOMINIS INFIRMI 

Grammar and sense are brought back, but not by recourse to 
other Latin texts, for no Latin text here has deneficium instead 
of benefactum. Similarly G wishes to substitute the classical 
mille passuum in Matt. v 41 for the barbarous milium unum of d. 
But the other Latin texts here have mille passus as the equivalent 
of plrcov ev, 


Latin Equivalents for ‘Yes.’ 


The clearest indication both of the point of view and culture 
of G, and at the same time of the methods which underlie 
the Latin of Codex Bezae itself, is to be found in the Latin 
renderings for vai,‘ yes.’ These are so interesting in themselves 


1 The only peculiar spelling I have found in G is in Matt. xxi 13, where he 
corrects ‘spelucam’ into speluncham. This odd form is characteristic of the 
corrector of Cod. Sangermanensis (g), and is found in Jo. xi 38 in Wordsworth’s C 
and Z*, one a Spanish MS and the other supposed to be Italian. 
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that I give them in tabular form. The renderings may be grouped 
under four heads: (1) ta, (2) utigque,(3) etiam,and a miscellaneous 
class (4). 

In the Gospels I have confined myself for the most part to the 
really ancient codices a 4 e f k m and the Vulgate, but any peculiar 
renderings, such as indelleximus in Matt. xiii 51 corb, are put down. 
In the Acts 4 is the Fleury Palimpsest, g the Gigas, » the 
Perpignan MS published by Berger. 


ITA VTIQUE Other renderings. 


Matt. v 37 est Latt. omn., (exc. 
d) including G 
ix 28 k& abqfvg credimus G 
xi go k& a 

26 kabqfvg 
xiii 51 he abqf intelleximus G corb 
xv 27 ke abq 
xvii25 é an (b) facit aut praes(tat) 
G__utique non 6 
xxi 16 bqfrvg |om.e  [hiat a] 


Mc. vii 28 S vg om.d bc ffi 
om. D > 565 


Luc. vii26 ¢ bcqvg 
x21 eabetc.gf 
xis5r eabete. g fvg 
xii 5 etfvg 





sed et Simoni sic 


| 
Jo. xi 27 a b f vg (utuque é) 
xxi 15 a br (utuque e) ad fifve 
16 @ r (utuque e) dbfffvg)| dicit ‘Diligisme?’ 
respondit‘ Diligo.’ 
ait ei ‘Pasce oues 
meas.’Romancler- 


gy ap. Cypr. 486 


(17) 


Ac.v 8 tanti (only) Lucf. 
itaque (only) g 
xxii 27 [Aiat a} 
e.yu Der( = g) (ciuis romanus sum 
Aug.) sumg 











A glance at the above table at once brings out the general 
distribution of the evidence. It is evident that z¢a is ‘ African,’ 
utique and etiam ‘European.’ But utigue belongs to an earlier 
strain of the text than etiam; for when 4 and its allies have 
utique, then f and the Vulgate sometimes have etiam, but f and 
the Vulgate never have wtique except when @ has it also. 

Among this confusion of renderings the steadfastness of d is 
noteworthy. It has efiam every time, even in Matt..v 37, where 
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the whole company of Latin texts have est, est, for ‘yea, yea.’ 
Evidently etiam is no primitive feature of the Latin versions; if 
uniformity were in this instance a characteristic of the earliest 
text, the evidence points to zfa not to etiam as the original. 
In the matter of rendering vat, therefore, d is simply a slavish 
image of D, i.e. the Latin text has been influenced by the Greek, 
not the Greek by the Latin}. 

But the corrections of d by the contemporary hand called 
G are still more remarkable. Where he changes the ‘ etiam’ 
of d it is neither into ‘ita’ nor ‘utique.’ He boldly leaves the 
Latin Bible and answers (like the sons of Zebedee *) with a verb. 
When the two blind men are asked in Matt. ix 28 whether they 
believe that Jesus can open their eyes, G makes them reply 
Credimus ‘we believe, in place of the Etiam of d. ‘ Have ye 
understood all these things?’ says our Lord to the disciples 
in Matt. xiii 51; according to G they answer Jntelleximus ‘we 
have understood.’ These corrections do not appear to rest on 
the authority of another Latin version but on a feeling for language, 
for in another instance G actually supplies an alternative. In 
Matt. xvii 24, 25, we read in d 


MAGISTER VESTER NON PRAESTAT TRIBVTVM. ET DICIT 
ETIAM 
but in the margin G has written in substitution for efiam the 
words 
FACIT AVT PRAES[TAT] 

To the question ‘Your master, does he not pay the tribute?’ 
G’s answer is ‘ He does,’ or ‘ He pays.’ 

The only case where this idiom is found in a Latin MS of the 
Gospels is Matt. xiii 51 corb,a MS with a Vulgate base mixed 
with O. L. elements of various dates. But there does not 
seem to be any near link connecting cord with Codex Bezae 
or its correctors. It would be interesting if we could assume 
that St. Augustine had Ciuis Romanus sum in his MS as the 
equivalent of Naf in Acts xxii 27. For vai, D has eiué, in which 
it is supported by g (‘sum’), d being unfortunately missing. But 


? A good parallel to the mechanical consistency of d in rendering vai is to be 
found in his steady preference for substantia to render 7a indpxovra, where other 
Latin texts have res or facultates, &c. (O. L. Bibl. Texts, ii 135). 

? Matt. xx 22, 
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it is far from certain that St. Augustine is doing more than give 
the sense of St. Paul’s reply’. 


Now who was this G? He was not a regular corrector of 
Codex Bezae, for his corrections do not go all through the 
volume. They are found throughout St. Matthew and in the 
early chapters of Acts. He seems to have begun at the begin- 
ning of a book and to have read through the Latin, pen in hand, 
until he was tired, correcting the spelling and making here and 
there more serious alterations, such as we have noticed. Let us 
put the points together. 

(1) G’s language was Latin. 

(2) Yet he knew Greek, and where he adds a line of Greek 
(Matt. xviii 18) he writes it with an assured hand. 

(3) He pays no attention to the traditional Latin Bible. 

(4) His handwriting is that of a scholar, not of a professional 
scribe, and he makes corrections where he chances to have been 
reading. 

The last consideration suggests a person in authority, examining 
the codex before he gives it his imprimatur, to use a convenient 
anachronism. I venture therefore to suggest that G is the hand- 
writing of the Bishop of the church for which Codex Bezae was 
originally prepared; this church was a Latin-speaking community, 
but one in which the Gospels were read in Greek, either generally 
or on special occasions. In such a community the Greek side of 
Codex Bezae (D) was Holy Scripture; the Latin side (d) was 
merely a ‘crib,’ if one may be allowed the word. 

In view of the freedom with which G treats the Latin render- 
ings of the Gospels it is difficult to believe that the writer can 
have lived much later than the end of the fifth century. The 
case is quite different from the occurrence of Old Latin readings 
in a MS of the eighth or ninth century. Anything almost may 
be perpetuated by the conservatism of a scribe. But G is the 
autograph of a scholar making a fresh departure ; and where shall 
we find a scholar in Western Europe after the beginning of the 
sixth century who would dare to have an opinion of his own as 

? ‘Non enim dicendo Ciuis Romanus sum non erat paratus hoc in se contemni 


quod pro minimo habebat ab eis qui in illo nomen tam pretiosum et salutare con- 
tempserat’ (De Serm. Dom. i). 
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to what was the appropriate way to render the Greek of the 
Gospels into Latin? For G does not shelter his changes under 
an alius or an aliter, like the annotator of the Weingarten Codex 
of the Prophets, to name the most obvious parallel; his alterations 
are made boldly on his own authority. 

Is there then any valid reason why we should not assign Codex 
Bezae itself to the fifth century, to the generation after the death 
of St. Augustine? The chief argument for bringing down the date 
of the book into the sixth century has been the rusticity of the 
Latin side, but if we think of this Latin text as a mere ‘crib’ there 
is less difficulty in giving it an earlier date. The unusual number 
of provincialisms and vulgarisms is what we should be prepared 
to expect in such a work; if the Latin text of Codex Bezae were 
neither regarded as Scripture nor designed for public reading in 
church it would have, so to speak, less dignity to keep up. At 
the same time the most pedantic efforts do not prevent the authors 
of such ‘cribs’ from retaining many a reminiscence of older 
versions 1, 

To regard d in the way indicated above explains what we find 
in the Latin side of Codex Bezae. Naturally it does not explain 
the more important problems offered by the Greek text of Codex 
Bezae. But it does not exclude occasional conformations of the 
Greek to the Latin ; under the circumstances a scribe in copying 
Dd from the hypothetical 20 may have still further assimilated 
the two sides in all good faith. But the modifications of D and 
its ancestors seem to me to have been different in kind from the 
modifications of d and its ancestors. D, it is true, is an exile and 
no doubt has picked up foreign ways, but its companion d differs 


1 Reminiscences due to a knowledge of the current version are impossible to 
avoid. The most pedantically literal version of any part of the Bible in English 
is probably Cureton’s translation of the Syriac Gospels called by his name. Thus 
for the first Beatitude he gives us ‘ Happy they, to the poor in their spirit, because 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ Yet a few verses further down (Matt. v 15) 
he brings in the ‘candle’ and the ‘candlestick’ of the Authorised Version, ren- 
derings that are appropriate enough as equivalents for the Avxyvov and Avyxviav 
of the Greek, but which by no means reproduce the ‘torch’ (sh'rdégd@) and ‘lamp- 
stand’ (m'ndrtd) of the Syriac. Similarly, Cureton translates both the modyd 
of Matt. v 15 and the sa’tha of Luc. xi 33 by the conventional ‘bushel.’ So strong 
indeed is the influence of the English version that in one place at least it has 
affected the Syriac text, for no doubt that is the reason why an ‘and’ has slipped 
in, both in Syriac and in English, before the last clause of Luc. iii 14. 
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yet more from its Latin compeers than D differs from other 
Greek MSS. 

Strictly speaking, the date we assign to Codex Bezae does not 
greatly affect our estimate of its textual value. It is the internal 
characteristics of its text, not its assumed date, that have made 
it the most widely discussed of all Biblical MSS. At the same 
time I cannot help thinking that the historical interest of Codex 
Bezae is increased, if we are able to think of it as a product of the 
fifth century, of the times of Apollinaris Sidonius and of Leo the 
Great, an epoch when the Old Latin Versions were still current 
in the West. On the ordinary view, which puts Codex Bezae in 
the sixth century, we are obliged to regard the book almost as 
an historical accident of the Dark Ages. 


F. C. BURKITT. 


VOL, III. 
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‘IT IS HIS ANGEL,’ 


THERE are sundry passages in the Old Testament and in the 
New where the word angel seems to be used in a sense decidedly 
different from that which we usually assign to it. An angel is 
in Scripture an entirely heavenly being, albeit manifested to 
men in a human form as God’s ‘messenger’ to them. In the 
passages I propose to examine he is rather a representative of 
men, dwelling in the heavenly world. The common term ‘ guard- 
ian angel’ tends to bridge the gulf that lies between these two 
classes of spirits. If I may state my conclusion first and present 
the evidence later, I should describe the ‘ representative angels’ 
as spiritual counterparts of human individuals or communities, 
dwelling in heaven, but subject to changes depending on the 
good or evil behaviour of their complementary beings on earth. 
I will first bring forward the Biblical passages in question and 
interpret them on this assumption, and then advance some sug- 
gestions as to the origin of this belief, which I hope to show 
is closely connected with a strongly developed tenet of Zoroas- 
trianism. 

The only clear Old Testament ‘passages are found at the end 
of the Book of Daniel: see Driver's note on x 13. Here the 
term prince (W) is exclusively used. These ‘ princes’ represent 
Persia, Greece, and other nations. They are certainly not ‘ mes- 
sengers of Jehovah,’ for we find the ‘ prince of Persia’ actually 
restraining for three weeks the messenger sent to Daniel, and it 
is only the intervention of a mightier ‘ prince’ which enables the 
messenger to pursue his journey. It would be natural to infer 
that these princes were simply the old gods of the nations, with 
their status adapted to the later monotheism. Such a view would 
suit Ben-Sira excellently (xvii 17, where jyovpevoy presumably 
represents W, as it does in eleven Old Testament passages ', 


+ But not in Daniel /. c., where LXX has orparnyis, Theodot. dpxav. 
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according to Hatch and Redpath). But for Daniel there is an 
objection which seems absolutely fatal, in that Israel’s prince is 
not Jehovah but Michael. It is natural to infer that Ben-Sira 
represents the native Jewish standpoint, while Daniel shows the 
influence of a foreign idea. If we suppose that this idea involves 
the existence of counterparts or impersonations of the nations in 
the supersensual world, we are free to regard ‘ El] Triumphant’ 
(Michael, ‘ who is like El?’) as the heavenly ‘double’ of Israel, 
‘El strives (?),’ onearth. In Weber’s Fiidische Theologie’, pp. 107f, 
there are cited Talmudic passages showing the solidarity of each 
nation with its heavenly prince’. Before God punishes a nation 
He humbles its angel, whom He will at the last judge before He 
judges the nation. That the conception of guardianship was not 
by any means excluded, either in Daniel or in the Talmud, 
shows that the foreign element was thoroughly assimilated ; 
it is not till New Testament times that we find angels purely 
representative. 

Whether there is anything else in the Old Testament which 
may be set with these passages in Daniel and Ben-Sira is very 
hard to say. Deut. xxxii 8 would be closely parallel to the 
latter if the LXX reading were accepted. Ps. Ixxxii can be 
interpreted as addressed to representative angels, if the postulate 
of a decidedly late date be granted ; cf. Ps. lviii 1, if DYN be read. 
The only really probable addition to be made is Isa. xxiv 21 ff 
(so Delitzsch, Cheyne, &c.). As Prof. Bevan observes, ‘the fact 
that in Dan. x this belief is rather presupposed than definitely 
stated shows that the author is here dealing with a conception 
already familiar to his readers.’ 

The inclusion of these ‘ideas’—to use the obvious Platonic 
phraseology—under the same name as the angels properly so 
called, is first found in the New Testament. It is immediately 
manifest that the conception I have described exactly fits what 
we desiderate for the ‘angels of the seven churches’ in the 
Apocalypse. At the very outset (i 20) they are identified with 
the ‘ seven stars’ seen in the glorified Redeemer’s hand; and, as 
we shall see later, there is a close connexion between these 
‘angels’ and the stars in popular creeds of Asia. In the messages 
to the Seven Churches the being addressed is an ‘angel’ who 


? See also Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judentum, i 814 f (cited by Delitzsch). 
L1l2 
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concentrates into his own personality the virtues and the sins of 
the community he represents. He is commanded to repent, to be 
faithful unto death, to be watchful, and sc on. In two passages 
{ii 10, iii 11) he is promised as a reward for faithfulness ‘ the crown’ 
—that is the orépavos rijs (wis of the Agraphon preserved in 
Jamesi12. But the penalty for unfaithfulness falls mostly on 
the earthly partner of his being. The Lord will ‘come?’ in dis- 
pleasure at him, and move his Avyvla out of its place ; but the 
Avxvia is the church, of which the star is the angel. If he does 
not repent of harbouring the Nicolaitans, the Lord will ‘come’— 
—again épxoual oo—‘and make war against them. igo as 
kAéntys .. . éxt o€ is the only threat directed against the angel of 
the all but dead church at Sardis. In the last letter we have 
‘I will spew thee out of my mouth’; but even this is followed by 
renewed offers of Divine grace which seem to emphasise the 
extreme unwillingness to conceive of the ‘angel’ as capable of 
final ruin, whatever might happen to his ‘ lampstand’ on earth. 
The connexion of this with the general doctrine we shall see 
later (p. 521). 

The ‘angels’ of individuals appear twice in the New Testa- 
ment. In Acts xii 15 Peter's angel is imagined to have spoken 
to the girl Rhoda who answers the door. We cannot deduce 
much from this, except that the incredulous Christians, if they 
meant Peter’s ghost, must have thought of a ‘phantasm of the 
living,’ for there is no suggestion that they supposed he was dead 
without their having heard of it. The conditions are best satis- 
fied with the assumption that they imagined Peter’s angel or 
heavenly counterpart to have taken his shape and appeared as 
his ‘double.’ Incomparably more important, of course, is the 
saying of our Lord, reported in Matt. xviii 10, in which it seems 
to me clear that He meant to set His seal upon the doctrine now 
under consideration. That doctrine is not, however, the existence 
of ‘guardian angels.’ The importance of the debita pueris rever- 
entia is not especially inculcated by the statement that angels 
charged with their care are always near the Throne; we should 
rather expect to find them ‘encamping around’ their charges. 
Substitute the idea of the heavenly counterpart *, and we get at 


' ii 5 épxopai co, not mpds ce: it is dativus incommodi. 


* Mr. Murray supplies me with an interesting quotation from F. D. Maurice 
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once a profound reason for their presence nearest to the Father. 
They represent those who have not yet learned to sin, despite the 
potentialities which time will develop. The ‘ angels of the little 
ones’ are nearest to God for the same reason as their earthly 
counterparts are typical members of the kingdom of heaven. As 
sin asserts its power over the child, its angel must correspond- 
ingly lose its privilege, to be regained only when stern conflict 
has for ever slain the primal enemy. It was not mere poetry. 
when Wordsworth sang of the heaven that ‘ lies around us in our 
infancy,’ and how the ‘vision splendid’ fades with the advance of 
life—to have its second rising, we may thankfully add, in the 
dawn of what shall never be a ‘common day.’ 

There do not seem to be other Biblical passages making clear 
reference to this kind of ‘angel.’ It seems just possible that an 
explanation of 1 Cor. xi 10 may be deduced from the conception. 
In the world where all things are done xara ragéw, the ‘ angels’ of 
the women keep their proper place relative to those of the men: 
wherefore let their-earthly counterparts likewise bow to authority 
and wear its sign on their heads. This explanation is at least as 
simple as some that have been offered! In vi 3, combined with 
Matt. xiv 28, we may plausibly see God’s servants pronouncing 
His judgements on ‘angels’ of communities or individuals, just 
as the Prophets pronounced them on Ephraim or Judah of 
old. Stade (Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, ii 241) finds guardian 
angels of individuals in Job v 1, xxxiii 23, the latter passage, 
however, being obscure. It may be questioned whether these 
passages go much beyond the ordinary conception of minis- 
tering spirits; obviously they have nothing in common with 
the representative angels with which we are here concerned. 
As we have seen, even in Daniel the representative angels are 
not free from guardian functions; and it is not till the New Testa- 
ment period that the conception is found quite unmixed, and 
there only in a few passages. Indeed the case for treating the 


(Unity of the N. T., vol. i p. 183): ‘The little child, the humblest human creature, 
was dear to His Father in heaven. He did not look upon it merely as a fallen 
corrupted thing. Its Angel, its pure original type, that which it was created to be, 
was ever present with Him, was ever looking up into His face.’ Maurice is, 
however, interpreting Scripture more from Plato than on the lines developed here: 
neither the ‘ angels of the churches’ nor the Zoroastrian conception to be described 
later have anything ‘ ideal’ about them. 
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phenomenon as essentially due to foreign influence is greatly 
strengthened by the evidence which shows how little hold the 
conception had in Judaism, and how easily it glided into the 
thoroughly native idea of ‘ ministering spirits, sent forth to do 
service for the sake of them that shall inherit salvation.’ 

I am not competent to essay any systematic effort to trace this 
doctrine in post-apostolic Christianity. I may, however, quote 
some suggestions which were made by members of the Cam- 
bridge Theological Society when I read this paper in its original 
form. Dr. J. P. Arendzen compared a passage in the ‘ Testa- 
ment of the Lord,’ which stands thus in Rahmani’s translation :— 
*Quae enim [sc. uiduae] probe ministrauerint, ab archangelis 
glorificabuntur. quae uero sunt intemperantes, loquaces [eéc.], 
simulacra ipsarum animarum, quae stant coram Patre luminis, 
peribunt et adducentur ad habitandas tenebras. cum enim opera 
ipsarum, quae quidem uisibilia sunt, ad excelsum ascendent, facile 
ipsas impellent in abyssum, ut post mutationem et interitum 
huius mundi ipsa simulacra earundem animarum surgant in testi- 
monium contra ipsas, impediantque illas, quominus sursum 
adspiciant. cuiusuis enim animae simulacrum seu typus coram 
Deo ante constitutionem mundi stat’ (p. 97). The existence of 
these archetypal souls with God before the beginning of the 
creation is a cardinal feature of the Zoroastrian doctrine which 
will be presently described. Mr. Glover mentioned a passage in 
the Latin Visio Pauli’, where angels inhabiting human beings 
go up to heaven to report their good and bad deeds to God; 
note also that there are angels of communities—‘ angelus unius- 
cuiusque populi et uniuscuiusque uiri et mulieris, qui protegunt et 
conseruant eos.’ These are, however, guardian angels, and in 
any case the caution noted lower (p. 525, note) must apply. A 
certain similarity was noticed by Professor Chase between the 
mAnpwpa and xévwpa of the Valentinian system and the heavenly 
and earthly counterparts here under discussion; we may pre- 
sume Eastern as well as Platonic elements in this Gnosis. Neo- 
platonic parallels were suggested by Mr. Glover, in the divinity 
who, according to Porphyry, visited Plotinus* ; and by Mr. Hart, 


* M. R. James, Apocrypha Anecdota, i p. 13. 
2 Vita, ch. 10: rod avvévros abr@ olxeiov daipovos xadovpévov. Ib. ors your abr@ 
. +. wai BiBAlow ypapev wept rod elAnxdros Huds Saipovos. Cf. Augustine C. D. x 9. 
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in Iamblichus De Mysteriis. The closest parallel adduced was 
the ‘Heavenly Robe’ in the Hymn of the Soul. Mr. Burkitt 
drew attention to line 91 in Prof. Bevan’s edition, which in his 
own paraphrase runs : 


‘I heard it [the Robe] cry aloud to them that carried it: 
‘There is the Paladin, for whom they reared me up! 
Have I not known that with his toils my stature grew?”’ 


The Robe has been previously described as the image of the 
soul, which is finally to be united to it. This is pure Parsism : 
cf. the passage from Darmesteter quoted below, p. 522 note. We 
may also compare the exquisite picture in Yasht xxii of the good 
man’s Conscience coming to meet his soul after death, embodied 
as a fair maiden, whose beauty has been growing with every one 
of his good thoughts, words and deeds. But there is indeed in 
the Hymn at least as much Parsism as Christianity. In expressing 
thus my own first impression on reading the Hymn I am glad to 
find myself in agreement with the latest writer on the relations 
of Judaism and Parsism, E. Béklen, in his careful study of the 
eschatology of the two religions’. There is in fact the same 
ambiguity as in the case of Mani, whose heresy is variously 
claimed as Christianity tainted with Parsism, as Parsism with 
a strain of Christianity, and as Chaldaeism with elements drawn 
from both. It is interesting to notice that Syriac literature has 
given us our two best parallels to the Parsi conception. How 
much more Parsism lies buried in Syrian Christianity the experts 
in this field might with great advantage inquire. 

Before passing on, I should like to mention a remarkable 
appearance of the ‘representative angel’ in a region lying rather 
aside from the path of the specialist in patristics. In the Zmscri- 
ptiones Maris Aegaei, vol. iii, there are catalogued about forty 
Christian tombs from Thera with the inscription d&yyeAos 0d deivos. 
Once or twice the formula has dyyéAov, but (as Professor Ramsay 
notes in a letter to me) never dyyéAq, in marked contrast to the 
similar-seeming dis manibus sacrum. In one inscription (946) we 
have dyyedos KadAwwdns xal Eidpavrixijs. No. 1238, the only one 
The daemon in question would answer to the Greek conception rather than the 
Persian. 


* Die Verwandtschaft der jiidisch-christlichen mit der parsischen Eschatologie (Got- 
tingen, 1902), pp. 46f., 64. 
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outside Thera, has the following legend :—xal émi yéus rd Onxiov 
todro, évopxilw tpas tov Sde epeotdra dvyedov pH tis more ToApi 
évddde Twa xatabéobe. This suggests that the angel was supposed 
to be hovering over the tomb, so that we translate the Theraean 
formula,‘ Here is the angel of so-and-so.’ In other words we have 
a veneer of Christianity overlying the immemorial belief of the 
Pelasgian race, that the soul of the dead man remained in or near 


the tomb which was his home: see Ridgeway’s Early Age of 
Greece i pp. 510f. 


We proceed to ask how this belief arose within Judaism. The 
essence of it is, as I have said, that the ‘angel’ is not the guardian 
but the representative, the ‘double’ of the person with whom he 
is associated. If Iam right in my exegesis, it is not easy to attach 
this idea naturally to the ordinary Old Testament conception of 
angels. It is not enough to call in Talmudic passages which show 
that angels, like Homeric gods, sometimes assumed the form of 
certain human beings: for examples see J. Lightfoot on Acts xii 
15. The mere assumption of a man’s form and likeness may 
explain that passage fairly, but it does not help Matt. xviii 10, 
and still less does it throw light on the ‘ Angels of the Churches,’ 
which have to be (in Professor Gwatkin’s words) ‘ personifications 
of their Churches.’ It seems reasonable to ask whether foreign 
influence will account for the rise- of this doctrine, and, if so, 
whence that influence came. 

The grounds on which I fix upon Parsism as the influence in 
question cannot be exhaustively discussed within the limits of 
this paper. Perhaps I may refer to the article Zoroastrianism 
in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, in which I have discussed in detail 
the alleged Parsic traits in Jewish angelology, demonology and 
the doctrine of the Resurrection. That the Zoroastrian Fravashis 
answer exactly to what we desiderate as the original hint for these 
representative angels will be easily shown. That they actually 
supplied the hint is not so easy to prove; but we may fairly call 
in as evidence the coincident fact that the latest Jewish develop- 
ments of doctrine, as seen in the New Testament, are remarkably 
parallel with the doctrines of Parsism. We must probably admit 
that the ultimate similarity was largely reached by different roads. 
But the Jews of the last centuries B.C. undeniably knew that the 
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Persians, to whom they owed their deliverance from Babylon and 
the protection of their infant community after the Return, believed 
in the resurrection and in hierarchies of angels and spirits. It 
seems fair to conclude that this knowledge may well have afforded 
a stimulus to Jewish thinkers, prompting them to recognise such 
beliefs as latent in the first principles of Judaism. 

The Avestan title of the angels under discussion is nearly always 
asaonam fravasayod, ‘fravashis of the pious.’ There is no trace of 
fravashis of the wicked ; and only in one late writing is there an 
allusion to the fate of the fravashi when a good man fell into sin. 
We gather that it fled away to Ahura Mazda, and practically 
ceased to be. The attributes of the fravashis are not very easy 
to define consistently: it would seem that the concept includes 
elements from different sources. Many of their features are those 
of manes, ‘ the good folks,’ who from the tenth to the twentieth of 
March revisit the earth and are feasted by the living. It is easy 
to recognise here the Pitdras, ‘fathers,’ of the Rigveda. The 
conception is one found largely among Indogermanic peoples; 
but while the dependence of the dead upon the living, which 
leaves a bare trace behind in the Feast of the Dead, is a common 
idea, the Iranians have emphasised much more considerably the 
manifold beneficence of these spirits on earth. We are told that 
they were once located in heaven, but came down eager to fight 
against the powers of evil and promote the ultimate triumph of 
Ahura Mazda. Moreover we find that they belong not only to 
the dead but to the living and to those who are not yet born. 
Ahura Mazda himself has his fravashi! ; and in a passage of the 
long Avestan hymn especially addressed to the ( Yasht xiii 21 f) 
we find probably fravashis of communities*. Clearly therefore 

1 Professor Barnes remarked on the apparent identification of Jehovah and His 
angel, in Judges vi 11-24, and other passages. It is certainly tempting to connect 
this with the fact that Ahura has his fravashi, or double; but it is very hard to see 
how there could be a historical connexion so early. I am inclined to agree rather 
with those who find Parsi influence only in the /ater Jewish angelology. The 
native Hebrew doctrine would give no names to angels and no individuality, 
regarding them merely as manifestations of Jehovah. The Jews preserved the 


tradition that ‘the names of the angels came up with them from Babylon,’ that is 
from the exile generally. 


? “We worship the fravashis of house and family and clan and township and 
high-priests [lit. ‘highest Zarathushtras’—the prophet’s name in a superlative 
form], past, present, and future, who are pious.’ The words are virtually repeated 
in Yasna, xxvi 1 and xvii 18. In the last passage, cf. Mills in S. B. E., xxxi 259, 
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they are not only manes, and only a part of their attributes can 
be explained from such an origin. Here comes in therefore the 
analysis of the ‘ Rabbis’ of later Parsism, who define man as made 
of body, life, soul, form, and fravashi! ; the soul at: death becomes 
immortal by union with the fravashi, which is described as the 
part of man which is in the presence of Ahura. The fravashi is 
therefore not a guardian spirit, something detached from man and 
watching over him. It is an inseparable part of him, the part 
which is hidden with God. The origin of this conception may 
well be entirely independent of the belief in the spirits of 
ancestors. Nothing seems clearer in the history of Zoro- 
astrianism than the fact that we have to recognize three distinct 
strata, due respectively to (1) the primitive Iranian nature-worship, 
(2) the reform of Zoroaster, (3) the modification of this reformed, 
but partially relapsed, Iranian religion by the Magi. The general 
description of this Magian counter-reformation would be that they 
introduced ritual into a religion which before them had hardly 
any at all. To them we should probably ascribe the mechanical 
division of actions and creatures between the Good Spirit and 
the Evil, the endless ceremonies by which demons are exorcised, 


the extravagant sanctity assigned to earth, water, and especially 
fire, the magical efficacy of prayer-formulae punctually repeated 
in a dead language. Antiquity moreover expressly connected 
with them two characteristic practices, one the most obvious 
feature of Parsi settlements to-day, the other vehemently re- 
pudiated by Parsis for many centuries, and successfully shown 


whose translation agrees with mine. Darmesteter differs, but his rendering seems 
rather forced. 

1 The whole passage is thus translated by Darmesteter (Le Zend-Avesta, ii 500) : 
‘ Auhrmazd a composé l'homme de cing éléments: le corps, la vie, l’4me, la forme, 
et le fréhar (fravashi]. Le corps est la partie matérielle. La vie est ]’élément lié 
au vent... L’ame est ce qui, dans le corps, avec le secours des sens, entend, voit, 
parle et connait. La forme (litt. “le miroir,” ‘‘l'image”) est ce qui est dans la 
sphére du soleil. Le froéhar est ce qui est devant le Seigneur Auhrmazd. Ces 
éléments ont été créés de telle nature que quand sous l’action du démon l'homme 
meurt, le corps retourne 4 la terre, la vie au vent, la forme au soleil, et l’ame se lie 
au frohar, de sort qu’ils ne peuvent faire périr ’4me.’ Darmesteter observes, 
‘Autrement dit, le frohar est I’élément divin de la personne humaine, et il est le 
seul élément immortel de nature puisque l’ame n’échappe a la mort que par son 
union au frohar.’ The return of the ‘image’ to the sun seems to account for the 
shadowless character of the resurrection body (Theopompus ap. Plutarch Isis et 
Osiris, ch. 47). For ideas connected with shadows see Frazer, Golden Bough*, 
i 290 f. 
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to be absent from the Avesta, viz. (1) the exposure of the dead 
on ‘ Towers of Silence’ to be devoured by vultures, (2) the supreme 
religious merit of incestuous marriages. There is not much else 
that we can gather about the Magi, apart from the religion with 
which they became so completely identified. We know from 
Herodotus that they were one of the five tribes of the Medes, 
from him and the Behistan Inscription that under Gaumata the 
pseudo-Smerdis they made a bold bid for political power, and 
that the feast of the Mayoddéva was instituted to commemorate 
their defeat. In Jer. xxxix 3,13 we have the title Rab-Mag, 
apparently denoting the official head of a sacred caste at Babylon. 
Another pre-exilic reference to them must be traced in Ezek. viii 
16f. Parsi priests may be seen to-day adoring the sun, with the 
branch held to their face—the darsom, or ‘ bundle of fine tamarisk 
boughs,’ as Strabo calls it. The ‘abomination’ which Ezekiel 
beheld in the Temple was presumably a rite of Magianism pure 
and simple, before the conflation of Magianism and Zoroastrianism 
proper, which seems to have been completed in the reign of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, early in the fourth century B.c. Finally, 
we have the considerable ancient testimony connecting the Magi 
with astrology and with magic, both practices absent from the 
Avesta, and the latter definitely banned. 

This scanty evidence does not give us very decisive help in 
recognising Magian elements when we meet them in Parsism or 
elsewhere. But, such as it is, it justifies our making the Magi stand 
sponsors for the treatment of the fravashi as an immortal part of 
man’s nature, dwelling in heaven, and sharing all the changes of 
its mortal counterpart on earth. With this goes the allotting 
of a fravashi to a community, and even to the Supreme Being. I 
would even conjecture that the purely Magian conception origin- 
ally assigned a fravashi to a bad man: the restriction to the good 
clearly is a trait derived from the other conception, in which the 
fravashis are the Manes, and it only introduces confusion into 
the psychological idea just described. Now during the Exile 
Hebrews at Babylon and ‘in the cities of the Medes’ were brought 
into close contact with the Magi. There they picked up the 
Median folk-tale—especially permeated with Magianism, as I 
have tried elsewhere to show '—which one of them adapted for 


1 See Expos. Times, March, 1900; Hastings, D. B., ‘Zoroastrianism,’ § 4. 
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purposes of edification in the romance 7odit. There, on my 
theory, they learnt the Magian notion of representative spirits in 
heaven, subject to moral development or degeneration with the 
individual or community on earth to which they belong. There 
too, from Magians who were not careful to square their doctrines 
with the Avesta, they may have learnt to identify these repre- 
sentative spirits with the stars. And from the Jews at the same 
time these Magi may have learnt enough of their national hopes 
to account for the event of Matt. ii, where the appearance of 
a brilliant new star is interpreted by these skilled évepomdéAo as 
the fravashi of a king new-born in Judaea. I must only briefly 
indicate the bearing of what I have said upon this event. Classical 
testimony is decisive as to the astrology of the Magi, and the 
traces (very scanty, I admit) in Parsi literature of an identification 
of the fravashis with stars are so much in keeping with what we 
know of their doctrines that we are fairly justified in regarding 
it as a genuine Magian belief, whether or no it was ever a part of 
Parsi orthodoxy. In that case we can see what would happen 
if a brilliant new star suddenly appeared ', like that which flashed 
out in Perseus in February 1901. It would be the fravashi of 
a great man just born. Why of a King of the Fews does not 
appear; but, since we know that a dream guided them before 
their return, it is not an extravagant supposition that a dream 
prompted their first interpretation of the phenomenon to which 
their astrological study directed their attention. It might be 
added that we are not obliged to restrict ourselves to phenomena 
which happen to have been recorded. Careful watchers of the 
skies like these Magi would recognise the appearance ofa star like 
Nova Persei, just reaching the first magnitude, but it is highly 
doubtful whether such a phenomenon would be noticed at all by 
ordinary people: scores of temporary stars as bright as that may 
have escaped observation in the last nineteen centuries. 

The conception of ‘ representative angels’ would almost inevit- 
ably glide into conceptions closely akin to it. On the one side 
there is the notion of a ‘double, the heavenly counterpart 
visualised on earth?. On the other side there is the idea of 


* A conjunction of planets will not do, for the planets were malign in what was 
presumably the Magian system: their retaining the names of angels shows that the 
pure Persian creed had not so regarded them. 

* On these ‘doubles’ see Frazer, Golden Bough®, i 249. 
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a ‘guardian’ angel, which would be naturally developed in a 
Jewish atmosphere; the already noted syncretism in the Parsi 
idea of the fravashi prepares the way for it. The part played by 
Raphael in 7o0dz¢t does not exclusively come under either of these 
heads. In the Median folk-tale already alluded to, the young 
man’s travelling companion must have been the ‘ Grateful Dead 
Man,’ who takes the same part in a story found over a very wide 
area, from Hans Andersen to Kashmir. The Jew who re-wrote 
the story has substituted an angel, who is at once the ‘double’ 
of the dead man buried by Tobit, and a ministering angel sent to 
help Tobit’s son because of his piety. 

Before treating as provisionally proved this indebtedness of 
Judaism to Magianism, I ought to deal with the counterclaim on 
behalf of the Greek dafuwv or the Roman Genius, usually made 
by commentators on our text from the Acts. Horace (Zp. ii. 
2. 187-9) has a well-known picture of the Genius, man’s com- 
rade who rules his natal star, lives and dies with him, and 
shines or lowers in countenance as the man does well or ill. 
Orelli’s note on this passage gives us an excellent collection of 
classical illustrations, and there is a long and detailed account 
of the Genius in the third-century writer Censorinus, de Die 

One sentence from this writer will go far to 
decide the question we are asking now :—‘ Genius est deus, cuius 
in tutela ut quisque natus est uiuit.’ True, he is defined by Varro 
as a man’s ‘animus rationalis,’ but that does not suffice to contra- 
dict the clear evidence that the Genius is a guardian deity’. 
When we add that he can hardly have been known in Palestine 
early enough for the purpose, even if Roman religious ideas had 
been as welcome there as they were unwelcome, we have pre- 
sumably disposed of his claim. Greek ideas had a fairer field, but 
the daizwyv has even less in common with the ‘ representative 


1 It is remarkable how great the general similarity is between the Genius and 
the Fravashi. The Genius, with his female counterpart the Juno, is the special 
patron of birth, a function which markedly belongs to the fravashis, Both seem to 
combine the ideas of an inborn part of the individual and a power which watches 
over him. And both from belonging to individuals acquire relations to communities, 
the Genius very markedly. See Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer (in Iwan 
v. Miller’s Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, v 4), pp.154 ff. The close 
similarity would have to be taken into account whenever the source of a late 
Christian conception is being sought: in such cases, development from N. T. doctrine 
ought not to be assumed as a matter of course. 
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angel.’ Take Dion Chrysostom’s definition, ‘that which domi- 
nates a man, in accordance with which he lives,’ or again ‘ some- 
thing outside, which rules the man and is lord of him.’ It is true 
that, like the fravashi, the daizwv is dyaddés; but we may fairly 
conclude that like the Genius he is ultimately an ancestral spirit 
taking a kindly interest in a descendant who is his ward. 

If I have not already travelled too far, I should like to con- 
clude with a conjecture as to the source of this Magian fravashi. 
The idea seems to me essentially identical with that of the 
External Soul, expounded very fully by Dr. J. G. Frazer in the 
Golden Bough*, iii 351-4461. It is shown there that primitive 
peoples in various parts of the world imagine the soul or life 
of a human being to reside somewhere outside him*. Some- 
times it is no further away than his hair, but in a great many 
cases it lives in some distant object—animal, plant, or inanimate 
thing—which must be destroyed before the man’s life can be 
taken. Ina large class of folk-tales embodying this belief, the 
life of a giant or a witch is safely stored in some absolutely 
inaccessible place, and the hero’s triumph lies in his finding. and 
destroying it, generally by the help of friendly animals. It is 
unnecessary to say that the Magian fravashi is a conception 
immeasurably loftier than this naive savage notion—though if we 
are inclined to despise the latter too heartily, it is well to remember 
that our German and Keltic ancestors must have held it in all 
good faith centuries after the Magi had risen to their development 
of this primitive germ. It seems just the kind of idea which the 
speculative East would naturally evolve out of such a primitive 
inheritance. If this be so, the theory of the present paper 
becomes a study in religious evolution, as applied to one corner 
of a field which may well show many similar examples*. It 


? I am very glad to have Dr, Frazer’s approval in this suggestion. 

3? That something like this idea survived among the Israelites of the early 
monarchy, at least to such an extent as to suggest a figure of speech, may be 
inferred from 1 Sam. xxv 29, to which Prof. Bevan called my attention. David’s 
life, says Abigail, is kept safe with Jehovah in the ‘ bundle of life,’ as a householder 
makes up a bundle of the things he most wishes preserved: the lives of his enemies 
He will ‘sling away.’ Another Biblical example of the separate soul may be seen 
in the magical ceremonies with which the prophetesses denounced by Ezekiel (xiii 
17 ff) ‘hunt souls’ (Robertson Smith ap. Frazer G. B. i 285 n). 

* I have endeavoured to trace some further examples in an article in the London 
Quarterly Review for April, 1902. 
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appears that a belief which actually has the seal of the Lord 
Christ’s approval had not been a special revelation to Israel, but 
was derived originally from the Magi, the very people whose 
representatives, generations later, were destined to offer the first 
tribute of the Gentile world before the infant Son of Man. And 
they in their turn developed the doctrine, if we are right, from the 
child’s idea current among savage ancestors. Those who have 
read, however slightly, in the works of modern scholars who are 
reducing to scientific form the tangled tale of primitive custom 
and superstition, will perhaps be ready to accept this as one of 
the paths by which God brought to men the knowledge which is 
life. We have long ceased to be afraid of evolution in the 
physical world ; and if the Creator thus worked there, why not in 
the moral and spiritual world as well? Among the follies, the 
superstitions, the barbarities of man in his childhood, a childhood 
blasted by the shadow of sin, we'see the silver thread of a Divine 
purpose which issues at last in the Redemption. We see how 
various elements of truth came to the nations, toAvpep@s Kal moAv- 
tpénws, till Truth became incarnate to correlate them all, ‘to 
bring together every joint and member, and mould them into an 
immortal feature of loveliness and perfection.’ And when that 
work is complete, ‘in that day shall Jehovah be one, and His 
revelation one.’ 
JAMES HOPE MOULTON. 
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THE CHURCH OF FRANCE IN THE LATTER 
HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


IT required more than common courage to attempt to summarise 
in one volume the history of human activity during the nineteenth 
century ; but no less than this is the aim of ‘Un Siécle'” It is 
a volume of some 900 pages, and it is made up of contributions 
from over thirty writers. Amongst these articles there are several 
of considerable interest. M. Lamy, for instance, on the develop- 
ment of nationalities and M. Joly on the history of governments 
both show a characteristically French sense of proportion and 
faculty for generalisation. But the defect of these excellent 
qualities is a certain impatience of detail in dealing with compli- 
cated questions like the Eastern question or the causes of the 
Boer war. In another part of the book M. Tavernier has an 
entertaining article on the history of the press, and M. Brunetiére’s 
sketch of the literature of the century is full of vigorous and 
stimulating statements of his point of view. Still, in spite of 
much that is interesting in individual articles, ‘Un Siécle’ as 
a whole is disappointing; and it is as a whole, after all, that 
a book of this sort must be judged. The thirty writers who 
have contributed to it are all French Catholics, but this is not 
enough to give it a real unity. The common purpose which 
underlies their work is only occasionally apparent. That common 
purpose is a desire to protest against the secularisation of modern 
life, to point out in the various domains of human activity the 
abiding influence of Christian ideas, and to urge the necessity of 
solving modern problems in accordance with Christian principles. 
The last section deals directly with the religious history of the 
century. It is there that the soul of the book is most easily 
seen, and that we get furthest away from résumés and compila- 


* Un Siécle: mouvement du monde de 1800 @ 1900. Publié par les soins d’un 
Comité sous la présidence de Mgr. Péchenard (H. Oudin, Paris, 1900). 
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tions. The first thought of an English reader who turns to this 
brief history of the French Church will probably be one of sur- 
prise at its exuberant hopefulness. French Catholicism has not 
of late years found much favour in England. A partial reaction 
has taken place against the wild extravagances of the English 
press at the time of the Dreyfus case, but French Catholics 
are still currently spoken of as men of doubtful loyalty and 
undoubted intolerance. Their political leaders are suspected of 
aiming at a new coup d'état, and the recent interference of 
the State with the religious orders has been justified on the plea 
of legitimate self-defence. In spite of all this, here are thirty 
prominent French Catholics writing in a tone ‘of buoyant hope- 
fulness of the prospects of Catholicism in their country. The 
contrast is so striking that it must leave a sense of insincerity in 
the English reader’s mind. Compare, however, the end of the 
nineteenth century with its beginning, and almost any degree 
of confidence is accounted for. 

The Revolution was not originally anti-Christian any more 
than it was anti-monarchical, yet it ended in the outburst of 
a more than Voltairian spirit. The scepticism which the philo- 
sopher had wished to keep from his servants went abroad into 
the streets, and soon turned into that positive hatred of religion 
which so few Englishmen can understand. Yet the destructive 
work done by the terror and the violence of the mob were but 
the signs of a deeper evil. Christianity seemed to have lost all 
hold on the minds of men, and it looked at one time as if it 
would be counted among the anomalies of an age now happily 
past, a ci-devant like the foolish pomps of Versailles. It is one 
of the most remarkable instances of Napoleon’s power of seeing 
realities that at the outset of his career he should have convinced 
himself of the latent strength of Catholicism in France; equally 
noteworthy is his willingness to set a limit, in religious matters, 
to the omnipotence of the state. A less clear-sighted man would 
have used his Italian victories to secure the recognition, if possi- 
ble, of the new French national Church, but neither at Tolentino 
nor in the Concordat did Napoleon make a direct or formal 
attack on the independence of the Church. The eyes of other men 
were not so open. Strengthened and purified though it was by the 
persecution of the Terror, the French Church in 1800 was still 

VOL. III. Mm 
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in a sense a Church of the Catacombs. The Concordat brought 
her out again into the light of day, and partially re-established 
the historic union between Church and State in France. Within 
a year Chateaubriand’s Génie du Christianisme initiated modern 
methods of apology. Starting from certain principles of ‘ reason,’ 
which they thought common property, the older apologists 
endeavoured to meet the rationalists face to face, and to prove 
logically the credibility of Christianity. Chateaubriand’s aim 
was to make Christianity admired and loved for its own sake, 
and, as the philosophical speculations of the nineteenth century 
have been concerned mainly with fundamental principles, 
Christian apologists, hopeless of a common basis, have turned 
more and more to his method. The Gé#ie was read by every- 
one, but its success was due almost as much to the novelty of the 
topic as to that of the method. It was quite an original idea in 
1800 for a man of letters to declare with enthusiasm that Chris- 
tianity was beautiful and noble. Between 1800 and 1900 much 
has happened in France and in the French Church. She survived 
the friendship and the enmity of Napoleon, and the still more 
dangerous patronage of the Bourbons. Whatever may be said of 
the Church in France at the present day there can be no doubt 
that her hold, at least on educated men, is far stronger than it was 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. There is no question 
as to her vitality. Hostility she may still arouse: no one can 
afford to treat her with contempt. 

A striking account of the progress made by the French Church 
will be found in Montalembert’s Les Jntéréts Catholiques au 
dix-neuvieme siécle—a work published in 1852 and intended as a 
protest against the second Empire. It sums up the results of 
half a century’s history, and as we read its eloquent narrative 
of the victories of liberty and religion the thought suggests 
itself that little further progress has been made between 1850 and 
1900. In some directions there has been a reaction; in others 
stagnation; where has there been progress? The following 
pages are intended as some attempt to deal with the history 
of French Catholicism during these fifty years. 

The progress made during the first half of the century was 
practically confined to the twenty years between 1830 and 1850. 
It was the French side of a European revival of religious enthu- 
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siasm—a movement noticeable in Germany, and ever memorable 
in England as the Oxford Movement. Its climax in France 
was during the second Republic. The revolution of July in 1830 
had been distinguished by anti-religious demonstrations ; churches 
had been sacked; priests had been compelled to hide them- 
selves. In 1848, on the contrary, the mob brought their flags 
to be blessed at Notre Dame, and the country clergy were much 
in request for the blessing of numberless trees of liberty. The 
contrast struck everyone. Montalembert attributed it, and he 
was probably right, to the independent attitude of the Church 
during the Monarchy of July. The fall of the Bourbons had 
roused her from her legitimist slumbers. The bishops had had 
to reconsider their relation to the State. At the critical 
moment, in October 1830, Lamennais started the Avenir, and 
the Catholic movement was afoot. Very briefly, its aim was 
to break the link between the Church and the monarchies of 
Europe, to draw closer the ties with the Papacy, and to cement 
an alliance between the Church and the peoples. If Lamennais 
had had his way the Church would have bound itself as close 
to the cause of liberty as it had seemed bound to the cause 
of order. It is easy to see now that this was too sudden and 
too extreme a change to propose. A condemnation from Rome 
was practically inevitable. Lamennais had not foreseen this 
and his imperious spirit resisted. At the critical moment his 
ecclesiastical adversaries in France had not the generosity to 
respect his time of trial, and by their repeated attacks must be 
held partly responsible for the result. The great Ultramontane 
broke with Rome and the Church. That the movement should 
have survived this disaster is the best proof of the truth of 
Lamennais’ essential position. Though their leader was lost 
to them his followers carried on the work in his spirit but with- 
out his exaggeration. After some months of bitter struggle 
Montalembert unreservedly accepted the Papal decision. He 
and Lacordaire remained to lead a definite Catholic movement 
partly religious, partly political, which culminated in the over- 
throw of the State monopoly of education in 1850. During 
these twenty years from 1830 to 1850 the progress of Catholic 
ideas and of Catholic influence was steady and consistent. It 
had its political and its intellectual side. There was a syste- 
Mm 2 
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matic attempt to gain religious liberties by parliamentary means. 
The claims of the Catholics were based on principles of liberty 
and on the equality of all before the law. The struggle was 
against privilege, not for it. The cause was taken up by re- 
markable and attractive men. Besides the men of the Avenir— 
Montalembert, most eloquent of the ‘sons of the Crusaders,’ 
and Lacordaire, the man who first discovered how to preach 
the Gospel to nineteenth-century Paris—there were now men 
like Ozanam, most sympathetic of professors, most genuine of 
philanthropists, or Pére de Ravignan, than whom no one could 
be better qualified to reconcile public opinion to the return 
of the Jesuits. These were some of the men who made 
Catholicism once more a power in the land, and who began to 
reconquer for Catholic ideas something of the position which 
they had held in the seventeenth century. 

With the fall of the second Republic and the establishment 
of the Empire all was changed. There was henceforth no united 
Catholic party. The first breach had occurred in the very hour 
of victory. The Falloux Law, overthrowing the State monopoly 
of secondary education, had been carried in the teeth of a violent 
opposition from a Catholic party led by Louis Veuillot. The 
Law was based on a compromise. The State was to keep the 
monopoly of conferring degrees; it was to abandon that of 
managing the schools. But Veuillot and his paper the Univers 
were against all compromise, and it required the personal inter- 
vention of Pius IX in the matter to reconcile him to the law. 
Unfortunately the division thus disclosed was a profound one. 
It soon reappeared and remained for many a long year the 
curse and the weakness of French Catholicism. 

It is difficult for an English onlooker to take an impartial view 
of this conflict. On the one side are Montalembert, Falloux, the 
Prince de Broglie, and other men of the same class, the ‘ bur- 
graves’ as they were afterwards called. Their organ was the 
Correspondant, a fortnightly review, and their centre the Academy. 
Many of the more distinguished clergy were in sympathy with 
them,—Lacordaire, Dupanloup, Gratry, for instance. On the 
other side were the great mass of the clergy, especially the 
country clergy. Their most distinguished teacher was Mgr. Pie, 
bishop of Poitiers, but their real chief and spokesman was Louis 
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Veuillot. His hold on the lesser clergy by means of the 
Univers was so complete, so unchallenged, that he can be taken 
as really the representative of their ideas. A threat from his 
paper would make the bishops themselves tremble; he spoke 
with all the verve of an accomplished journalist and all the 
authority of a Father of the Church. Of these two parties the 
first cannot fail to attract. To begin with, the presence of 
Montalembert would be an ornament to any body of men. He 
died in the spring of 1870, before the war; and that of itself is 
almost enough to remove him into a distant generation. His 
memory grew dim even in France: but Pére Lecanuet’s recently 
published volumes, not to mention other works on him and 
his time, have revived the remembrance of his fine character and 
described his method of dealing with problems as pressing now 
as they were in his day. The son of a French émigré and of 
a Scotch mother, brought up till he was nine in England by his 
mother’s father, Montalembert seemed, as was once said of him, 
‘to be the perfect type of the union of the two races.’ For many 
months an enthusiastic disciple of Lamennais, inspired with 
a profound aversion for the Ancien Régime, and at the same 
time by birth and friendship closely connected with the royalists 
and conservatives, he seemed also especially fitted for the task of 
uniting the democratic and aristocratic sides of French Catholicism. 
He attempted to effect this union on English and parliamentary 
lines. He hated arbitrary government of all kinds, whether by 
a mob or by an emperor. He saw in free discussion the only 
honourable method in which a great country could manage its 
affairs. He believed that in spite of all its drawbacks repre- 
sentative government was, under nineteenth-century conditions, 
the only possible form of liberty. More generally, Montalembert 
and his friends looked forward hopefully to a reconciliation 
between the Church and the spirit of the age. Their eyes were 
open wide to see the more Christian side of current thought, and 
they were by nature inclined to find at least good-will amongst 
their opponents. These are the men and the ideas which it is 
easy for an Englishman, bred and born in a country of compro- 
mise, to appreciate. 

The influence of Louis Veuillot, on the other hand, seems at 
first sight as if it had been altogether disastrous to his cause. 
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He was before all things the opponent of compromise. He was 
convinced that the great evil of the time was secularism, or, as it 
has been called, ‘naturalism ’—the complete neglect of God and 
the supernatural in the whole social and political order. In this 
there are few Christians who would not agree with him; but 
Veuillot went on to urge uncompromising hostility not only to 
the principle of secularism, but to the whole structure of 
modern society in which he found this principle imbedded. 
The temper of his mind led him to emphasise the difference 
between Christian ideas and those current at the time, and there 
can be little doubt that he, more than any man, was responsible 
for the impression common in France long after his time, that no 
reconciliation was possible between the Church and the ‘ Age.’ 
He did more than emphasise differences—he imagined them 
where they did not exist. He formed for himself what he 
considered a consistent theory of the place of the Church in the 
world, and applied it to all times and conditions, Naturally he 
would allow no free discussion: an opponent was at once 
a heretic, a traitor in the camp. He once called the Edict of 
Nantes ‘ un chef-d’ceuvre d’iniquité et d’impuissance, and he was 
even less inclined to toleration within the Church. Even men 
who accepted his general point of view were disgusted by his 
intolerable personal attacks. He may have thought that the 
Divine Revelation was so extensive as to cover the whole domain 
of human thought and to leave no room for human inquiry: but 
he can have had no excuse for the humiliations which for a time 
he practised, and taught some of the clergy to practise, before 
the Emperor. Probably no incident in the recent history of the 
French Church was more fatal to her than her acceptance of 
Napoleon III’s overtures and the almost universal acquiescence 
with which she looked on the despotic system he established. 
It was so strange an experience to find deferential ‘ préfets,’ to 
be permitted to found new orders, to see bishops meeting in 
synod, to be allowed, in other words, to do some of the things 
which in England or America are matters of daily practice, that 
the French bishops seem to have quite lost their heads. They 
proclaimed Napoleon III a Charlemagne, the saviour of society 
and the pillar of the Church. In all this policy, which sacrificed 
for the ephemeral friendship of a dishonest and arbitrary 
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government many of the advantages gained during a twenty 
years struggle, the Univers took a leading part. Veuillot 
himself had no pity for parliamentary government, ‘un bourbier 
de servilisme et de corruption, as it was called one day in 
his paper. He tore off ruthlessly all those convenient insin- 
cerities, those decent conventions, which make a representative 
system, if not a very logical, at any rate a possible and a practi- 
cal check on arbitrary power. Constitutional checks from within 
the State were illogical. The only genuine government was a_ 
Napoleonic absolutism, and the only real limitations on it those 
imposed by the Church from outside. Parliamentarism did not 
seem to him in the least an essential of ‘democracy.’ Pére Le- 
canuet has told the story of this ill-fated alliance with care and 
sincerity’. The task was a necessary though an ungrateful one, 
for those early years of the Empire form a unique period in the 
recent history of the French Church, a period in which the State 
professed to show favour to the Church and to allow the free 
development of her institutions. The adversaries of the Catholics 
have never allowed those years to be forgotten. It is still a com- 
monplace of anti-clerical argument to represent the principles 
proclaimed by Veuillot and his friends as the normal attitude of 
the Catholic Church towards popular liberties. 

At first sight it would seem simpler to attempt no extenuation 
of Veuillot’s policy. Of course it was not wholly bad; but there 
are cases in which it is more truthful simply to condemn than by 
explaining to give the impression that there is a great deal to be 
said on both sides. This, however, is not such a case. Louis 
Veuillot is too complex a personality to have justice dealt to him 
in a simple verdict. If we compare him to Montalembert and his 
friends, we find in him something more French than in them, 
something therefore more inexplicable. Montalembert with his 
avowed fondness for English institutions, his devotion to repre- 
sentative government, his passion for ‘liberty, his fainter 
appreciation of ‘equality,’ is really a statesman formed in an 
English mould. In many of these points his friends resembled 
him. They would most of them have been quite at home in 
English politics. This is of itself sufficient to show that they 
were partially out of touch with the mass of the French people. 


1 Montalembert, tome iii, cc. iv, v. 
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Parliamentarism has never, in France, become a part of the 
national life, and Veuillot’s distrust of the system was really a 
mark of his instinctive sympathy with the popular point of view. 
By birth altogether a man of the people, he had made his way by 
mere force of talent and of a gift of language which made him an 
incomparable journalist. From first to last he remained a demo- 
crat, hating the Revolution partly at least because it seemed to 
him to have profited solely the bourgeois. Though for a time 
he worked loyally under the leadership of Montalembert, and 
though they agreed throughout on fundamental questions, there 
were differences of temperament and of method so extreme that 
practically they amounted to differences of principle. Veuillot 
seems always to have had an instinctive distrust of these well- 
bred gentlemen who introduced refinements of manners, and 
points of honour, even into questions of dogma. The schism 
in the Catholic ranks must really have brought him a sense of 
relief. It made him his own master, with nothing to prevent 
him from throwing himself heart and soul into this new 
crusade against open enemies and false friends. His methods 
can indeed only be justified by such military metaphors, and 
not always by them. This is not and cannot be a real justifi- 
cation, and none should be attempted. Controversy after all 
is not war. 

It is more important to examine Veuillot’s general position 
apart from his peculiar methods, It might be briefly described 
as the conviction that everything else must be sacrificed to the 
protest against ‘naturalism, that at any cost the purity of the 
Church’s doctrine must be maintained, and all infiltrations from 
current thought contrary to that doctrine excluded. Putting aside 
questions of method, this was the line adopted by an overwhelming 
mass of Catholic public opinion at this time. In face of the 
extraordinary progress made by the sciences and of the state of 
mind it had produced—the self-satisfied positivism of the middle 
of the nineteenth century—the first instinct of Catholics was to 
fall back on their supernatural dogmatic basis, and at all costs to 
secure that. Now this was to be done, in the first place, not so 
much by controversy with prevalent ideas on absolute freedom 
of thought or on the secularisation of society, as by a develop- 
ment of Catholic piety, by increased earnestness in prayer and 
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the use of the sacraments, and by a restatement of traditional 
doctrines. The very existence or possibility of a revealed, 
authoritative, dogmatic religion, was being on every side arro- 
gantly disputed. It was therefore essential to analyse the 
process by which the Church professed to teach authoritatively, 
and this not immediately for the sake of controversy with adver- 
saries outside, but to give strength and light to Catholics them- 
selves. It is for this reason that it is possible to say that, just as 
the Reformation produced the Council of Trent, so the philo- 
sophical speculation of the middle of the nineteenth century led 
to the Vatican Council. So far practically all Catholics were 
agreed; Montalembert and Veuillot in France, Newman and 
Ward in England, all felt the importance of asserting the super- 
natural, dogmatic character of Catholicism. This fundamental 
agreement was every now and then admitted by the leaders; it 
was often ignored in the heat of controversy. The so-called 
‘liberals’ could not get out of their century. The men of less 
independent temperament felt an intellectual discomfort at being 
cut off from the main stream of political and speculative thought. 
The more vigorous minds knew that there is life in the Church, 
and that therefore there must be change in the expression of 
truth. They were full of anxiety lest the intellectual and politi- 
cal life of Catholics should be unnecessarily cramped by too close 
an adherence to ancient formulas or to mediaeval politics, and 
they dreaded a hasty ecclesiastical decision which might condemn 
truth and error alike. The conservative school, on the other 
hand, thought more of the condemnation of error than of the 
necessity of discrimination. Feeling, and, from a Catholic point 
of view, feeling rightly, that what was essential was the assertion 
of dogma and of the supernatural basis of society, they were 
careless to distinguish between good and bad elements in an 
un-Christian current of thought. It has always been the practice 
of the Church to assert dogmatic truth by condemning error, 
and, encouraged by this, the extremists of this party clamoured 
for and interpreted in their most extreme sense Papal condemna- 
tions of the various phases of secularism. They claimed, too, an 
arrogant monopoly of orthodoxy ; as Newman said, ‘ They made 
the heart of the just sad, whom the Lord hath not made 
sorrowful.’ 
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This great controversy, which moved about the topics enumer- 
ated in the Sy//abus of 1864 and culminated in the Vatican 
decrees of 1870, absorbed most of the intellectual activity of the 
French Church under the Empire. It was a domestic quarrel, 
and though of great moment to Catholics made little impression 
on the outer world. It produced no literature of importance, for 
the leaders on both sides were scholastic theologians, orators, or 
journalists, and, for Catholics, one phase of it was closed by the 
proclamation of Papal infallibility in moderate terms at the 
Vatican Council. Except in its very general outlines it has little 
interest to-day, and it gives an air of intellectual barrenness to 
the period during which it raged. Historical and biblical studies 
were at a very low ebb. 

Even the Benedictine revival and the liturgical movement 
directed by Dom Guéranger for the time being retarded, though 
they should have advanced, historical studies. In his zeal for 
the liturgy Dom Guéranger endeavoured to attribute a special 
historical value to the lessons in the Breviary. Though he 
denied that it was a question of infallibility, he acted on the 
principle that any legend thus incorporated in the liturgy was 
prima facie evidence and was not to be disputed except for very 
grave reasons. Meanwhile the old stories about the early origin 
of a number of French churches were being revived by diocesan 
historians. The best known of these is the legend attributing 
the foundation of the Church of Provence to Lazarus, Martha, 
and St. Mary Magdalen. Tillemont, Dom Calmet, and other 
learned Benedictines of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
had long ago denied any serious historical value to these stories, 
and they had been almost forgotten. None the less, from the 
moment of their revival charges of Jansenism and rationalism 
were freely levelled against any writers who ventured to treat 
them in a critical spirit’. 

Very little was known in the French seminaries of the biblical 
studies which were being pursued in Germany, and when 
Renan published his Vie de Fésus in 1863, the line he adopted 
was as unexpected to the immense majority of French Catholics 
as it seemed insidious. We are now so familiar with the biblical 


* Cf. La Controverse de 0 Apostolicité des Eglises de France au XIX® siecle, by the 
Abbé Houtin. Paris, and edition, 1901. 
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critic who denies the divinity of Christ without questioning the 
perfection of His humanity, that it is difficult to understand the 
general outburst of indignation which greeted Renan from every 
school of French Catholic thought. To them the Voltairian was 
still the classical enemy. Here was a new attack on the very 
essence of Christianity, a travesty of the Divine Master pre- 
sented for the admiration, but not for the adoration, of men. 
The attack seemed to bear about it all the marks of a betrayal. 
It was a blow in the back delivered by an old disciple. Indig- 
nation ran so high that no serious attempt was made to reply to 
Renan by a scientific examination of the German critics from 
whom he had derived his ideas, That seemed paying him too 
much honour. Montalembert’s diary! shows that even by him 
the Vie de ¥ésus was taken as a personal outrage, to be answered 
best of all by an act of faith and love. 

It would be going far beyond the purpose and the limits of 
a short article to attempt the story of the practical activity of the 
French Church under the Empire. That activity took many 
forms—missionary enthusiasm in distant lands, the revival of 
religious life and piety at home, the organisation of the secular 
clergy, the foundation and development of new religious orders, 
and especially a devotion to social work, both by the rapid 
extension of charitable orders, such as that of the Little Sisters of 
the Poor, and by the lay work of the Conferences of St. Vincent 
de Paul founded by Ozanam. The self-sacrifice of French Catho- 
lics was to be put toa severertest. The great trial came, and the 
French Church was not found wanting. Whatever disorder in 
the social, political, or military organisation the War and the 
Commune may have revealed, it brought striking testimony to the 
soundness and patriotism of the French Catholics, and the nation 
turned to them in the hour of danger. 

The National Assembly which met at Bordeaux in 1871 was, 
of all the assemblies of the century, the most conservative and the 
most freely elected. There had been neither the time nor the 
Opportunity to organise parties or canvass votes, and the result 
was a body in which the monarchists formed the largest group, 
and the republicans hardly more than a quarter of the whole. 
The great majority of the Assembly was conservative and Catho- 


1 Lecanuet’s Montalembert, iii 461. 
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lic, composed, that is to say, partly of monarchists, partly of men 
of conservative temper not definitely royalists but concerned 
before all in the restoration of order. The conservatives had no 
leader of their own. They were practically compelled to accept 
the leadership of Thiers, who had been elected in twenty-six 
departments. He was declared ‘head of the executive power of 
the French Republic, but at the same time he pledged himself 
to be neither monarchist nor republican, and to leave to the future 
the settlement of a definite constitution. The prospects of the 
Church had never looked so hopeful, and the terrible episode of 
the Commune seemed to remove still further the danger of an 
anti-clerical republic. To French Catholics the history of the 
National Assembly must be a melancholy one. It is true that it 
performed admirably the first part of its task. It procured the 
evacuation of the French territory, it paid the indemnity, it reor- 
ganised the army, it made France once more a power in Europe. 
But it was unable to establish a definite constitution. The task, 
indeed, was a more difficult one than at first sight it appeared to 
be. To begin with, the monarchists themselves were divided into 
Legitimists and Orleanists; the first adhered to the Comte de 
Chambord, the others to the Comte de Paris. Then from the 
first, and in spite of his pledge, Thiers began to work silently 
against a Restoration. His position was a very strong one : it was 
something between that of an American President and an English 
Prime Minister. He was practically President, and at the same 
time the head of the Government in the Assembly. It wasa 
position from which an able and an ambitious man would natu- 
rally not wish to descend. In November, 1872, he openly declared 
for a Republic. At this time the majority of the Assembly was 
frankly royalist, and Thiers had no right to expect it to follow 
his advice. In the following year, both the steps necessarily pre- 
liminary to a Restoration were taken. Thiers was dismissed by 
the Assembly, and Legitimists and Orleanists were reconciled. 
Mac-Mahon was put in Thiers’s place, with the definite object of 
bringing in the new king. All seemed ready for the final act of 
the drama, but the chief actor refused to appear. The rejection 
of the tricolor was the Comte de Chambord’s way of saying 
that he would have nothing to do with modern ideas of monarchy ; 
it alienated all the moderate men on whose support the royalists 
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had depended, and stultified the whole policy of the conservative 
majority. 

The National Assembly lived two years longer ; but it was like 
the tag end of an ill-told tale. Royalists without a king, the 
French conservatives had to become republicans ; they made the 
constitution which, with a few changes, has lasted to this day, and 
then dissolved themselves. The first legislature under the new 
constitution was composed of a republican Chamber and a con- 
servative Senate. With the support of the Senate Mac-Mahon 
was able to retain the presidency till 1879, but he had lost all real 
power in 1877. On May 16 in that year he suddenly dismissed 
his ministers and with the help of the Duc de Broglie made an 
ill-advised but legal attempt to recover a conservative majority. 
The attempt failed, and in spite of the efforts of the Government 
the elections produced a Chamber as republican as the last. The 
final blow came in 1879. The Senate was then partially renewed, 
and the majority became republican. Mac-Mahon resigned and 
his place was taken by Grévy. Gambetta became President of 
the Chamber. 

Though the governments that have succeeded each other so 
rapidly from 1879 to the present day have nearly all been anti- 
clerical in tone, it does not follow that the conservative govern- 
ment of the early seventies was strictly a Catholic government. 
The division was not a religious one. No doubt the interests of 
Catholicism were largely bound up with those of the conserva- 
tives ; it seemed, indeed, impossible to explain the political failure 
of the French Church without this brief sketch of the fortunes of 
the royalists. Still the division was very much on political lines. 
Throughout Louis Veuillot and his party were nearly always 
girding at the conservatives. This was due partly to a revival of 
the old ecclesiastical quarrel—for the National Assembly had put 
into office the ‘burgraves,’ the party of Montalembert and the 
Correspondant—partly to the instinctive democratic spirit of the 
lesser clergy whom Veuillot represented. These disliked the 
Assembly both because it was aristocratic and because it was 
parliamentary, that is to say moderate, ready to compromise with 
the republicans and unwilling to carry things toextremes. There 
can indeed be little doubt that the conservatives became out of 
touch with the people. They did not take enough trouble to 
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secure the enormous advantage’ they had gained in 1871. They 
thought that their good intentions and honest government would 
secure them enough votes, and they sadly under-estimated the 
strength of the republican movement in the country. The reac- 
tion back to republicanism began very soon after the Commune, 
At nearly all the by-elections republicans were elected. As soon 
as the effects of the war began to wear away men slipped back 
into their normal state of mind, their French dislike of an aristo- 
cracy and their ineradicable distrust of a clergy whom they 
suspected of exercising political influence. Both the moderate 
countenance which the Church received from the State and the 
attacks of the Univers on most modern ideas were now remem- 
bered against Catholics and treasured up by the chiefs of the 
anti-clerical crusade. The truth is, as one of the leaders? of the 
conservative party has recently admitted, the nation was more 
republican and less religious than the Assembly. So much does 
this seem to be the case that one is inclined to doubt whether the 
monarchy could ever have been permanently restored. Perhaps 
the Comte de Chambord was after all more clear-sighted than 
his friends. A dictatorship in some form or other is always 
possible in France, for that is a form of government which does 
not shock the French sense of equality: a monarchy seems 
inseparable from an aristocracy, and is far less adapted to the 
present temperament of the French people. 

Since 1879 to the present day there has been little change 
in the government of France or in the political position of the 
Catholics. One ministry has succeeded another, sometimes 
with dazzling rapidity ; but in religious matters all have been 
more or less inspired by the spirit of Gambetta and Ferry, the 
founders of this second phase of the Third Republic. Gambetta 
was a consummate demagogue. A hot-headed southerner, he had 
at his command a ready and a fiery rhetoric. He was a man 
of intense ambition, but at the same time honestly devoted to his 
country. He was indeed an enthusiastic patriot, for he could be 
nothing without enthusiasm. Though he shouted from the tribune 
the famous phrase ‘Le cléricalisme, c’est l’ennemi!’ he was not 
an anti-religious doctrinaire, and once he had convinced himself 
that the republic was safe from all danger of a monarchical restora- 


1 The Vicomte de Meaux in the Correspondant for April 10, 1902, p. 11. 
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tion, he might not improbably have come to terms with the 
Church. Jules Ferry, on the other hand, was a much more 
systematic, a more cold-blooded, and a much more dangerous 
adversary. Though Gambetta got the credit, Ferry was the real 
founder of the present French system, and the bill which he 
introduced within two months of the change of government 
in 1879, to prevent Jesuits and members of some of the other 
religious orders from taking part in public or private education, 
inaugurated a policy which has been since very patiently followed. 
It aims at regaining for the State the monopoly of education. 
The history of Catholic politics since the disaster of 1879 is, on 
the whole, the history of a failure. For some years the conserva- 
tives formed a respectable minority in the Chamber. They were 
sufficiently numerous to help in the defeat of a ministry by 
a momentary alliance with some section of the republicans, but 
they were not strong enough to offer much resistance to anti- 
religious legislation. On this subject their enemies formed as 
a rule a compact majority. The policy of the republican party 
was a very simple one. It consisted in identifying the Catholics 
with the defeated monarchists. Every one who opposed the ‘ con- 
centration républicaine’ on religious or conservative grounds was 
a proclaimed monarchist and the enemy of the existing con- 
stitution. It was therefore as necessary now as it had been in 
1830 to maintain the Church’s independence of any specific form 
of government. The future of the Church could not wait on the 
unlikely chance of a Restoration. No one saw this more clearly 
than the Pope, and in an encyclical addressed to the French 
people in 1884 he urged the bishops not to oppose the Republic 
as such. In18go0 he went much further. In a speech at Algiers 
Cardinal Lavigerie declared that the perils of the times required 
all good Catholics to accept ‘sans arri¢re-pensé¢e’ the republican 
form of government. The speech aroused the indignation of the 
monarchists, but a letter from Rome showed that the Cardinal 
had really been speaking the mind of the Pope. The strong 
support thus given by Leo XIII to the Republic not unnaturally 
appeared to many of the old conservatives an excessive inter- 
ference of the spiritual power in political matters. Whatever 
may be thought of the pressure put on the royalists, the advice 
was certainly sound. Nearly all witnesses are agreed that there 
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is no future for monarchy in France, and the division between 
the royalist aristocratic Catholics and the republican Catholics 
was fatal to the interests of religion. The future is to the 
Catholic republicans. But the immediate effect of the Papal 
policy was to still further weaken the conservative minority 
in the Chamber; the royalists were divided and disheartened, 
the ‘ralliés’ distrusted by the electorate. The use of the word 
‘republican’ is one of the difficulties which a foreigner finds 
most hard to overcome. It should mean a man who frankly 
accepts a republican form of government, but in France it has 
come to mean a member of the party which has been in power 
since 79. A ‘conservative republican’ is all but nonsense. This 
narrow interpretation of the word is encouraged by its official 
owners. They claim for their party the loyalty which is due 
to the constitution. They refused to open the door of their 
political tabernacle to the ‘rallié.’ The policy of Leo XIII was 
not, indeed, altogether without fruit. A minister, M. Spuller, 
spoke in the Chamber of ‘the new spirit’ and of the end of anti- 
religious legislation. But a few months later the Bourgeois cabinet 
imposed a special tax on religious associations. Again in 1896 
there was a brief period of political and religious peace. It ended 
with the Dreyfus case. 

This is the tale of the political misfortunes of the French 
Church under the Third Republic. The last thirty years of the 
century compare very ill with the twenty from 1830 to 1850. 
During the earlier period there were distinguished leaders, a de- 
finite policy, a steady progress, and finally the conquest of liberty 
of education. At the end of the century there have been remark- 
able speakers in the Chamber, like Dupanloup and the Comte de 
Mun, but no political leaders. There has been no policy; the 
Catholics have been reduced to the defensive. Step by step their 
early conquests are being lost. The endowments of the clergy 
have been cut down, their exemption from military service 
repealed, the few religious observances left in the army and navy 
abolished, the nuns are being turned out of the hospitals, special 
taxes have been laid on religious orders over and above those 
imposed on lay associations, the very existence of some of these 
orders has been attacked, and finally a steady and systematic 
policy has been long undermining freedom of education, and the 
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citadel itself, the Falloux Law, is now definitely threatened. All 
the while the Catholic members in the Chamber have protested 
eloquently, but have prevented little or nothing. What is worse, 
the Church seems to have no hold on the electorate. One elec- 
tion follows another but, except in Paris, all the efforts of the 
Catholics and all their legitimate grievances are barren of any 
result on the votes. One ‘député’ succeeds another with varying 
shades of radicalism or opportunism. For the time at least, 
political power has passed away entirely from the hands of the old 
families ; it rests at present with a particular class of the bour- 
geoisie over whom religion has the least possible hold. Among 
Catholics themselves there are many elements of political weak- 
ness—monarchist aloofness and a want of enterprise among young 
men of family on the one hand, on the other the extravagances of 
anti-Semitism and attempts to win popularity by exhibitions of 
‘chauvinism.’ It is, however, only fair to remember that in 
France, at least in the provinces, an Opposition candidate has an 
almost hopeless task before him. The forces arrayed against 
him are overwhelming. There is first the pressure of the Govern- 
ment, its agents, and all the far-reaching interests—education, woods 
and forests, railways, &c.—connected with the Government. More 
difficult to deal with still is the settled conviction in the provincial 
voter’s mind that ‘la politique’ is something very contemptible, 
but that, from a business point of view, it is important to 
have a ‘ député’ who is a friend of the ‘ préfet ’ and popular with 
the offices in Paris. Finally, an Englishman should notice that 
universal suffrage means something different in England and in 
France. In England, even if we had absolute universal suffrage, 
the great mass of the voters readily follow the lead of the educated 
classes. There is with us a saving virtue which is called snob- 
bishness when it is absurd, and which renders government infinitely 
more easy to carry on. In France there is a contrary virtue, that 
of independence, degenerating often into an overmastering suspi- 
ciousness of one’s betters. This gives a great opportunity to the 
demagogue, and may lead to a situation in which the immense 
weight of educated opinion is on one side, and the majority of the 
voters on the other. 

Thus though the cause for which the Catholics are fighting 
and the future may promise much, the present is full of perils. 

VOL. III. Nn 
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The mere fact that the ‘ Loi Falloux,’ the special fruit of Catholic 
progress in 1850, is directly threatened by the present government, 
is sign enough that the political situation of the party has changed 
for the worse. But in France this does not mean as much as it 
would in England. French indifference to politics is a common 
topic amongst the critics of that country, and those who have read 
Mr. Bodley’s book will remember how much stress he lays on 
this indifference of the ordinary citizen to the character or ideas 
of his representative. Even the Panama scandal made very little 
difference at the polls, and men whose guilt was admitted were 
returned without difficulty at the next election. Frenchmen will 
account for this by saying that the parliamentary system has 
never been acclimatised in France, that the ordinary routine of 
government is carried on by the permanent officials, that the 
pursuit of art, literature and the sciences is a more worthy 
expenditure of human energy. Whatever may be the value of 
these explanations the fact is clear enough, political power is in 
France an uncertain test of the real importance of opinions. 
During the years from 1850 to 1880 the Catholic vote was still 
of great weight in the country. Louis Napoleon thought it 
worth his while to do much to conciliate it. After 1870 Catholics 
and Conservatives formed a large majority ; even in 1879 they 
amounted to a considerable minority in the Chamber. Yet 
during these thirty years Catholic ideas had extremely little 
hold on educated public opinion. Of the poets, novelists, artists, 
philosophers, learned and scientific writers of the period, only 
a few can be claimed by the Catholics. Victor Hugo had grown 
more and more anti-Catholic, Renan had left seminary and 
Catholicism alike, Taine’s attitude was at that time frankly 
positivist; when Littré was elected to the Academy, Dupanloup 
though it necessary to resign. Hardly any, if indeed any, of the 
Frenchmen of great international reputation belonged to the 
religion which was still accepted by the majority of their fellow 
countrymen. The chiefs were not without followers. There 
were few practising Catholics at the University. There was 
little outward sign of religion amongst men in society or amongst 
the officers of the army. The positivism and irreligion which 
prevailed in high places had become popular in Paris and in some 
of the large towns. This democratic anti-clericalism burst out 
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during the Commune with what Burke once called ‘that old 
Paris ferocity.’ Meanwhile the rest of the country was still very 
Catholic in sentiment; ideas move slowly in a peasantry, even 
when it is French. Primary education was still mainly in the 
hands of the clergy and the religious orders, whether of men or 
women. No doubt there was a sceptical movement in progress, 
but its results in the provinces were much less evident than they 
are at the present day. There are large country districts now 
where men are seldom seen in church, but this was not the case 
under the Empire or in the early seventies. Since then both 
indifference and positive anti-religious fanaticism have increased 
amongst the poorer classes, 

It is not difficult to account for this change. It is due partly 
to the natural process by which the ideas current amongst the 
educated classes gradually permeate the classes below them by 
means of the press and cheap literature, partly also to political 
causes, to the defeat of the conservatives and the old aristocracy, 
and to the passing of political power into the hands of men who 
looked upon conservatism and religion as alike their enemies. 
The anti-religious spirit which animated the old republican Liberal 
of the Gambetta or Jules Ferry type has now passed to the 
Socialists, and its forms and varieties can be easily studied in 
their speeches in the Chamber or in those of M. Brisson. The 
change in the system of primary education has also done its 
work. Ever since 1870 one of the chief aims of the Republican 
party was the introduction of. free, compulsory and secular 
education. The teaching in the schools was first made free and 
compulsory, then secular. Since 1879 the secularists have been 
able to do as they liked with the State schools, and it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that in France secular schools are all more 
or less anti-religious. They were certainly so at first. Efforts 
were made toteach a ‘civic catechism’ in these schools, to instruct 
the children in morals without religion. It is admitted on all 
hands that the experiment has failed. ‘We talk to them a great 
deal about the ministry’ was the reply of a schoolmaster to an 
official who inquired how the lessons in civic duty were given. 
The outcry raised by the clergy against the ‘écoles sans Dieu’ 
may have been sometimes excessive and impolitic, but the crisis 
was avery serious one. By the efforts of the laity and of religious 
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orders and congregations like that of the Christian Brothers, 
free religious schools have been started all over France and a 
good deal has been done to counteract the tendencies of secular 
education. 

It would be a long and a difficult task even to mention the 
different charitable and social institutions, the ‘ceuvres’ and 
‘ patronages’ of various kinds, which have been founded by French 
Catholics to deal with social difficulties and to keep Christianity 
alive amongst the French working classes. But it is impossible 
not to refer to the ‘Cercles Catholiques’ started by M. de Mun 
soon after the War. His aim was to restore the mediaeval guild, to 
organise industry on vertical, not on horizontal lines, to combine 
masters and men of one trade in one locality, not to combine the 
men in trade union fashion with one another and against the masters. 
The ‘Cercles’ have not been as successful as their founder hoped. 
Probably, for one thing, they left too much to the masters. But 
the self-sacrifice and enthusiasm of their eloquent founder did much 
to start a form of Christian Socialism which has done wonders in 
the North of France. In some of the constituencies of the ‘ Nord,’ 
one of the most industrial departments in France, the Socialists, 
usually supreme in such centres, are now regularly beaten at the 
polls. One of the members for this department, the Abbé Lemire, 
has won a real position for himself in the Chamber. Allowing, 
however, for all exceptions, the working classes in France, as 
a Frenchman lately put it, seem to have been passing through 
their eighteenth-century period of development. When the 
educated classes were Voltairian, sceptical and contemptuous of 
religion, the country people were still in the seventeenth century. 
Amongst educated Frenchmen aggressive irreligion is getting less 
common every day ; but anti-clericalism with its ‘ civic baptisms’ 
and ‘civic burials,’ its mockery of the Church and her liturgy, its 
sneers at the celibacy of her priests and nuns, and its gross 
materialism, still flourishes amongst the Socialists and numbers of 
the working classes. It was only a few months ago that 
a Socialist in the Chamber complained of the idealistic character 
of the philosophy taught at the Sorbonne. It had the drawback, 
he explained, of being used as a basis for religion. Where could 
a Frenchman find sounder philosophy, he asked, than in the 
writings of Diderot, Helvétius, and Holbach ? 
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_ This spirit is disappearing amongst educated men, and even 
amongst the popuistion of Paris. It was noticeable how little 
anti-clericalism there was in Paris at the recent election, and 
during the debates on the Associations Bill the greater part of 
the Paris press was opposed to the measure. Even in the country 
there was no popular agitation in favour of the Bill: it was 
a parliamentary, not a popular measure. There are more unmis- 
takable signs of a new spirit, of the closing of the breach between 
the French Church and French genius. The submission to the 
Church of a number of men of letters, of MM. Brunetiére, 
Coppée, Bourget, and Huysmans for instance, would at any time 
have been remarkable. At present it is part of a movement, and 
it emphasises the contrast between the end of the nineteenth 
century and the days of the Second Empire. The movement is 
not confined to France, and cannot be explained by purely French 
conditions. There has been a general reaction against the self- 
confident positivism of the sixties and seventies. No one now- 
adays would have the courage to prophesy the approaching dis- 
appearance of Christianity. The ‘theological’ period is certainly 
fated to survive for some time to come. Christianity, being more 
respected, has been more closely studied, and has shown its power 
of appealing to the minds of men. In France the movement has 
been a double one. Men of letters have on the one hand felt the 
charm of religion, on the other French Catholicism has shown 
itself more ready to appreciate the good in modern ideas, and the 
French clergy have even modified their teaching on a number of 
points in accordance with the results of scientific study and 
research. Christian philosophy, while it still talks the Latin of 
the Scholastics in the seminaries, has endeavoured to come into 
closer relations with contemporary thought. This was for many 
years the aim of M. Ollé Laprune. A staunch Catholic and at 
the same time professor of philosophy at the Ecole Normale, no 
one could be in a better situation for such a task. In his efforts 
to struggle against the sceptical spirit which he must have so 
frequently found amongst clever young men at the ‘ Ecole,’ he did 
not endeavour to build up a positive intellectual system, but 
insisted on the importance of the moral and active life. Following 
in the footsteps, as he himself had pointed out, of Chateaubriand’s 
Génie du Christianisme, he did not attempt to deal directly with 
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rationalist attacks, but he endeavoured to show how well suited 
Christianity was to the intellectual and moral development of men. 
After his death his line of argument was adopted with some 
important modifications by one of his disciples, M. Blondel. 
There has been much controversy among French Catholics as to 
the desirability of a ‘new apologetic’; and it is sufficient to say 
here, tentatively enough, that there is a tendency to adopt a less 
purely logical and technical method. Greater attention is paid to 
careful psychology and to the treatment of man as a being com- 
posed both of intellect and will. It was not unnatural that this 
change of method should lead men to Cardinal Newman’s writ- 
ings and to his protest against excessive confidence in logical 
argumentation. 

It is unnecessary in this Review to do more than refer to the 
work done for historical and biblical studies by Mgr. Duchesne 
and the Abbé Loisy. What concerns us particularly is the effect 
of that work on the French clergy. Mgr. Duchesne’s success 
is certain and permanent. He plunged boldly into the old con- 
troversy on the origin and antiquity of the sees of Gaul. By 
his lectures, by his articles in the Bulletin Critique, by his book 
Les Fastes épiscopaux de l’ancienne Gaule, he did much to 
revive the ancient reputation of French ecclesiastical historians. 
The legendary stories which have been referred to are now aban- 
doned, even by diocesan historians. The eventual result of 
M. Loisy’s work is still uncertain. But he has probably done 
more than any other man to stimulate interest in and study of 
biblical questions among the French clergy. Many of the 
seminarists are throwing themselves into these studies. This, 
at any rate, is permanent gain. It was not to be expected that 
either of these advantages could be secured without a severe 
struggle. Mgr. Duchesne’s criticism assailed the religious, local, 
and patriotic feelings of the diocesan clergy. For a period in 
1886 the bishops suspended his course of lectures. But in his case 
orthodoxy was not directly involved, and patience was sure to 
ensure success. The biblical question was much more difficult. 
It seemed inextricably involved with dogma. The clergy of the 
old school, the readers of the Univers, the successors of the con- 
servatives of the time of the Empire, the large majority of the 
French clergy that is to say, would have preferred simply to 
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reaffirm the decrees of the Councils of Trent or the Vatican, and 
to have treated biblical critics with uncompromising hostility. 
They were so anxious to keep the light of faith alive that they 
did not seem to mind its being set under a bushel. In this double 
struggle the assistance afforded by the Catholic Institute of Paris 
and by its rector, Mgr. d’Hulst, was of incalculable value. 

In 1875 one of the last acts of the Conservative National 
Assembly was to extend the Falloux Law to superior education, 
to allow the formation of universities independent of the State. 
A Catholic Institute was at once founded at Paris, and a theolo- 
gical faculty added three years later. The Abbé Duchesne 
lectured on ecclesiastical history, and the Abbé de Broglie on 
apologetic. In 1881 the Abbé Loisy joined the staff. This 
combination and the constant support of their rector supplied a 
force which could hardly have been found elsewhere. Mer. d’Hulst 
was probably the greatest French ecclesiastic of recent years. 
Those who have seen and heard him preach one of his Lenten 
sermons in Notre Dame will not easily forget the impression 
made by his dignified and striking personality. His words were 
admirably chosen, and if his delivery seemed cold to Frenchmen, 
it appeared to an English hearer admirably suited to reinforce his 
words without distractingly excessive gesture. His oratory was 
thoroughly appropriate to the grey severity of the nave of Notre 
Dame and to an audience which came to listen toa man of intelli- 
gence and spiritual insight rather than to be touched or excited. 
Before he was made rector of the new Institute he had been some 
years the vicar-general and right-hand man of the Archbishop of 
Paris ; throughout he had the support and friendship of Cardinal 
Langénieux of Reims ; later on he became the representative of 
the French Church in the Chamber of Deputies. Too dis- 
tinguished a man to be made a bishop, he occupied a position of 
more than episcopal importance, and used the whole weight of his 
influence to encourage the men who were seeking for terms of 
reconciliation between Catholic truth and contemporary thought 
and criticism. In 1894, at the height of the controversy on the 
origins of the French Church, it required some courage to refer, as 
he did in a Catholic Congress at Brussels, to the cherished theory 
of apostolicity as one of those ‘ bicoques inutiles’ which it was 
useless to defend. M. Houtin describes this speech as an Edict 
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of Nantes in favour of the defenders of historical enquiry. No 
one henceforth attempted to impugn their orthodoxy at any rate. 
Thanks then to Mgr. d’Hulst, the Institut Catholique and the 
ideas it represented have survived the critical period of infancy. 
Both have now gained an accepted position in the French Catholic 
world. The teaching in the more important seminaries has been 
widened and deepened. More scientific textbooks have been 
introduced ; more opportunities are given for special studies. At 
the same time more interest is taken in subjects outside the special 
province of theology. The Revue du Clergé Frangais affords 
convincing proof of the widened scope of French ecclesiastical 
education. Amongst the ‘petit clergé’ of the country there is 
also life and movement. With them it is more active than spe- 
culative. The congresses of clergy which have recently been held 
dealt mainly with practical questions, with parish work and with 
the relations between the curé and his flock. When the young 
seminarists some years ago were compelled to do their military 
service like any one else, their adversaries certainly hoped that 
the withdrawal of the exemption would diminish the number of 
vocations. For a year or two the vocations were fewer. Now 
the numbers have risen again to their former level, the clergy are 
strengthened by the experience, and the moral tone of some of 
the regiments has been improved. In spite then of the political 
dangers which face them, French Catholics have every right to 
be hopeful. So far they have not suffered seriously from the 
hostility of the State, for every fresh act of hostility has roused 
them to fresh exertions. Unfair treatment, persecuting laws, like 
other forms of evil, often lead to good—though this is no excuse 
for those that have done the evil. 

An attempt has been made in this article to cover fifty crowded 
years of the life of a great Church. The difficulty of the task 
must excuse in the reader’s eyes much that is superficial or too 
shortly expressed to be clearly intelligible. But the writer has 
had to face a more serious danger than that of superficiality. It 
is notorious how difficult it is for people of different countries to 
understand one another, and this often in spite of patient inquiry, 
complete accuracy of detail, and a prolonged residence in the 
country. In these few pages there is probably a good deal of 
inaccuracy of detail, for much has been written from memory or 
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hearsay, and many sentences which have been put down roundly 
are the expression of a hesitating opinion. It is impossible to 
write with perpetual qualifications of ‘perhaps’ or ‘ probably.’ 
Finally an English Roman Catholic cannot but feel guilty of 
some presumption, some want of generosity, when he writes of the 
obvious faults of the French Catholic body, of that spirit of un- 
compromising and narrow orthodoxy into which their zeal for the 
Faith too often leads them and which shows them a heretic in 
every opponent. English Catholics are always received with 
such gracious hospitality by every section of their French 
brethren that it is a far pleasanter task to turn to those qualities 
which they all possess, their lively faith and acute sense of the 
things which are not seen and that cheerful self-sacrifice which 
has covered France with good works and the world with the 
most devoted of missionaries. 


F, F. URQUHART. 
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DOCUMENTS 


THE COMMENTARY OF ORIGEN UPON THE 
EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS: Part III. 


THE TEXT: EPH. iv 27—vi 24. 


§ XX. 
Eph. iv 27 [pnBé Si8ore rémov 1G SiaBdry. | 


[‘Apeyévns 3é Gyow) 

Spowov TovTd gore TH ev TS "ExxAnoacr7 cipnuévw, Edn TINeyMA TOY EZOyCIA- 

ZONTOC ANABH Emi Ce TOTON Coy MH Adiic, Sti Tama Karamaycer Amaptiac meraAac. 
téwov 32 dione TH BiaBddw 7% 7H EoyciAzonT: MNeYmaT! ANaBAnTi €¢' 
5 pas, Gre ob werdypwrat jyav 7d iyepovxdv dyiwy paPnpdtov 7} Tis 
cwrnpiov tictews Kai Aoywpav Siadepovrwv Kal cvpPovrevdvrwv piv Ta 
dpwra: xara yap tov tarépa "Iwdvvov Zaxapiav émi 14 KAimata THC yyyiic 
émcxunoi ¢ Zatanac, xal al rowide ovyxatabécas trois xeipoor {x)al porai 
émi ras ovyxarabéceas mpoxadoivrar tov diuaBodrov cioedOeciv jpav els tas 
10 yuxds. Kal éri rod "lovda yotv yéyparra: tod mpoddrov, mpdrepov piv TOY 
AiaBSAoy HAH BeBAHKOTOC cic THN KapAiaN ina Tapad@ ayTON ‘loyAa(c) Zimwnoc 


XX 2, 4. Eccl. x 4 7. From a lost Zacharias-apocryphon : see lower notes 
10. Jo. xiii 2 


XX 2, 3: 630c 9-15: 6308 


XX 7. ém ra «d\ipara ris Wuxijs émoxnvot 6 Yaravas: this quotation from the 
lost apocryphon of ‘Zacharias the father of John’ is not noticed by Berendts 
Studien tiber Zacharias-Apokryphen und Zacharias-Legenden (Leipzig, 1895). That 
Origen was acquainted, at any rate at the end of his life, with an apocryphal 
writing dealing with the death of Zacharias father of John—whom he confidently 
identifies with the Zacharias of Matt. xxiii 35 —-Berendts shows from the Comm. in 
Matt. series 25 26 (Delarue iii 845); nor is the passage earlier in the same com- 
mentary, Jom. x 18 (Delarue iii 465), as difficult to reconcile with such acquaint- 


ance as Berendts seems to think 8. xelpoos wat powai Robinson: xeipoow ai powai 
MS 11. Iovdas: Iovda MS 
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“Ickapi@tuc, pera S& radra Sri meta 16 yomion eichAden eic éxeinon 6 Latanac* 
Gs ei, BeBAnKOTOC TOY AlaBOAoy e€ic THN KapAian “Iovda ina mapadd@ Tov Kvpiov, 
mpos TO BAHOEN oTas & “lovdas Fv, odx dv torepov eipyKer Témov cis abrov 
eiceAOein 6 Zatandc. 15 


[iv 28] 6 xdéwrov pyxér xewrérw, paddov $2 Kal Komdrw épyaldpevos 
7d dyabdv tais xepoiv, ta Exn petabiSdvar 7a xpeiav Exovr. 

érefrep ev tais tov Biov mpaypareias dvactpepdpevor mpopdce tov 184 
mopurpod Tav érirndeiwy Kal modo trav werwrevkévat vopilopévwv, Kay 
Soxdor xabapedvew dard cidwroAatpeias Kal mdons mopveias, ovK edKdAws 20 
adioravrat Tov Kdérrew év TO dveioba Kal miumpdcKew Kal ovprpaypa- 
teverOai tut, da TotTo obk dkvncev, ds Exc KAewrévtev (Kal radra év 
"Edéow) rivav, oiovel éXéyéat ds eidas Tos TovovTous: Tov Se Sixavov ropicpov 
SyAot air(d) 7d epyaldpevos 1d dyadv, ray piv ddikws wopidvrwv ob rd 
Gyabdv GAA 7d rovypov épyalopevwr, Trav St per’ edAaBeias wepurowivTw a5 
avrois Ta dvayKata Kai év rovTy Td dyadv épyalopévw. 


§ XXI. 


Eph. iv 29 [was Aéyos campds éx Tod orduaros Spav ph exwopevécbw dAd’ 
ei Tus dyabds mpds oixodopiy rijs xpeias tva 86 xdpw Tois dxovouow. | 


['Qpeyévgs dno] 184 
dyads Adyos cori mpds oixodopiy ris xpelas BiB0ds xdpww Trois dxodovow 
6 S8acKadixds Kal én’ dperiy piv mporpertixds Kaxias 5? dmroorepytiKds: 
campos S€¢, 6 cuvvavéwv THv Kaxiav Kal épebilwy éxi Ta xelpova. 


[iv 30] kat ph Auweire 73 mvedpa 7d Gyrov Tou Ocod, év d doppayicOyre eis 5 
typépay drodutpwcews. 185 
cixep 4} Avan waBos éori, Kai KadOs drodBorat wept adris Gri éori ‘ Soga 

mpooparos Kaxov rapovoias éf’ & xabjxer cvorédAdcoOat, ovre St SogdLer 7d 
dywv mvevpa ovre (iva 8067 Soédfev) dofdle rd Kaxdv aired wapeivat, od 
Avrynoerat Td Eyov Tveipa. payror’ obv, Td Scov ef jpiv, rade wparrovres 10 
huTodpev 1d Eyvov mveipa tod Geo ; kai 6 Kujpws 5¢ pyow ev 7d “TeLexunr 
kai EN mci ToyToic €dyn(er)c émé. Ta Se wodAdKis Hyiv eipypeva rept dpyys 


12. Jo, xiii 27 XXI 12. Ezech. xvi 43 
18-23 : 630D-631a XXI 2-4: 6324 12-14: 632cD 


22. wat ravra MS: possibly «ara raira ‘ stealing in this sense,’ Turner 24. 
dnAo? abrd 76 Turner: SnAot abrot 76 MS XXI 3. dwoorepnrixds MS : perhaps 
dmorperrixés, Turner 7. d6fa... ovorédAAcoOu : another stoic definition, of 
which the Greek is found in Stobaeus Eclog. ii § 174, and a Latin version in Cicero 
Tusc. Disp. iv 7 § 14 (Webb) g. ob: ob} MS 12. édAdmes épé. 7a 52 woAAGMS 
juiv elpnpéva wept Gregg : éAvmnoé pe 7a. rade ToAAGMS Hyiv elpnyéva & wepi MS 
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kal @vpod trvov re Kal trav dvOpwromabavy gwvav xpycipa Kal eis Tov 
Aébyov Tov wepi Tod ph AuTeire Td Mveipa Td Gyrov Tod Ceo’. 

15 toppayicdnper dt t6 dyiw mvedpan, iva tiv rirov Tod dylov rvedparos 
defdpevor, dpyepiorov peivavros tod odpayicavros, Tovs Tirous AaPdvres 
tov dyiou mvevparos &yvor yevopeba, Kai TO TNeyma TOY ANOp@TOY kad 
Exacrov jpav 16 én Min dyov yévyrat, olpat 5é Gre Kal 7) Yvy7. 

TO Tvevpare pev' otv TO dyiw 6 odppaylopevos odppayilerat, 5 52 Beds 

20 éorw 6 odpayilwv. odpayilerar 8% ind rod ratpds TO dyiw rveipart was 
6 &k rod murrevew TH eG coparicac Sti AdwOric Ectin 6 Oedc* Kal oppayiLerat 
iva typnoas Thy oppayioa Kai deigas airy év Hpépa dwokutpécews AOpavorov 
Trois Gmohutpoupevars cvvap.O nO. 


§ XXII. 


Eph. iv 31 waoa mxpia cai Oupds cai dpyh cal xpavy) kai Bhacypia 
GpOijtw dp dna ody wdoy Kaxia. 


['Qpryerns dno] 

yevixov pev tives 7dB0s wnOnoav elvar tiv Spyhy, Kal airiv ragavres td 
yévos rHv ériOupiav’ kali Gpov ye drodeduixact THs dpyys Towdrov ‘ épyy éorw 
érOupia (tiypw)pias tod Soxotvr(o)s ov mpoonxdvrws Hducnxévar. ldn Se 
5 woAAa THs épyns dvaypdwavres, ovyxatatdtrovow airois Tiv mxplavy piv 
evar épynv dvorapddextov 4 rapaxphpa éxpyyvopérvyy (ciAnpOa S€ hacr 7d 
dvorapddexrov xara Td py padvov airyy elvat Trois éxrds mpocd€éxer Gar), Oupdv 
2 dppb denpeton. 

éouxe Sé ) ypahy opddpa rodAaxod Siadopay cidévar Ovpod Kai dpyns, Somwep 
kai év T@ Kypie mi TO Oym@ coy Ed€pZyC me MHAE TH OprH Coy MaldeyCHC mE. 
ody dpoiws 5& SpvovpeOa rov €réryonta BymOn Deod cai rov Ovpdv Cov) bz 
GpOjvar dh’ (i)pav, ode rHv maideyoycan Opin Kupiov xai tiv tperépay. 
(ra pev yap repi cod) tporixwrepov cipyrat, ra St wept judy dvopalopeva 
dporoyoupévws aby éori Kal dpaprypara. 

xetrat 5¢ 7d Gvopa THs TeKpias Kai év r@ ‘Tepeuia: Kai 4 mKpia yap Coy, pyoiy, 
ANéBH TIPOC Mé. 


186 


17. 1 Cor, ii 11 XXII 10. Ps. xxxvii 2 (xxxviii 1) 15. Is. xxxvii 29 
15-23: 632 E-634A XXII 9-14: 635 B, 6364 15-21: 635A 


16, 17. dyepiorov . . . mvevparos MS: but the text appears to be imperfect. 

XXII 4. ripopias (cf. 1.21 and XIX 71) Turner : woynpias MS : the same definition 
of anger is found in Diogenes Laertius VII i § 111, and was plainly taken from the 
treatise of the stoic Chrysippus mepi madav (Webb) doxodvros : Soxovvrws MS 
11. Oupdv dv def dpOjvas Swete : Ovpdy dapOjva: MS 12. juav : bpav MS 13, 
7a piv yap mepi Geos Swete: om. MS 15. ‘Iepewig MS: the reference is erroneous, 
since the quotation is from Is, xxxvii 29, but the error is presumably Origen’s, since 
it is found also in Jerome (635 a) 
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> 4 a A 

olpat otv mxpiav piv viv AéyeoOar rapa TO drooTddw Kad Aéyopev Twas 
muxpovs évavrious Tos yAuKéor, kal 4 cvvjGea yap yAvkeis avOpurous olde 

‘ 4 8 ‘ >, , a , > ‘ > a a 
Kai muxpovs’ Oupdv 5& rv évapyopevny eri run yevérOar dpyyv ev TH Wri 
dpyiy 5 taxa od 7d yévos TovTwy Kai érépwv rapardnoiwv, GAAQ TH Ady 20 
« id S > ‘ 4 4 ‘ , ~ Su , 4 > 187 
€roiunv Kai évepynrucny mpos THY ‘Tipwpiay ToD Hducynkévat voptLopévov. 

Kai ws érirav mapaxodovbei trois rdbeot rovTos Kal 7) Kpavyy, Kexpayorwv 
Tv mikpavopévwv Kai Fuypouvpevuv Kal dpyLopévuv, kal SopyBwderrepov Aadovv- 
Twv Kai Tpodepopévww Adyous Kai mxpias Kai Ovpod Kal dpyns. 5d mpds Tots 
mporépors k{ ai) xpauvyhy doxyréov dpOjvar ad” fpav. 

olwar 8& évOdde Bracdnpiav jv Kedever ApOyvar ad’ hpav Hv rpopépovrar 
z= 66 > , , e ‘ bY a 4 a > A A 
dro rabav dpylopevor rodAdxts of Kai Kara Tov Oeiov ToApavrTes év TO KaLpO 
Tis opyis Aadéeiv, Grav waca % KaTyyopia epi obrwocotv apBadvyrat 
aihis é&v rH BAardypig: Brardypeiv yap Aéyovrat of Kaxas A€éyovres éxetvous 

a , ~ ‘ > , a ‘ s x A ae lal 
ods A€yovor Kax@s. (8) dxoArovOws rois repi mixpias Kal Gvpod Kal dpyis 
kal kpavyns A€éyerat Seiv droriec Oar Kai riv Braodnpiav. 

el pévrovye kal tiv Braodypiay réccopev eri radons Pwvas THS Kax@s Td 
Oeiov Aeyovoys, od povov éx Avans Kai dpyijs kara Tovs Kaipors THS SuTaperty- 
cews Svadnpoivrw Trav avOpenrwv GAA woAAdKIS Kal KaTa Ayvovay TOD Tept 
GAnOeias AMéyou, ws ShArov éx THv rapa Trois Erepoddéos Soyparwv, BAarpypet 
8) Kai 6 rov dAnOH Adyov Wevd) drrodhawépevos clvar } Tov Wevdn aAnOH, 
Kai pahuora repi @eod cai trav rod @eod mpayydrwv. is odv ovrws AdKimoc 
TpanezitHe ds €idévar TANTA AOKIMAZEIN Kal TO yey KAAON KaTéxeIN dnd Se maNTOC 
€iAoyc TONHPOY AmexecBar 5 

érrei 5é rwes olovrar edAdyws Tore yiver Oar dpyjy, pH Kadds rporrBévres TO 
evayyeXiw 70 ‘ cixh” Kara 7d pyrov Sc dn SpricOG TH ddEAG ayToy Enoxoc Ectat 
TH Kpicer—dveyvwoay ydp tives Sc édn SpricOH TH AdeA>H ayTOY eikH— 
dvewrnrwpev adrovs éx Tod mpoKeypevo pytrod éyovt(o)s waca mpia Kai 
Oupds Kai dpy) Kal xpavyh cal Bracdnpia dpbijtw dd’ bpdv. cadds yap 
> bade « a ‘ . 2% , » « a ’ 
ev 9 Tica dwv) kata Kowod éri ravrwy cipyrat, ds pydepids TuKpias 45 
ovyxwpovpévys pnde Oupod rivos éxirperopévov pnde dpyiis twos eddAdyws 
ouvepxopevys. Kai év TpiaxooT@ Extw Warps, ws raons dpyys apaprias ovons 
(Spotws St kai Ovpod), A€yerae nayca And dpriic Kai érKaTAdeme ByMON. OdKODY 

> ~ 4 > 4 > ~ , 
ovx éorw more eiAdyws dpywFivai run. 
4 > , aA 7 ‘ s 4 4 a > ‘ ‘ 

kai ov povov ye macav (mt) p)iav cai mdavra Ovpdv Kal racay épyiy Kal 50 


38. ylveoOe Séueipor rpameCira (cf. XIX 61, XXV 47) 39. 1 Thess. v 21, 22 
41. Matt. v 23 48. Ps, xxxvi (xxxvii) 8 


22-25: 637B 34-39: 637 B-D 40-49: 636 B, 637A 50-52: 637DE 


25. «al xpavyqv Cramer: xexpavyntréov MS 26. ola 5¢ évOd5e BAaodnpiay hy 
Kedever dpOjva: ad’ jyav hv MS: but the sentence as it stands is incomplete ™po- 
épovra (cf 1. 24) Robinson: mpoopépovra: MS 30. 8:6 Turner (cf. 1. 24) : om MS 
36. 3h: 56 MS = 43. Aéyovros Turner: Aéyovres MS __ 50. mxpiay (cf. Jerome 637 £ 
‘ amaritudinem ’) Gregg, Robinson : xaxiay MS 
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188 racav Prardnpiay prorovyréov apHiva ad’ jpiv, dAAa Tatra ov mdéoy 
ania’ xaxiav S¢ éxAapBdvoper trot Ti évavriay ééw rij dperp t) THv Tovypiay. 


§ XXIII. 


Eph. iv 32 yiveoOe 82 eis GAAHAOUS XpyoTo!, eomhayxvor, xapilspevor 
dautois xabis xai 5 Ceds dv Xpiote éxapicaro jpiv. 

on ['Qpeyérns yo] 
hpeis perv rd évavriov TS muxpS yAvKd dvoudoape eoixey 82 5 Taddos 

tiv évavriav ragw TH mupia xpnoTéryta viv éye, perapopixds dad Tov 

Bpwpdrwv- ovrws obv duvayeba voeiv 75 yiveoOe eis AAAHAOUS xpnoTol dvri rod 

5 ‘ ebmpdarroi twes Kal xara Td 70s yAuxeis Te Kal rpoonveis. 
rovro Sé yiverat, ei Td dpov Kal dvprets Kai dovprabis pds tov tAyCLov 
érobépevar eSomhayxvor mpods wavras ywopeba, dia TovTwy ob pdvov Tos méAas 
GAA Kai dautois ra péywrra yapilspevor (‘ yapidpuevor) éavrois” érépov 
dvros mapa 7d ‘ xapilopevor GAAHAOLS, ereirep Gora Gy év TS evdepyereiv Tape 

10 érépovs Kaas, Taira Kal Sua 1rd TéAos Kai Sia 7d cyccadmoye pas elvar 
padrov «is Hpas dvapéperar iprep cis ots Soxotpev eb rerounxévar. tadvra d 
éavrois xaplopeba Soa Kai 6 Geds tpiv év Xprotg éxapicaro, oiovel rapa- 
Sexopevor aira Kai Typodvres Kal pipovpevor TOV Yapirdpevov Kal Tov Tpdmrov 
Tov xapilerOat adrov. 

15  @AAos € rus pndev tyovpevos Siadépew 7d xapiLsuevor Eautois rod ‘yapifd- 
pevor GAAnAOLS, ivodvvaporv oincerar AéyerGar (SG) xapLdpevor GAAHACLS 
pdduora, dua 7d nabing b Ocds dv Xpiote éxapioaro piv, cai évéy( et radra emi 
Thy aderw tov dpaprnpatwv, Aéywv Seiv Hpas agiénai roic cic imac dmapta- 
NOYCIN, GC Kai HMIN Adiixe TA Amaptiimata 6 @eds. mids 5é 5 Meds dv Xprotw 

20 ¢xapicaro Hpiv ra dpapripara ; 7} ore év Xpurr@ dy & warp ddiixen timin tA 
napantamata; € Xpror@ 82 exapioaro ipiv xal ra dyabd, «i ye év Xpwrd 
copia éoriv hv éxapicaro jypiv Kai ddjOea Kal Sixarooivy. 


§ XXIV. 


Eph. v 3, 4[mopveta 82 xat dxabapoia nica 4 meovetia unde dvopalécbw 
év ipiv, nabis mpéwer dylows, cat aicypérns Kai pwpodoyia 4 edtpamedia, & 
obx dvijxev, GANA paddov edyaproria. | 


XXIII 10. Eph. iii 6 18, 20. Matt. vi 12, 14, 15 
XXIII 2-5: 637 £ 638 a 6-14: 638 a-c 15-22: 638c-£ 


XXIII 8. éavrois 7a péprora xapr(bpevor, ‘ xapi(pevor Eavrois’ érépov Svros Turner, 
Robinson : éavrois ra péyora xapi(uevor éavrois érépou Svros MS 16. 7H xapi(d- 


pevar GAAHAGS: 7d xapiCduevar GAAHAUS MS 17. tvéygea Gregg : évéyxe Cramer: 
évéyxas MS 
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[‘Qpeyérns 3€ now] 

pay mpos wépvyv Kowwvia Kara Td eos ris ypapis wopveta dvopdlerat 
méoa St % Kara Tov TOrov TaY GapKiKav yapyaAupav dsapria, ov povov 
Kara Tas porxeias Kai madopOopias GAAa Kai Kara Ta GAAo. boa érevénoe 7 
GvOpwrivyn dxodacia év diadpdpos xal ravrodarais raparpiBais, dxabapoia 5 
yevuxds dvéparra. tiv wreovegiay 52 rou drAovorepov éxdexréov, 7, Os ev 
G@Aows raperrycapev, THv porxeiav, Gre Kal éxpyodyefa 7H mi yrepBainein 
Kai TTAEONEKTEIN EKACTON TON AAEADON ayTOY- 

macav 8 riv dxabapoiay Se puddéac bat, éxei rovro mpémer dyiors. 

aloxpérns 5€ ris Eri xa’ Exacrov eldos dxoAacias Kal dpoiws ye aloxpérys 
éori wai dxabapoia: gudaiver yap Kai Td dxdOaprov cal 1d aicxpiv éxdory 
mpagis 4 Kara Tov Témrov Tis cis Td dmroxpivew évepyeias’ tadra Se émi Tov 
mapa piow exréov, od« eri Tov ydpov. 

Bwpev 8 ris cal 4 pwpodoyia, Hy Kal abriy ovdé dvopdLecBar xph ev rois 
dyios. 5 piv ody ris yore, drAoveTepov Tiyv Ae~w eEeANus, pwpodoyiav elvar 
Thy doxoupévyny irs tov Bwpoddxwv Kal yeAwroroav. Spa Se «i wy pwpodo- 
yey Aexréov Kai rovs Sridiyrore codias Kai cvvécews HAAOTPWpevous TavTas, 
Kal pwpov év trois Soyparopevas ix’ abrav. 

ddfe 52 cvvadew 1G darAovorepov exdefacGar rHv pwporoyiav 7 erupepopevn 
airy edtpaweXia, Hvrwa % Tov wrav wba tdooe (é)r (i) rdv ob povov 
Grd pwpodoyias GANG kal ad’ oiacdiyrore airias yéAwra Kwovvruv. 

obdk dvijxe dé rois dylous obde airy, GANG paddov 7 év aor pos Dedv edya- 
ptotia, wyouv ebxaptotia cal fy edyapirous Kal xapievrds Twas paper. pwpd- 
Aoyov pev otv Kal edrpdredov ov Set elvar, ebydpirov Se wal xapievrar xal 
érel dorivneés éore 70 elrreiv ‘ GANG pGddAov evyxapitia, Taxa dvri TrovTou éxpy- 
caro TH ém Gov Kkeypévy Aé~eu Kal clrev, GAA pGddov edyapiotia, Kai 
payprore Gos éori rH dvopare rips ‘ evxapuorias” Kal rod ‘ edxapiorov’ Tovs amd 
“Efpaiwy xpioGar avri rijs ‘ ebyaprrias’ al ‘edyapirov”* rovdro dé évopioaper 101 
elvat kai 7d év Tlapowpiars ovrws eipnyévov ryni eyyapictoc Ereiper ANApI AGZaN 
dyti rod ‘ebxdperos yuvn”s Bidleo Par 52 dv eddgapev 7d rynii eyyApictoc dvri 30 


XXIV 7. 1 Thess. iv 4, 6 29. Prov. xi 16 


XXIV 6-8: 6408 15-18: 640D 19-22: 640E 641A 22-33: 641 D- 
6424 


XXIV 20. éwi Gregg: ard MS 22. airy : atta MS 23. fyouy Robinson : 
} you MS 23, 24. evxapirous... evxap:rov Turner: edyapicrous .. . ebydpicrov 
MS: comparing Jerome 641 B-p (where read ‘ ebyapriay ad distinctionem 
eucharistiae’) the drift seems to be that edxaporia in contrast with ebrpaweAla 
must be rather ‘graciousness’ than ‘ gratefulness’; that the form edxapiria, the 
abstract noun from edxdpiros, is not in use, and St. Paul therefore employs the noun 
of the neighbouring edxdpioros—unless indeed (Origen adds) we go as far as to say 
that in Hebraistic use not only the unavoidable noun edyapioria but the avoidable 
adjective evxdporos occur in the sense of ‘ gracious.’ If this account is correct, 
evxapirous, not ebxapicrovs, must be read at the beginning of the paragraph 
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Tov ‘evxdprros” éxAapPdvovres, ei pr) ai Aoural exddoas ovvpSov tavTy TH 
éxdoyp. 5 piv yap “AxiAas otrws Hpyyvevoer rynti yApiToc AntéyeTa AdZHC, 
@eodoriwv 8? cai Svppayxos ry yAprroc Angézeta: AdZHC. 


[v 5] Todro ydp dere ywdoxovres, Sr. was wépvos 4 dudBapros 4 
35 WAeovéxtns, Ss dotw eiSwroddrtpys, odn Exer KAnpovopiay év TH Bacidela tod 
Xptorod Kai Ccod. 
mapatnpytéov Or. &~ dmrayopeioas apaprnpata, topveiav kal dxabapoiav 
kal meovegiay Kai aicyporyra Kal pwporoyiav Kai evtpareXiav, ov Kara Ta 2 
erupeper Gore Tov évexopevov Ti avTav ph Exew KAnpovopiay év TH Baciheig 
40 TU Xpiarod Kal Ceov, dAAG tpia, Aéyw Se ropveiav cal dxafapoiay wacay Kai 
teovegiav. «i yap ph etyov Knpovopiay dv rH Baciheiqg tod Xpictod Kat 
God cai 6 pwpodoyia kal e’rpamredia evoxos, aporepov dv tin épaivero Td 
kara tH Kpiow éri pndevi ovyywooxoveay TH dobevel jyav dice. GAdAus 
piv yap ou8é raira dvixev, rAHv ovx Gore mparropévwy avrav éxrirrev Twa 
45 THS KAnpovopiags Tod Xpierod Kai Ocod. 
Aetrer kal epi ris aicypéryros émurrijoa. Sdgas dp av eidoyov eva 
7) éyerOar was mépvos  dxdBapros % wheovéxrns 7 aicxpds odm exer 
KAnpovopiav év TH Baciheig Tod Xpictod Kai Geod. aAAG pprore Fj aioxporys 
éoriv év 7G kata Td Kpy@rov povov mabytixds peporvopévy, 7) Kal mupwheis 
50 Tis dvéoreAev TH émt THy Topveiav H THY éxi THv dxaBapoiay Spunv. Kal ev 
Tois dvwrépw dé ra pev KwAvovTa KAnpovopiay exe év TH Bactheia tod Xpictod 


Kal G¢00 kar’ idiay dvopacas dyoi pyde dvopaléoOw év ipiv, clra ev idia ywpa 


Sinpynpévy ard trav mporépwv erjveyxe THY aloxporyTa Kai pwpodoyiay Kal 
evtparreXiav. 


> ‘ & 2 a > , « td ‘ id / 6 a! aA 
55 éredy dt év Trois dvwrépw trevoncapey Ti mreovegiav Terdx Oar éxi ris 
porxeias, (nr) pev éx rod % wheovéntyns & éorw eidwdohdtpys, wéorepov dva- 
192 rpérerat éxeivy % éxdoy) 7} eri Sivarat xwpav Exew. evpopev dF) TodAaxod 
lal lel ‘ > id , > , > n~ > , 
Tav mpopytav tiv cidwAoAatpiay Twopveiay dvopacpévyy, év TO émdpNeyon 
énicw trav eidoAwy avrav. Sivara Sé tis Kai Ti Twopveiav raga éxi THs 
60 eidwAoAarpias éx Tod A€yeww MNEYMaT! TOPNEiAc ETAANHOHCAN. ay Se WAEOveRTHS 
 & bev py det wepuroidv éavrG dpyipwov, cidwroratpia éyerar 7) Treovegia 
oiovel Natpevovtw ois éyyeypappévors eiduAors év Trois dpyupios Tov é&yarwv- 
Twv TO dpyipiov, oiovel yap obrou cvvayaraot Tois dpyvpiows Kai Ta év avrois 
évreruTwpéva ddwda: olpar 8€ rov Kai rHv piArapyupiay cidwAoAaTpiay wvopd- 
65 70a rapa TO drocTddw. 
‘ 


58. e.g. 1 Paral. v 25, Ezech. xx 30 (of. Jer. ix 14, Sap. xiv 12) 60. Os. iv 12 


37-45: 642 BC 46-54: 642D-643A 55-65: 6434-C 


32, 33. The renderings of Aquila and Theodotion are not mentioned in Field’s 
Hexapla ad loc, 56. {nr@pev Swete: (nrodpey MS 
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§ XXV. 


Eph. v 6 [pySeis Spas dwardrw xevois Adyors, Sd ToiTo yap Epxerar ¥ 
Spy} Tod Ccod ei rods viods ris dwevBeias. | 


[Qpeyérns dyer] 198 


Kxevods Coxe hace Aéyous Tous did Tivos miMavdryros dvarpérew OédAovras 
Tov Tepi TaV TpoTayopévww Tois Kaas BeBwxdor KoAdcewv Adyor awdtys 
¥ obv dyow eva robs Trowovrovs Adyous Kal Kevous, TS TavTws Epxeobar Thy 
Aeyopevnv Spyy Tob Cet emi tods viods ris deieias. 5 

dweWeing 52 viods dvopdler rovs daeibeis, olovel THs Kara Thy dmeiBeav 
Kaxias pyTpos ywopuévyns Kal yervoons avrovs Exovras oiovel Tov THS pyTpOS 
xXapaxthpa’ ovrws Kal viovs Kai TéKNa TMOpNeiac Kal yioyc BandTOY Kal yioyc 
TeENNHC Kal GAA Tovros taparAnod eat. ToAAaXOd TaV ypapav eipeiv. 


[v 7] ph ody yiveoBe cuppéroyor abrav. 

Typyoeas Thy ‘ péroxos” Kal ‘ ovppéroxos’ hwvyv* payrore 6 pev péroxos 
éri_ xpeirrovos elpyrat, 6 58 ovppéroxos ei xeipovos, olov Aid ToYTO Expicé ce 6 
Bedc 6 Bedc Coy EAaron AradNACE@C MAPA TOYC METOYOYC COY, Kal méTOxo! rap XpicToy 
rerONaMeN, EANTIEP THN ApyHN THC YmocTACewc méxpl TEAOYC BeBaian KATACYGMEN. 
ov pépvnpar 8& ddAdaxod wapa THv eveorynxviay é~w Tdv ‘ ovppéroxov’ 
eipnoOa, rrAnV havepov évraiOa Sri éri yeipdvwv éoriv 6 cvppéroxos. 


[v 8] fre ydp wore oxdros, viv 82 as év Kupiy. 

ei Suvardv 7b wore oxétos peraBadov yevérGar pas, oix ciciv drohAvpevat 
dices. 

domep 5 of Sixaror pac lor TOY KocMoY, OvTws of doeBeis oKdros ay 
elvat A€éyouwro: Kal of pév Sixasor pas dvres EN Hwti Syontar ac, of Se 
Gdixor oxoros Tvyydvovres hadc ciot KaBrimenoc En cKdTe! pndev BAé€rovTes. 

4nd 82 1G Kapn@n Empnwcdmeda Tovs dvras POs 7 oKdros’ wac pev raps 
ayha MPACCON micel TA adc, Kai pay EpydmENOC TIPdc TO OAC oKdros éoTi Kal vids 
@Korovs Kai vuKTds* 6 Aé TOI@N THN AAHOelaN Epydmenoc Mpdc TO Oc hos éort 
kai vids wrds Kal Hpépas. 

mpos Tovros émornoeas eb pi) Os dvrwv Twov PuTwv GAN’ odk ev Kupio 
Néyerau epi Tov Sixaiwy 7d viv 88 pas év Kupiw’ Kai pdduora ye Tois wepw- 
rurpévors ev uri yvooews "Eqeoiors Expere Neyer Oar 75 viv 8é pis év Kupiy. 


XXV 12. Ps, xliv 8 (xlv 7) 13 Heb. iii 14 20. Matt. v 14 a1. Ps, xxxv 
10 (xxxvi 9) 22. Is. ix 2 23. Matt. vii 16, 20 23, 25. Jo. iii 20, 21 


XXV 3: 6444 8,9: 6440 11-16: 6448 645A 18,19: 645A 20-26: 
645 BC 27-29: 645c¢D 


XXV 15. cvppyéroxor : Origen has strangely overlooked Eph. iii 6 cvppéroxa ris 
énaryyeXias 


VOL, III. ome) 
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30 «= [v 8] ds réxva Gwrds wepiwaretre. 
elrep 6 Oedc oac Ect: Kai CKoTia En a¥T@ OYK Ectin OYAEMIa, TA TéxvVa TOD Beod 


téxva éori pwrds. 


[v 9] & yap xapwis Tod gGwrds ey doy dyabwotivy Kal Sixatocdvy nal 
adn beta. 

35 mpds rors dvaywpiLovras tov Sixarov dd tod dyaod, cai olouévous Tov piv 
Snpuorpyov elvar Sixasov Sv 82 otovrar trip airiv dyabiv @edv, xpjowa ra 
fnrd: éretrep & Tob dwrds Kapwis cai év dyabwodvy éoTi Kai év Sixacooivy 
kai év ddnQeig. dzrov otv dyabwovvy éxel Sxavocivy, Kal drov dAjbea exet 
dixavootvyn. mapa 8¢ 76 aya rarpi dyabwovvy cai dAjOea rap aird dpa 

4° xal ob wap GAw éoriv H dixawoivy. erurrpcas 5¢ airors Kal éx Tod Tov 
Xpuorov elvar AiKaiocynun. 

év piv obv 76 ebdepyerixG eudaiverar 7 dya8wourn, év dé 73 Kar’ dgiav drovepn- 
Tu H Sixacoodn, év 8¢ 7G ervotypovixd Tod Tav dAwv Adyou 7H 4djGea. 


195 [v 10] SoxtpdLovres ti Eotiv eddpecrov rH Kupiw. 

45 xpeia rod pera Bovdjs wavra roueiv, iva wepurxowoivres Exacrov Tov 
mpaxtéwy dd éferdcews Ta pev Sonipacta xal eidpeota TH OG apa- 
SeLwpeOa ds ddximor Tpanezital, ra 52 dddxiwa cal dvedpecrra airS drove 
peba. 

éret 58 darnpryra ta THs Ppdcews, Soxet por ovrws Gy droxaracrivat, 
50 ph odv yiverBe cuppéroxo: adrav, SoxipdLovres ti éoriv eddpecrov ro Kupiw. 


ei kal iré wore oxdros, viv 82 pads dvres év Kupiw ds téxva Gwrds wepimareire, 
rovs Kaptods éxidexvipevor TO gwtds év mdoy dyabwotvy Kal Sixasoodvy 
cal ddnQeig. 


[v 11a] kai ph cvyxowwreire ois Epyors Trois dxdpwors Tod oxdrous. 

55 kal év GAAos TO pev Tov KapToU Gvoua éragey éxi rod rveiparos Td Se Tod 
Epyou émi ris wapkds, eimav ganepa dé écti TA Epra Tic capKéc, ATINA écTI 
mopneia Kal Ta éfs, 6 é Kapréc TOY WNeymaTOc EcTIN drATH yapa eipriNH Kal Ta 
ééijs. viv pévrovye Ta TOO oxdrous Epya Gxapwa clvai dyow, ols xowwvel 
6 row ara. 

60 [v 114] pa@ddov 82 Kat dhéyyere. 

év tais évroAais <lvat vomuoréov cai To €déyxew Sep rojo 5 ph 
dxovadpevos av, YmoKpiTs ExBare TP@TON Ek TOY GhOaAMOY COY THN AOKON Kai 
rote AiaBAeyeic ExBadein TO KAPHOC EK TOY GmOaAMOy TOY AdEAMOy coy. dud7rep 
kal of mpopyrat, pydapas édéyxors treibvvar tvyxdvovres, HAeyxov Tovs 

65 dpaprdvovras. 


31. 1 Jo.is 41. 1Cor.i30 47. ylvecOe Sdeipor rpawe{ira: (as above, XIX 
61, XXII 38) 56, 57- Gal. v 19, 22 62. Matt. vii 5 


31, 32: 6458 35-43: 645 B-6468 45-70: 646 c-647 B 
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[v 12] Ta yap xpudh ywopeva in’ abrav alcypdv dor: Kai Aéyew. 

tivev abrav; ob mdvy capis mpocirev ci pi) dpa Tis dvadhépy emi Tods 
viods Tis dweWeias rv Adéw, Gore ovrws airiy cxew TA yap Kpuph ywdpeva 
éwd trav vidv ris dwrebelas alcypdy torr nai Aéyew, drwa Fv wopvela xai 
dxaSapoia, 


§ XXVI. 


Eph. v 13 [7a 82 wdvra dheyydpeva iwd Tod Gwrds havepodvrar’ wav yap 
7d havepotpevovy is dorw. 8d Adyer, “Eyerpe 5 xaledduv nai dvdora éx Ta 
vexpav, kai émadoer cor 5 xprords. | 


[‘Qpeyérns 3é yow] 196 
éreimep ra Gheyydpeva epya rod oxdrovs bwd toi gwrds avepodrar, 
peraBadrd\6vrwv trav édeyxopevwn cis Gs, A€yerar Tois Kafeidover Kai év 
vexporyt. Tvyxdvovow é« rod Ta Gxapwa Epya tod oxdérous zeronxévar 
To Eyetpe & xabedduv nal dvdora éx Tav vexpdv Kal ém()aioe oo 35 
Xprords. 

{nrnoa SF dv ms, ris Ayer xara rd evOdde yeypappévov Bd éyer 
"Eyeipe 6 xaSedSuv cai avdota éx tav vexpOv. 5 pév oiv Tis Gyova & TH 
tav TpopyTav aveyvwxdra Taira Tov ardaToXov évOdde airov avayeypadévat. 
érepos 52 abrov Tov drdctodov mpoowroroteiy Twa. éx TOU TvedpaTos Aeyopeva 
cis mpotporny Thy éri peravoway. 

ére 82 Lyrjoas, ras 7G air AéEyerar ds piv Covri kai xabevdovri Eyerpe 
& xabedduv, ds 52 reOvyxdrs rd avdota éx tay vexpdv. poyror obv éreirep 
éort Kal TINeyMa TOY ANOp@moy Te EN ayT@, Gwrep eri Kpeirrovos TernpyKapev 
héeyeo Oar, ore SE te Kai Sevrepov 4 Yvx} 7d Kal vooov Kai Oavdrou é Trav 
dpaprnpatuv Sexrixdv, Td pev Eyerpe 6 xabedSwv Adyerar Sud 7d wvedpa, 7d Se 
Gvdora ex tav vexpov dua thy Yuyyv émeirep yyy Hi AmapTéNoyca ayTH 
dno@aneital, Tov 5é rvevparos ovdapod edpopev Oavarov. 

oa@c Se dy Adndindn 5 xpurrds Emipadoe 7H eyeipopévw amd Urvov Kai 
dvacravtt éx vexpov. 


§ XXVII. 


Eph. v 15-17 BAéwere odv axpiBads mis wepimareire, ph ds Goodor GAN’ 
ds copoi, éfayopalspevor tov xatpdv Sri ai ijudpar movnpai eiow. 81d TodTo 
Bh yiveoOe Adpoves, GANA ounvres ti 7d OAAnpa Tod Kupiou. 


XXVI 14. 1 Cor. ii 11 17. Ezech. xviii 20 19. Jo.ig 
XXVI 2-9: 647c¢D 10, 15: 6484 12-20: 648 BC 
XXVI 5. émpatoe: Cramer: émmpaice: MS, and this, though certainly not the 


reading of Origen, was apparently the reading of the Catenist : see Swete’s edition 
of Theodore ad Joc. (i 180) 


002 
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- [‘Qpeyévys dyoiv] 

5 Soxipdlow xa? Exaorov dv A€éye kal wpdrra Kal évvoel rd eddpecrov 
TG Kupig, duvjcerar cal Bdéwew axpiBds éx ris wodAjjs mpocoyxys Was 
wepimatice, 5 5? Brérwv dxpiBds was reperarnoa mavtws éoti copds. Kai 

5 eel mpdbeciv twes Exover xpyororépay, ov aopoi 52 rvyxdvovres Gédover 
198 Brérew axpiBas ras wepurarovat, tpocéOyxe TO ph Gs Gvopor GAN’ ds codpoi: 

copias dé Epyov 75 Bdéwew dxpiBds xal ra 7Ouxa. 


éfayopaldpevor rdv Kaipdv Ste at Hpépar movnpai eiow. 
oiovel éavrois Tov Katpdv dvovpevot, exovra as mpds Tov dvOpamrwov Biov 

10 wovnpas tudpas. dre ovv eis Te S€ov Tov Kaipov Katavadioxopev, Ovycapeba. 
abrov kai dvrnyopdcapev éavrois domrepel rerpapevov TH THV GvOpwrwv Kaxig’ 
ovdeis 5 Bwwrixirepov Cav cai év dpovricw 7 pepipvas tvyxavov edvyrac 
éavrd tov xatpdv, GAN’ 6 povos eis tu Séov Kal THY KTioW Tov paKxapiov Biov 
dvaXioxwv avrov. 

15 fayopaldpevor 5¢ tov Katpdy dvra év Hpépais wornpais oiovel perarrowipev 
Tas Tovnpas tyepas eis dyabds, Kai dowepel éavrois rowipev airas elvat od 
TOY ENECT@TOC aiGNoc Hpépas TONHpAC GAAG ToD MEAAONTOC aid@Nnoc *uepas 
dyads. 

[[[v. 17] 8 rodro ph yiveoe Appoves GAA cundvres ri 7d Gnpa od 

20 Kupiou. 

81a zroiov todro, 4 7rd BAerew axpiBas was weperareire ph ds doropor GAN’ 
ws codol, ph yiverOe dbpoves ; ci yap EverGe ddpoves, dxmPBGs od Trepirary- 
Gere OVSE WS Todoi. 
mpoordace: 5é abrois Td Tou Kupiou éferafew O€dnpa xai cundvar aird, iy’ 
a5 Orov Tt wepi Tov mpdrrew KaraddBorev, aid mpatrwcw ws Gédnpa Kupiou, 
dou 8 racx(w)or pép(w)ow abrd ds OeAjpate ywopevov Kupiov. |] 


§ XXVIII. 
Eph. v 18 xat ph peOdoxeoQe oivw év & dotiv dowria, GAdkad mAnpoiode év 
Tvedpatt. 
199 [‘Qpeyérns dno] 
Sivarar pev Kai darAovoTepov Taira vociobat, dawrias ovons év TH xpHoe 
Tov peOuew rowidvros olvov. Sivarat Sé cai olvos év @ éotiv dewria vociobat 


XXVII 17. Gal. i4; Heb. vi 5 
XXVII 2-7: 649BC 9-18: 6498 XXVIII 3-6: 6518 


XXVII 19. 3: rodro pi yiveoOe dppoves. . . ds OeANpars yvdpevoy Kupiov MS : this 
verse and the comment on it are written in the MS continuously with the comments 
of Origen on vv. 15, 16 ; but the style here seems to savour of Severian rather than 
of Origen, and the passage is therefore printed within double brackets (Gregg) 
26. macxwor pépwow: macxove: pépovow MS 
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rept ob év won peydrAy A€yeras Gymdc ApakONTON 6 OINOC aYT@N Kai @yméc ACTIA@ON 
aniaroc, dvrwa mdvres of efurrdpevar Kai peOdovres rov Aoyurpov mivover 5 
moAAnv éxovra Tiy dowriav. 

mpos dvrduacroAny Se éxeivou Tov oiveu Tov peOdoxovtos év & éotiv dowria 
évavrios voeiras 6 wemAnpwpévos mvedpat Kal wav 5 ywpei Tod Oevorépov 
AapBdvov. wodrAdnis S& rernpyxapey 7(5) Svoya rod ‘rvetparos’ xwpis 
mpooOnkns yeypappévov Sri eri Kpetrrovos e<ipyrat, Grep Kal évOade onpai- 10 
verat. 


§ XXIX. 


Eph. v 19 [Aadoivres Eautois Padpois cai Tuvors nai ddais mveuparixais, 
adovres Kai Wdddovtes év TH Kapdia Spay To Kupia. | 


[’Qpryevys 5€ pyow | 


of pev Spvor Sivayw xal Oedryta xarayyédAovert tod @eod, wai cin av 
5 érurrjpwv tod Oeodoyeiv ev Spvors mveupatixois: raya Se 6 wepi tov 
mpaxréwv SiarapBdavwv Kat trav ols det evepyciv Sua rod ds Wadrypiov épydvov 
TwpaTiKoD Hpav, otros évy Warpois éor. tmveupatixois’ 6 Se dAAws 
prvowdoyav wept ris Tod Kdopou Tdgews Kai Tov ovrdv Syprovpynpdrouv, 
otros év @Sais mveupatixais. Kai xpy ye Gdew Kara tiv pvowdAoyiay Kai 
Wodrew xara rv epi tov HOdv défodov TG Kupiw diaxeipevoy yvyciws 
mpos Ta eydpevar Toro yap éor. TO Wadhew Kai Gdew TH Kapdia To 
Kupiw. 


[v 20] edxapioroivres mdvrore bmép mdvrwv év dvépati Tod Kupiou jpav 
*Ingod Xpiotod 7G Od Kai warpi. 


kai év TH mpds Weooadovixeis mpotépa pyoi mantote yaipete AdiadcinT@c 
mpoceyyecde En Tanti eyyapicteite, ravryv dy rTypHoe Tiv évroAny 6 dueAndos 
rept THS Tpovoias Pbavovans Kal éri ra B Accapiwn MMAOYMENA TIENTE CTPOYOia 
dv En oy mitre: €ic mapida ywpic Toy én OYpaNoic TaTpdc. 

To Se én manti edyapurrety Kal bwép wdvtwv ciyapurreiv éorw ovKodv Kai 
éri rais mepwtacecow eiyapurryréov, éreimep Kal atta tov éd’ ols det 
cixyapurrety ciow" Kai dorep Sei ebyapurreiy Tov ev TO Kécpw ev TO peradap- 


XXVIII 4. Deut. xxxii 33 XXIX 13, 17. 1 Thess. v 16-18 15, 16. Luc. 
xii 6; Matt. x 29 


gQ-I1: 651¢ XXIX 2-7: 651DE 13-16: 652¢ 17-21: 652 D-653.4 


XXVIII 9. 7d dvopa (cf. Jerome 651 c ‘frequenter adnotauimus nomen spiritus 
absque additamento in bonam positum partem ’) Gregg : r@ dvépars MS 

XXIX 5. 6 32 GAdAws Guowdroyav MS: Jerome's rendering (651 £), ‘qui uero de 
superioribus disputat,’ suggests dyw for dAAws (Turner) 
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20 Bavew tov xécpov Kal xarabeGoOar Td KddXos airop Kal Oewpeiv boa Kai ofa 
s ‘ 4 s 7 . a , > id 
yéyove da 75 Aoyixdv, odrws Kai éri Trois év péper edyapirryréov. 
rov 82 ebyapwrrotvra TH GG Kal watpl év 7H mecity Ocoy Kai ANOpamon 
cbyapwrreiv xpy, Gore Hpas rorjrar 7d év dvépate tod Kupiou fpév ‘Inood 
Xpiotod ciyxapurreiv TO OeG nai warpi. 


25 [v 21] dworaccdpevar, dyoiv, ddAjdors ev GSBy Xprorod. 
wdvu Touro Kabaiperixoy éote TOU pidapyov elvat Kai piidrpwrov. maou yap 
avryn déSorar évroAy, édeyOepoc rap dn ék TANTWN TacIN EmayTON EdOYAMCA ina 
mAntac KepAticw, GAA Kal % A€yovoa évrodi AoyAeyere AAAAOCI)C mpoc- 
rdcoe Touro. Sudmep did Thc drdmuc EdoyAeycan Tais éxxAnoias oi drdoroXo1, 
30 Aeroupyotvres Kal iayperotvres TH Tav dvOpwirwv owrnpig. Kai adrds dt 6 
cwryp Tiv soyhoy mopoin dveiAndev od rocotrov &° GAXAo Te Scov da 7rd 
SeBovAcvcévar Tois paPyrais, Gore Kai Baddnta wore abrov YAwp ic TON NITTTHPA 
awhivew Toye TOdac TON MAOHT@N. GAA Kal Td 6 BEAWN EN YMIN EiNal MErac 
éctar MANTwN AOyAOC 6 vonoas éwotdeceTat Kara Td SovAcvewv ols dei. 
35 «feore pévrocye tov SovAevovra, rowivra év tH Sovdevew Ta mpdrdopa 
trois SovAevopévois, Soxeiv py twordcoecOa, Sre wapa 7d pH éerioracbau 
202 Ta cvpdéepovra of SovAcvdpevor éexirdoaovar trois SovAcvew eHédovar rroveiv 
Ta pi) KaTddAnAa abrois. mAjy Kal tore 6 mpds TO oupdepov wovdv Kal 
SovAcvee kal Gwordogera tH xpeia ToD & SovAeva, ua Tov Kara Tov Adyov 
40 Tov @eod dxraby Kai paxaprorowy 6Bov. rovro yap vopilw SnAoveGar éx Tov 
év $6Bw Xprictod. 


[v 22, 23] at yuvaixes tots iSios dvipdow Swotagcécbwcay ds TH Kupin- 

Sr. dviip dor. Kepadd Tis yuvatkds ds Kal 5 Xpiotds Kehadh Tis éxxAnoias. 
mwacav ovtvyiav dvipds Kai yuvarxds 6 Aéyos obros ovpPorov elvar Gere 
45 Xpsorod xai éxxdyoias: rod perv dvdpds, ci ra Tod ydpov Kara Adyov oixovopel, 
prpovpévoCv) Xpurrov tov rips éxxAnoias vupdiov, ris St yuvatxds,éav Sedvrws 
dvipi cvvoixy, Lyrovons ri (iv otrus eirw) cvpBiwow mpds tov Xpwrrdv 
THs éxxAyoias. ovrw yap 6 dvip Exrar Repahd Tis yuvatkds Suoiws TO Kal 
tov Xprordy rijs ExxAnoias. ei pévrocye pi) ovTws cvvappoobeiey GAAHAdLsS 
so Gvnp Kal yuvy, ox Sv deyGein éwi rovrwv Sr dde Tis Kepary €or Tis 
yuvarnds ds xai é Xpiords rijs exxAyolas. giroricicOw odv Exacros dvip 


a2. 1Tim.ii5 27. 1Cor.ixtg 28. Gal.v13 31. Phil.ii7 32. Jo. 
xiii 5 33. Matt. xx 26, 27 


23, 24: 653D 26-34: 653DE 


20. 7d «dddos Gregg : Tod *éAAous (doubtless by assimilation to the preceding 700 
aéopov) MS 23. wojoa 7d év dvépart Tov Kvplov hye "Inood Xporod ebyaporeiv 
T@ O¢@ wai marpi MS: perhaps wojoa 7d ebyaporeiv rH OH wal warpi év dvdpart Tod 
xupiou hyav "Inood Xporov Gregg a8. GAAHAos: GAAGAovs MS 46. pspoupévou 
Turner : pspodpevos MS 
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elvas mpdos Ti yuvaixa &s 6 Xpurrds mpds riv éexxAnoiav, kal éxdory mpos 
tov dvdpa as i éxxAnoia mpds tov Xpurrév- Kai wdvra 8¢ ra Xpurrod voeirw 
xai rouitw dyyp, kal Ta THS éxxAnoias 7 yuvy. 


§ XXX. 


Eph. v 24 [dda ds 4 exxdyoia diwordoverat TH Xprotd, obtws Kal ai 
yuvaixes tois dvipdow év mavri. | 


[‘Qpeyévns pyoiv] aes 
ei ovrws Set tas yuvaixas iwotrdocecOar trois dvipdow, ds 4 exxAnoia 
bwordovetar TH Xprote, dyiws Kal dais kal dvapapryrus Seno Bvoas Tas 
yovaixas irordccerOar rois dvipdow, dorep H exxdnoia iwordocetar TO 
Xpiot@ dyiws xal drabds xai dvapapryrws Bwica. 5 


v 27. [ta wapacrioy aidris éautd Evdofov thy exxdyoiavy ph Exoucay 206 
omihoy 4 putida % Tt Tay ToLOdTw GAN’ iva 7 dyia Kal dpwpos. | 

omihor 5¢ iow olov paxoi ywopevor eri rod cwpartos Kal peAaviat kal dXpot 
Kal puppnkiaty Tovrwv yap mepuaupelevrwy wpavorépa yévour ay yuvy Kal Ta 
dvddoyov avrois voeicOw ywopeva Kal rept rv Yuxyy, arwa ovdevds Eorw 7 TOD 
Adyou wrepuedeiv, Wa mapacricy éautd, dyoi, riv idiav vipdynv ph Exoucav 
omidov 4 putida % tT Tav TovoUTwy GAN’ iva qf dyia Kal dywpos. Io 

putibes 52 onpeidv ciot yypws: otrws ei ris Iyvy TOY MAdaloy erypevor Exwv 
pi dei Anaxainoymenoc, pepurwdacbar av Aéyouro kara THY Wuxjv. 


[v 31] dvtt rodrou xaraheiper GvOpwros tov watépa Kal Thy pytépa Kal 
Esovrat of So eis odpxa piav. 

mwapatnpyréov, Gorep kai év GAXAows wewoujKapev, Gre wWOAAGKIS OK avTais 15 
Aégeow éxribevrar rv Tadauy ypadiy of THv Kawhv Suabyxynv ypadovres. 
Kai wept pev tovrov & piv tH Tevéces ovtw yéyparras EneKen ToYTOY 
KaTadeivyer ANOPwWTTOC TON TATEPA ayTOY Kai THN MHTEPA ayTOY Kai TPOCKOAAHOHCETAI 
mpoc THN fyNaika ayTOY Kai Econtat of Ayo cic cApka mian, évOade dé avTi Tod 
ENEKEN TOYTOY zemroinxey 6 TlatAos dvti tovrou, rapadéAourév Te TO pera Tov 20 
twatépa eipnpevov ayroy Kal TO pera Thy pytépa Sevrepov cipnevov aytoy, dAAa 
kai TO TPOCKOAAHO@HCETa! TPOC THN [YNAiKA ayTOY. 


§ XXXI. 

Eph. vi 1-3 7a téxva, dwaxovere tois yovedow spay év Kupiy, todro ydp 
dott Sixatov: tina tov watépa gou Kal Thy pytépa, Hris dotiv évrok}h mpwiTy ev 
émayyehia, tva eb cor yévntat Kai gon paxpoxpdvios émi Tis yijs. 

XXX 11, 12. Col. iii 9, 10 (ff Eph. iv 22-24) 17. Gen. ii 24 

XXX 2-5: 655D 6-12: 657cD 15-22 : 659 C-E 

XXX a1. 7d perd rv pyrépa Gregg : peta 7d Ti pnrépa MS 
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[Qpeyérys pyoiv] 

dppiBodov éore 7d pyrov- Frou yap Tots év Kupiw yovedow xpi) Swaxodew Ta 
téxva, 7) év Kupiw det Swaxodew Ta téxva Tots yovetow. Kai ovderépay ye Tov 
éxdoxGv drrodoxparréov Tots te yap év Kupiw yovedow, drroios 6 IlatAos Fw 

, « , ‘ a 4 / col < 4 > x 
5 Kopw6iwv, iraxoveréov, {kal trois kata odpxa yovedow traxovoréov), GAL 
, ~ ~ , 
év Kupiw, rporrarrovew otk évavtia TO Tod Kupiov BovAjpari. BSixarov 8& 7d 
imaxovew cal’ é{ xd)repov. 

dpa S& cai onpewoyn mpds Erepoddgovs Svaxwpilovras Sixavov @edv awd 
> a @ 7 = a @ > a , 4 « ~ > A 
dyabod, Sri rots pabyrais rod ds haow dyabod rpoordcae 7d (ds av éxeivor 

, , aA « , aA » e¢ id id > ‘ ‘ 
A€youv) rpdctaypa Tov érépov Deod- etye 5 Erepos Sixawds éorw, kal pyoiv 
< a 8 >. ‘ ‘ s « , a a > s A” > 
6 TlatAos Bixatov elvar rd Ta Téxva traxovew Fois yovetow év Kupiy 7 év 
Kupiw traxovew trois yovetow. 

70 82 pyrov ciAnrrat dard Tis "Efddov, otrws Exov tima TON TaTEpa Coy Kai THN 
MHTEPA Coy ina ey COI FENHTAl Kai ina MaKPOypONiOc FéNH ETI THC Fac fic Kyptoc 6 
Ocdc coy Aidwei cor. Kai évOdde St exriféyevos 6 ardarodos Ti Aé~w trapa- 
AéAourev (5) (pera Thy pytépa) coy, Kai weroinKev dvTi Tod kai Ina MaKPOXpONI0C 
rény Kal Eon paxpoxpdrios, zrapadéAourey Te pera TO ewl THS yis TO fic Kypioc 
6 Oedc coy AiAwci cor. 

€ore St i) évrodi) réparry THs Aexaddyou’ bu Lyryréov ris det éxhaPeiv 7d 
irs eotiv évroh) mpdry, rpwrys cipypevyns evroAts Td OYK EconTai Cor Beoi 
ETEPO! TAHN EMOY. Tuves pev OdV OUTS dvéyvwcay Hrs éoTiv évroA} mMpwTy ev 

, 7 a 7 a 
éwayyeXia, ws trav rpd airs évrodav ov TepeXovodv éerayyediay’ emi yap 

4 ~ o ’ ‘oe 
TavTys oiovrar mpwrnv érayyeXiay Keio Oar Ti ina eF COI PENHTAI Kai INA MAKPO- 
xponioc rény émi Tic ric Ac Kypioc 6 Oedc coy Aidwci cor. 

éoixaow 88 ovrou pi) Ternpyxévar érayyeAiav Keypevnv Kal éri rips Sevrépas 
évrodjjs, oY noiicerc yap, pyai, ceayT@ EiAWAON OYAE TANTOC GMOiwMa, Oca EN TH 
O¥pan@ ANw kai 6ca én TH EH KATM Kai Sca EN TOIC YAACIN YTOKATM THC [iic’ OY 
TPOCKYNHCEIC ayTOIC OYA OY MH AaTpeycHc ayToic. ér@ rap eimt Kyproc 6 Oedc 
coy, Oedc zHAwTHc, AnodiMoyc AmapTiac TaTépwn Emi TéeKNa Ewc TpiTHC Kai 
TETAPTHC fENEAC TOIC MICOYCI ME, KAi TIOIMN EAEOC eEic yIAIAdAC TOIC A4fAT@Ci Me 
kai TOIc @yAACCoyc! TA MpocTArmaTA MOY" TapaType yap Ore érayyeAia éori Td 


XXXI 4. 1 Cor. iv 15 13. Exod. xx 12, Deut. v 16 20, Exod, xx 3 
26. Exod. xx 4-6 


XXXI 2-7: 662 £-6638B 13-18: 663 8B 19-46 : 663 c-664c 


XXXI 5. «al rois xara cdpka yovedow timaxovoréoy (cf. Jerome 663 a ‘et paren- 
tibus nostris de quibus secundum nati sumus obtemperamus ’) Gregg : om (doubtless 
by homoeoteleuton) MS 7. “a6” éxarepov Turner : xa’ érepov MS Il. Tois 
yovetow év xupiy MS: perhaps rots -yovedaw rois év xvpiy (Gregg) 14. THs ys MS: 
Tis ys THs dyab7s is read in the ordinary LXX text of Exod. xx 12, but the adjective 
is absent throughout both in our MS (lines 17, 24, 38, 42, 45) and in Jerome, so 
that the reference here is presumably not to Exod. xx 12, but to the Decalogue in 
Deut. v 16 16. 7d pera ri pntépa Gregg: 7a pera iv pnrépa MS 23. mpwrnv 
MS: possibly spwrns (Robinson) 
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TOI@N Ed€eoc €ic yIAlAAac TOic Arand@ci me Kai TOIc yAAccoyc! TA MpocTarmaTA MOY. 
pyror obv, érei 7 AexdAoyos mpéTy TO Aad vopobecia pera Td efedAOeiv 
tHv Atyurtov cipytat, éxdory Tov Séxa évrohkGv mpdéty éotiv év mpwros Tov 
éfns eipnpevn. 35 
6 pévrovye Oédwv emipéver tH drroddce Tov Hrs éotiv évtohh mpdry ev 
éwayyehia épet dre idia pév éore rips Tima TON TaTépa COY Kai THN MHTEPA Coy 
évroAijs 7 érayyeXia 7 ina makpoxpomioc rény éni Tic rac Ac Kypioc 6 Oedc coy 
Aidwci cor, ov« idia Se THs OY MONICEIC CeayT@ EIAWAON OYE TANTOC OmOi@ma 4 210 
TOIMN EAEOC Eic yIAAAAC TOIC AraT@ci mE Kai TOIC dyAACCOYC! TA TPOCTATMATA MOY. 40 
mddw 88 ad cal mpdos tovTo évorncerat 6 Ti Aexddoyov SAnv epexe 
mpuras évrodas Suyyovpevos’ épet yap 7d paxpoxpdviov yevéo Oar éni tic pic Hc 
Kyproc 6 Oedc Aidwer rots dylots ob Sia povyv Sidocbar THY Tima TON TaTEpa Coy 
Kai THN MHTEPA Coy évroAqy GAAG Kal 5: GAAas pupias’ Sejoe re Tov ToLodTOV 
ovwayayeiv évrodas als ériupéperat Td ina MaKpoypOnioc rénuy emi THC Hc, fic Kyproc 45 
6 Oedc coy Aidwci cor, 
pera taira Lyryréov epi tis xapiopevns érayyeAlas TO paxpoxpdviov 
éni tic rac fic Kypioc 6 Oedc Aidwer Trois dylous. Kal odK dyvonréov ye Ott KaTa TO 
pyrov iyyotvrae rodro yiverOar oi “Tovdaiow GAN’ Spdpev ob avTws TovTo 
GAnbés, pyoi Se Kai 6 rpodyrys oimor Sti Hi Taporkia Moy EmaKPYNOH. 50 
Caryréov obv tin dra@tin rin fin Kypioc 6 Ocdc & ewayyeXiqg Aidwc: 7 
Katahirévr. Thy mvevpatiucyy Alyurrov Kal pera macys paxpoOvpias Kai 
tiropovis SSevcayre THN Tvevpatuiy EpHMON THN TIOAAHN Kai OOBepAN, Kal 
vixnoavte ods Tatacce! Kvpuos Bacideic merAAoyc Kal ols dvetAev Kvpuos BaciAeic 
KpaTaloyc. 


§ XXXII. 


Eph. vi 9 xat of xdprot, 7a adrd wovetre mpds abtods. 


[’Qpryevns 5€ pyow] 213 
riva Ta ait Tov mpoepnpevwn ; olwar odv Sri év GwhéTHTL Kapdias Kal 7d 
wovodvres TS OAnpua Tod Ceod kai rd ex Wuxijs cai pet ebvoias THs zpos Tos 
oixéras. 


[vi 10] Tod Aovwod evBuvapodcbe ev Kupiw Kal év 7G xpdret tis loxdos 5 
adrou, 


50. Ps, cxix (cxx) 5 51. of. Deut.i35 53. Deut.i 19 54, 55. Ps. cxxxv 
(exxxvi) 17, 18 


47-50: 664DE 1-55: 665¢ XXXII 2-4: 668 


39. 4: 4 MS 44-46. The Catena appears to have omitted a sentence, for 
not only do these two lines suggest that an answer will be made to them, but 
Jerome (664 Dp) shows us what it was, ‘a quo diuersus ille exigere debebit inter- 
pres, ut doceat ante hoc mandatum illa quae ab eo prolata sunt scripta esse man- 
data; quod si non potuerit adprobare, frustra et in aliis praeceptis hanc repro- 
missionem adiunctam esse memorabit’ 54. wardoce: MS: the tense is confirmed 
by Jerome 665 c ‘ percutit’ 
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a , A > 
7d Suvapoic8( at) év Kupiw dvvapotcbal éorw ev Adyw Kal ev copia kai TH 
aA ~~ ~ > . 
THs dAnbeias Oewpia Kai rdoas tais Xpwrrod erwoias’ ob péywrrov éote Td 
THs loxdos xpdtos Kal xparawdrepov dperns Kal tov €idGv airis, dtwa wavra 
10 ciot Suvdpes, Gomwep ai xaxiou ddvvapia. 
214 for 3é Tus Tav dperav (ds hacw of wept taira Sewoi) Abewdpyros 7 
/ > 4 > Ld nA a“ > id ‘ ‘ ‘ 
cadovpévyn ioxis, dvoparpévn ovrws TO dvadoyiav twa exew mpds Ti 
‘ > 4 aed , , =," a “a > , 
cwoparuny loxiv, kai dAAn Oewpyros, KéAXos ard TOD TwpaTiKOD Gvoparpevn, 
xa’ & xdAXos Aé€yerat, Mepizdcat THN Pomoaian Coy émi TON MHPON Coy, AYNaTE, 
ne P ‘ a a . .2? -~* <—— , s ‘ 
15 TH @paidtuTi Coy Kai TH KAAAE! Coy’ Kal ev TO "Acpati Ta gopdTwv pds THY 
: , — Ms hy Ce . 
vipdny SAW KaAti eT TAHCION MOY, Kai M@MOC OYK EcTiN EN COI” Kal wdAw ev Teroapa- 
KooT@ Terdprw Warpeo kai EmOymucel 6 BaciAeyc TOY KAAAOYC Coy. 
. . . 


§ XXXII. 


Eph. vi 11 [éSdcacGe thy wavothiavy tod Ocod mpds 7d Sivacbar ipas 
aoTijvar mpds Tas peOodeias Tod SiaBddov. | 


214 


[OQpeyérys 8€ dyow] 
€x tov éfps Kal Tov rept TOD TwTHpos dvayeypappevwv Eorw cimeiv Tay- 
otAiay elvar TOU Geod tov Xpwrdv, Gore rairiv evar rd evddcacGe thy 
tavotAlavy Tod Geos 7G Endycache Ton Kypion “Incoyn Xpictén. (ei) yap Lovq 
5 pév corw % GdjGera Odpak Se 7 Sixaroodvy, 5 owrijp dé €orw Hi AdviBeIa Kal 
% Aixaiocynn, SpAov Gre 6 owryp corw 4% Lavy Kai 6 Odpag. dvddoyov dé 


rovrous avros dy «in 7» éroipacia Tod edayyediou Tis eiphyns Kai 6 THS TicTews 

Bupeds xai x Tod cwrnpiou mepixepadata Kai 7) TOU mvedpaTos paxatpa, dep éott 

215 pijpa Ceod 6 zan Adroc Kai Enepric Kai Tom@TEpOC Yep TACAN MAyAIPAN AICTOMON. 

10 moiav 8& Kav éxwojoa GAAnv torw A€yeoOar wavoThiav Ceod Hy xpi 

évBucac0at riv évorno (6) pevov mpds Tas peOodeias Tod SiaBddou 7 Tiyv dperyv 

ars eotiv 6 Xpurtds ; Tovrov yap xara macas Tas exwoias abrod évdvadpevos 

ixavds Eorar orivat mpds macas Tas peOodeias THs Kaxias evepyoupévas td 
Tov matpéc ayriic SiaBédou. 

15 Kal Kad pev tiv GdnPerav Eworal tis, ovx efeAxvoOjoera exi rd ovy- 


XXXII 14. Ps. xliv 4 (xlv 3) 16. Cant. iv 7 17. Ps. xliv 12 (xlv 11) 
XXXIII 4. Rom. xiii 14 5. Jo. xiv 6 6. 1 Cor. i 30 9. Heb. iv 12 
14. Jo. viii 44 


7, 8. 669¢ XXXIII 2-14: 669 D-670A 15-27: 670AB 


XXXII 7. Svvapotcda Gregg: dvvapotcde MS 11. Where does this 
definition of icyvs come from ? 

XXXIII 4. e& Robinson: 4 MS 6. dvddoyov 52 rovros abrds dy ely (cf. Jerome 
669 £ ‘et iuxta haec ipse erit”) Turner: dvdAoyov 32 rovros airois dv ein MS 
11. évornodpevoy (cf. Jerome 669 E ‘qui habet . .. dimicare’) Gregg: évornodyevov MS 
15. ém rd ovyxarabécba (cf. Jerome 6704 ‘ad falsitatis dogmata deducetur’) 
Turner : én? rod ovyxarabécOa MS 
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xatabécbat trois trép rod Wevdous mibavois Kai copurparwdecr Adyous* Kabd 
88 riv Sixcrogdvyy hpdieota, drpwros éora: dd trav Beddv rips ddixias, 
ovdevds airav Kabixvoupévov Kai ddixov mowivros Tov evdedupévov tiv Suxao- 
oivyv. Kai 6 bwo8nodpevos 52 kadd trodijpara ris éropacias TOU edayyediou 
THs eiphyns, ds Erouos Kal éroimacac cic THN EZOAON TAEpra adrod, Kal Sad 
Tovro eiphyns avOpwros yeyovus, ovre trodeuixov TL Kal oracindes Epydorerat 
ovre Tois dveroipos ovyxatadixacOnoera. yxwpav re ody Efex H €xOpa TH 
curnpia Tov Tav dvOpwrwv yévous amuria, évOa 6 Tis TicTews eori Oupeds” 
GOpavords re SuadvAaxOynoerar riv Kepadiy ris Wuxis, &v f €ore Ta Oeia Kai 
vonra alcOyrjpia, & Thy wepixepadaiay Tod owrnpiou wepixeipevos. GANA Kal 25 
as yervaios oTpatuorys Tavra Ta Todgwia TH GAnOeia Séypara Kataxdwer Kai 
dvehei 6 Thy pdxatpay Tod mvedpatos, & éorw Aijpa Kupiov, xparav. 


[vi 12] Sr. odx Eorw tpiv 4 wédn mpds alpa Kal odpxa, dAAa mpds Tas 
dpxds, mpds tas éfougias, mpds tos xoopoxpdropas tod oxérous, mpds Ta 
Tveupatixd THs Tovnpias év Tots éroupaviors. 30 

vopilw mpds atpa nai odpxa clvar (rdAnv) Trois Aeyouevovs wap aire 
4NOpwminoyc meipacmoyc, Gre H CApz ém@ymoyca KATA TOY TNEyMaTOC ™poo= 
kaXeiras Hpas eri ro wochoas TA Epra aytiic. ovxére 5é AnOpamnoc meipacmdc 
ovde mpds alpa cai odpxa 4 wad, dre Hrou 6 Latandc meTacyHmaTiZOMENOc 
cic 4rreAOn Gwtdc dywviferar ypas meioar mporéxew aire as ayyédw dures, 35 
) Tt Tov maparAnciwv Tovros, & yiverat én MACH AyNdMe! Kai CHMeioIc Kai Tépaci 216 
yeyAoyc Kai €n TACH AmATH AdiKiac. 

kal ef meioar S€ twa 6 €xOpds wapadégacbar airiv ds Kupuov époivra ev 
aire Tade Meret Kypioc, Sore walt trodaPeiv twa éavrdv mpodyrnv yeyovévat 
Tov trav SAwv @eod, tatr av rouoa ody ds alpa Kai cdp§ 7 dnepamnoc 40 
Teipacmoc Wakaioas TO péxpt TovTwv éavtov ppovpycavte- Sidrep oddapas 
Aotéon (TOTION) TH AlBOAW. 

épet Sé tis TO ObK Eorw piv 4} wéAn pds apa Kai odpxa GANA mpds 
Tas dpxds mpds tas éfoucias cai ra éfijs AéyerOar va Sidacxwpefa pyde 
Ta vouloueva ard TOY ppontimatoc EpyerOax Tic capKéc Huiy duaprnpata 45 
mparov vouilew épyerOar jpiv dard ris capKxds Kal TOU aiparos, GAN’ dad 
twwv dvvdpewv Taira évepyovoay- ici yap twes Saipoves évepyorvres Tovs 
€pwras cal ra giAtpa, ws Sydot Kai 6 rpopyrys A€ywv MNeymaTi TOpNeiac 


20. Prov. xxiv 42(27) 32, 33. 1 Cor.x 13; Gal. v 17, 19 34. 2 Cor. xi 14 
36. 2 Thess.iig, 10 42. Eph.iv27 45. Rom. viii 6,7 48. Os. iv 12 


31-42: 671BC 43-50: 671 p-6728B 


18. ddicov moobvros MS: possibly dd:coroodvros (Robinson) or dbixeiy woodyros 
(Turner) 31. mdAnv (cf. Jerome 671 A ‘existimo quippe aduersus carnem et 
sanguinem esse certamina’ etc.) Gregg: we:pacpo’s MS 38. meio: netoar MS 
40. tohoa: tojoa MS 42. doréov rémov (cf. Jerome 671 D ‘non demus 
locum ’) Gregg: 307éov MS 44- 7a éfjs Cramer: tas é¢js MS 
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émdaniOucan. 7d 8 Spovov elsreiv Kai mepi dddAwv Sarpdvev Ovpdv Kal dpyyv 
éurovovvrww, ods dvax{adod)vres Kai of mepiepyot A€yovrat GvpoKaroy { dv) Twa. 
roveiv. TO pureiv 5¢ od xwpis TaY évepyoUvTwy movodpev Gre purodpev Satpdvev 
cai rovro dé Tis éx Trav Aeyopévwvy puorytpww odk drorws KaTarKevdoet. 
érei otv Bovderas, Hyoiv, has 6 dwdarodos Siddgat odx ard Tis Picews TOD 
coiparos épyer Oar piv rd dpapravew, 5a rovro A€éyer obn Eotw tiv h wédy 
mpds alua nal odpxa, GAAd mpds Tas dpxds, mpds Tas efougias Kai ra 
ééjs. 

Lyroivres 82 drs roiwy wadaiv adheAnpévos ypapdv 6 IaiAos rabra 
gyncw droxadvpbewiv aitS xai pavepwhecdv, croxalopeba dre ex Tov 
dvayeypappevov mept wod¢uwv Kal povopaxiav, olov tod AaBid mpos tov 
Todua6 xai ray vidv "IopayA mpds rovs ddXAopidAovs 7 7a €6vy ols dvraywon- 
Copevor vevixyxacw: cixds yap Exacrov éxeivwv ovpBodov elvar tvevpatiKav 
Gpxav Wrrwpévov F weprywopévov. 

| Tan ody éotw piv mpds efougias ody Spards twas Kal capxivas, Kal 
KoopoKpdtopas Tou zepicyovros Td Tav avOpwrwv yévos oxdTouS, Kai mpds TA 

65 Tis Wornpias rvevpara oixotvra Tov éwmoupdmoy Térov, TouréoTw Tov dépa* 

217 kai év dAdo yotv elev én oic mepienaticaté mote KaTA TON ai@Na TOY 
KOCMOy TOYTOY, KaTA TON ApyONTa Thc éZoyciac Toy depoc, TOY MINEYMaTOC TOY 
NYN €neproyntoc én Toic yioic Thc dmeWeiac. ouxey yap 6 wepuxexupéevos piv 
anp werAnpdoba Svvapewy avtixepevwv. 


§ XXXIV. 


Eph. vi 13 tva SuvnOijre dvrictivat, dyoi, ev TH pepo TH Tornpa. 


> , 
['Qpeyévys | 

5 dvnorivat Lyrav év TH tpépa TH wovnpa decider Exew Thy wavoThiav 
a - @ iPod « > , > a «? > ' > ’ e. > 
To cod Hy eééOero 5 dmdaotodos, dc Hy 6 EZ Enantiac ENTPaMHceTat OYAEN 
€xwn mepi tim@n A€rein dayAOn 6 SidBoAos Kal KaTHPOpOc T@N AdEAP@N HMaN 
kal dratayv ws iSiovs Kai tic mepidoc aytoy yeyevnpévous Tos dpaprwdovs. 

GAXos 5€ rus épet tov éverrara aidva elvar wovnpay hpépav. 

s ‘ x ‘ , > ‘ ~ , , ‘ , ” ‘ 
tpiros 5& mapa Tas dio éxdoxas ~orar tis Adyos A€ywv py TEpas Exew TOV 


66. Eph. ii 2 XXXIV 3. Tit. ii 8 4. Apoc. xii 10 5. Sap. ii 
24, i 16 


57-62: 672 £, 6734 63-69: 673 c-6744 XXXIV 2-5: 6774,D 6: 
6765 6774 7-10: 677£ 


49. 70 8’ Syoov elweiv MS: perhaps 7d 3 Spoov éorw elneiv (Turner) 50. dva- 
wadoovres (cf. Jerome 672 A ‘ad quae inuocati assistere daemones’) Gregg: dva- 
xémrovres MS Ovpoxaroxov Swete : Ovpoxaroxya MS 69. dvrixetpévow ; the 
words that follow in Cramer, dr: ov« gor jpiv 4 w4An pnoiv . .. tv Tois éxovpavios 


are really the /emma (from Eph. vi 12) for the comment from Chrysostom which 
follows: cf. supra XII 49 
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dyava tO tov Biov rovrov éeAndvOdr, GAA Kai Tov evradba verixyxdra 
Kai év GhAy wornpg Hypepa médArew dywviLerOa mpos Tas dvrixepévas évepyeias 
érupatvopévas. 


[vi 14] orire ody wepiLwodpevor thy dcpdv spay év ddnbeia. 

kai év TO Kata Aovxay yéyparrat Ectwcan ai dcoyec YmON Teptez@cmenal. 
ris 88 H Lavy viv ywooxoper 6 Tra Tis yervioews ovoreihas Tpdypara 
kal pyxére airy trnperav GANA oreddwv éxi Ti abavaciav, Thy degdv 
{ovvuTac. 

[vi 14] xat év8ucdpevor tov Odpaxa tis Sixatocdvys. 

dorep Svorabécrepis éorw Baddopevos ixd trav exOpav 6 Odpaxa 
évBucdpevos, kal paduora Kara Ta K{ar)pusrepa Svorabécrepos, ovrws 6 TH 
Sixarocdvny juderpévos ovx av tpwhein odre dc Edapoc TOZeymaT! MeMAHTaC 
eic TO fmap, ovre yap eis Oupov ovre cis eriOupiav eureceirat, GAG Kai 
KaBapéc THN KapAian pevel, TO evdedicbar THs Sixarocdvyns Tov Odpaxa 
Kexadxevpevov abr@ ard Tov Texvirov Tov GAwv Deod, doris ExdoTw Tov a{y)iwv 
xatackevaca{s) didwor Thy mavoTiavy. 


[vi 15] Kat dwodyoduevor Tods wédas év éroipacia tod edayyeAiou ris 
cipyyns. 

mapaType Sri Sivapiv twa THs Yuxis Was dvopacer, ols oiovel SSevomev 
BadiLovres rév cimdvra érm cim 4 Oddc, ovoTwas trodjoa Set TH Eroupsryte 

~ a > ’ , > 4 4 a « , 4 
Tod Tis ciphyns edayyehiou. olvar 5% rovrwy trav irodnpdérwv cipBora 
elvac ta ev tH "Egddw dvayeypappéva Yrodtimata Grep éxpyv exew Tors 
> , 4 , ‘ « / ¥ »! ‘ « 7 o Ld 
éoGiovras rd macya Kali éroipovs dvras pds tiv Sdouropiav. oftw ydp 3° 
Pyotr, parecbe ayo’ ai Gcmyec YM@N TEpIEZWCMENAL KAi TA YTIOAHMATA YMQN EN TOIC 
TIOCIN YM@N kai ai BakTHpial YMG@N EN Taic yepCiN YM@N, Kai EAeCOE ayYTO META 
cmoyAtic’ mAcya écti Kypioy. érousdtntos yap Kal 7d éoOiew metd cmoyAtic Kat 
7d trodedenévov éobiav, va icyvporoinfévres id tiv tpopav ddedoat 
duvnPaow. 

5 pay ovv Sevwv trodedécOu, 6 5? POdcas éxi riyv ayiay yay troAvécOw 
A¥cat ydp, Pyai, Td YNOAHMA Ek TUN TOA@N Coy, 6 rap TOMOC EN @ EcTHKac fH dria 
écTi. 


8a totro 6 pév py dwrdctodos iodedécOw tods wé8as ev éroipacia tod 


12. Luc. xii35 19. Prov. vii23 21. Matt.v8 27. Jo.xiv6 29,30. Exod. 
xii 11 37, 41. Jos. v 15; Exod. iii 5 (= Act vii 33): the former is the appropriate 
parallel, the latter is more strictly similar in wording 


12-15: 678cE 26-42: 679 B-E 


XXXIV 17. éorw BadrdAdpuevos Gregg : tori 6 BaddAdpevos MS 18. xaiprepa 
Robinson : «upidérrepa MS 19. ovre MS: perhaps omit (Gregg) 22. dwé MS: 
perhaps iwé (Gregg) 22, 23. dyiow xarackevacas (cf, Jerome 679 A ‘qui unicuique 
sanctorum omnia arma fabricatur’) Gregg: dfiov katacxevaca: MS 
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4° ebayyehiou ris ciphyns: 6 Se dwxdoroAos pyxérs YmoOAsmata aipérw eic dddn, 
Hon TeAcwHeis Kai dv év rH ToM~@ drow Kai éEcTHK@C Kal wepurarav En FH Aria 
éori, fav ev Xpwrd. 
§ XXXV. 
Eph. vi 16 [év waow dvahaBévres trav Oupedy ris wictews, év J Suriccode 
wdvta Ta B&Ay Tod wovnpod Ta wetupwpéva oPéoar. | 


[Qpeyerms yo] 

Bédy rod wovnpod of rovypol cior Siaroywpoi: ode riv dpxnv otv Badeiv 
els riv xapdiav dvvqjcerat, érdy tis (§) oKxerdpevos TO THs TicTews Ouped, 
oBevvupdvav mdvrwv tav werupwpdver rod éxOpod Behav év aira- épet & 

5 6 rov Oupedv Tips wictews mepuxeipevos emi Tq Kypi@ meTIONWa, Mac Epeite TH YYXH 
MOY, METANACTEYOY emt] TA OPH GC CTPOYBION; Sti iAoy O1 AMAPT@AOI ENETEINAN TOZON, 
HTOIMACAN BEAH €ic MapeTPAN, TOY KATATOZEYCal EN CKOTOMHNH TOYC €yOEic TH KAPAia. 
Tenoi@dtoc ydp pov, Pyoiv, éni rH Kypip, Mac por cvpPBovdevere pH Irracbat 
mpos Ta id tov duaprwXav énteindmena at’ éyod TOza Kal éroimazimena tr" 

10 abray BéAn én dapétpaic, OeAdvrwy Tp@aar ToYc eyOeic TH Kapadia; Wod yap Kal 
éornxa Kal ov peravactedvw, kai wavta Ta BéAy Tod wovnpod Ta werupwpéva 
dcov ovrw oBeoOnoerat. 


[vi 174, 18, 19a] Kat thy pdxatpay tod mvedparos, & dors pijpa Ocoi, 
222 814 mdons mpoceuxis Kal Sejoews, mpocveuydspevor év wavti natpo év mvedpats, 
15 Kal €ig adrd dyputvoivres ev doy mpocKaptepyce: Kai Sejoe. wepi wdvTwv 


tav dylwv Kal dwép épod. 
6 Yriainwn Adroc dard Ge{i)ov mvedpatos fei, 6 Se Enantioc éx THs y7s AaAcd 
6 yap an ék thc ric éx THe fric écti kai €x Tic fic Aadel” 6 &k TOY OYpaNnoy épyd- 
MENOC ETTAN® TIANTON EcTin’ Kai 6 E@pakeN Kai HKOYCEN TOYTO MapTypei. 6 Se éx 
20 Tov mvevparos Adyos payaipa éorw, Swrep evraibd dyow 6 TaiAos Thy 
paxarpay Tod mvedparos clvar Pypa Oeod- zan rap 6 Adroc Toy Oeoy Kai éneprric 
KAi TOM@TEPOC YTIEP TACAN MAYAIPAN AICTOMON Kai AIIKNOYMENOC AXPI MEPICMOY YyXHC 
kai TINeyMaTOc Téuver Te Kal Sioupel, dviwy Kal 8a THs Mpoceuyiis Kai Senodws 
Trois év wavtl kaip@ mpoveuyoudvors Kal mporevxopévors Tvedpatt Kara TO 
25 Mpoceyzomal mNeymaTiy Kal dvvet Tois itp tov mAovTAcar év pyyare Beod 
Gypumvotat, xai mpooxaptepoiot rq Tovrov xryce, émi to Kai dAdovs 
OpAjoa Kai trois SpeAoior bua Tov ebyadv evepyjnoa. 
mapatype 5¢ Kai Td Tov drocrdAou pétpiov, aitotvtos dd Ttav "Edeciwv 
Sejoes yevéoOar bwép airoi. 
40. Matt. x 10, Luc. ix 3, x 4 XXXV 5. Ps. x (xi) 1, 2 17. Tit. ii 8 
(of. 2 Tim. i 13) 18. Jo. iii 31, 32 21. Heb. iv 12 25. 1 Cor. xiv 15 
XXXV 2-12: 6808B-p 17-27: 681AB 28, 29: 681¢c 


XXXV 3. éwav ris 9 oxerdpevos Gregg: iwdvy mis oxerdpevos MS 17. Oelov 
Gregg: @e00 MS 24. Tois év (cf. Jerome 681 B ‘ eorum qui in omni tempore ’) 
Turner; é rois MS (these are the last words of a page in the MS) 
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§ XXXVI. 


Eph. vi 194 [tva por $009 Adyos ev dvoite: rod orépards pou év wappyoia 
yrupica: 1d pucriprov Tod edayyediou. | 


['Opryérys] 233 

Grav dvorxOy 1d orépa So0dvros Adyou, rére wappyola yrwpilerar 1d 
puotiptov Tod edayyeXiou Kai ovxérs év mapowpias Kal mapaBodais, ds Kal 6 
cwrnp pynow Epyetal pa Ste OYKET!I YMIN EN TrAPOIMiAIC AAAHC® AAAa TappHcia Trepi 
TOY Matpdéc AmarreA@ Yamin. 5 

tov d¢ év wappycia Adyov povos Kal was xwppoat Sivarar 6 TH Kapdiav 
exwv py Karaywookoveay, eel €An Hi Kapdia MH KATAPIN@CKH, TAPPHCiaN EXOMEN 
mpc ton Oedn, kai G EAN aiT@MeN AaMBANOMEN Tlap ayTOyY. dOev Kat amavis 6 
év wappycia yvwpilwy Td puothpioy ro omdviov clvar Tov Mappucian exovra 
mipdc Oedn. Tic fap KayyHicetal APNHN EXeIN THN KapAiaN; H TIC TAPPHCIACETaI 
KaBapoc einat ATG AMAPTION ; 


[vi 21-22] tva Sé eiSijre kal dpeis Ta Kat end, ri mpdoow, wdvta dpiv 
yropice. TéxiKxos 6 dyamntis GdeApds Kal mords Sidxovos dv Kupia, dv rep pa 
mpds pas eis adrd todto tva yw Ta wept Spay nal wapaxadéoy Tas Kapdias 
bpov. 

érel was 5 Tov drocrdAov Bios kal raca mpagis abrod Kai évépyea Adyw 
@cod éyivero, zHntoc én aytG TOY Xpicroy, Suk rodro wéumre. tov Tuxexov, Tov 


xavova Tov Biov kal rHv rdgw tev rpdgewv abrod arayyeXovvra Tos "Edecious: 
, 7 4 ~ 2 , = a ¥. 4 rd > ~ ‘ 
kal &rperé ye TO GrooroAy, brép rod exew wapdderypa torstelas ayabjs Tovs 
"Edecious, wéppar 5: adtd todto tov Tixixov. EuedAov 8 ai wapaxaheiobat, 
. ‘ ‘ > 4 « , A , A A 
Ta dpa kal Ta drooréAw dppolovra xaropOoicba pavOdvovres TO TavdAw. 


§ XXXVII. 


Eph. vi 23 [eiphyn tots G8ehpois Kal dydwn pera mictews awd Ccod 
marpds Kat Kupiou "Incod Xproroi. | 


[Qpeyévns dyoiv] 224 
el xai Te GAO Sapédv gore SiSdpevov Grd Ceo watpds Kai rod Kupiou jyav 
*Inood Xpiotod, cai eiphyn: Srep ev Tov Tyuwrdrwv éoti ddpwv, 4 YmEpéxoyca 
MANTA NOYN, Hes poyprice: Tac KapAiac Kai TA NOHMaTA TOV dylwy, yadyvyn TiS 
kal evdia otea Wuyijs, tavTés xeydvos Kal waoys dxatactacias Kai waQous 5 
GAXorpia. spotws Sé rH cipyvy Kal 7 peta wictews dydty Sdpdv ere SBS pevov 
&wd Ocod cal rov Kupiou "Ingod Xpicrod, dydmrn 5é mpds @cdv pev ws yéyparrat 


XXXVI 4. Jo. xvi 25 7. I Jo. iii 21, 22 10. Prov. xx 9 17. Gal. ii 20 
XXXVII 3. Phil. iv 7 


XXXVI 3-11: 681 £ 683A 18-21; 682 £ 6834 XXXVII 2-10; 683aB8 
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€2 GAuc wapAiac Kal raw éfijs, mpds tén mAncion 88 dc éaytén* GAAG Kal mpds 
Toye éy@poye 5 AaBdv Sapov tiv dydryny eripaiva airyy, oddéva purdv Kai 
10 trrép TaN EMHPEAZONTWN EvXOpMEVOS. 
[vi 24] 4 xdpis pera wdvrev trav dyawévrev tov Kupiov ipav “Inooiv 
Xprotov év dbBapaoia. 
depyjoavro twes elvat Td Gyawav airov év 4o0apcia, xafapevovra ard Tav 
Epywv ris POopas- Epya St ris POopas éore Ta Kara Ti Cvvovciay, bev Kal 7 
15 cvvyea ‘ ébOopous’ dvopate rors kabapovs dad cvvovcias, cai ‘épOappévous’ 
rovs pigews yevoapévous. trepreivovres 5€ tTwes Td ci TIC TON NAON TOY Ocoy 
Geiper pbepel ayton 6 Oedc ovrws édé~avro: ov dvvdpevor ToUTH dpoiws THoat 
TO AdAA ExacToc TAION Exet yApicma EK Oeoy, 6 MEN OYTWC, 6 AE OYTWC. 
dpa dé ci divarat race piv dpapria pOopa elvar Wyis, 9 5é ravens abras 
20 doy?) ApOapcia: Gore Trois dyawavras Tov Kipiov typo “Incoiv Xpiordv év 
GpGapoia civar rovs maoys dpaprias drexopevous: pe® dy wavtwv éori rod 
@cov xdpts. 
as dvTwy pévrory€é Twwv Tov dyaTdévTev pev Tov Kupov, ov piv ev dbOapaia 
dyamévrwv airov, pyoiv 5 TatAos } xdpis peta wdvrwv tov dyatdvTwv Tov 
25 Kuptov typav “Inoodv Xprorov dv dpOapoia. 


8. Marc. xii 30, 31; Luc. x 27 9, 10. Luc. vi 27, 28 (cf Matt. v. 44) 16. 
1 Cor. iii 17 18, 1 Cor. vii 7. 


13-25: 684 a-c. 
XXXVII 17. rovre: rourw MS 
J. A. F. Grecc’. 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED LEAF OF A FIFTH- 
CENTURY MS OF ST. CYPRIAN. 


By a curious coincidence, after I had written and put into type the 
account of the Turin and Milan fragments (Turin F 1v 27 and Ambros. 
D 519 inf.) of a very early Bobbio MS of St. Cyprian which is published 
on pp. 582-584 of the present number of the JourNAL, I learned that 
an additional leaf of the MS had come to light and was now in the 
possession of Hartwell Grissell, Esq., of Oxford, Cameriere d’Onore di 
Numero to his Holiness the Pope: and as this leaf was not known to 
Hartel and therefore not collated for his edition, I have thought it on 
all accounts desirable to take advantage of Mr. Grissell’s kind 
permission and to transcribe it for the JouRNAL. 


1 It is hoped in a future number of the Journat to print an Index Graecitatis to 
the Commentary of Origen on the Epistle to the Ephesians. 














p. 583 below. 


Fol. la. 


XLVII 


et ceteros 
Cyprianus Maximo 
pr ité x Urbano et Sido 


nio et Macario fra 
tribus salutem 


5 Lectis litteris uestris 


10 


20 


9. ecclesiastica Hartel 
a1. excepi Hartel : excepti L 


Hartel 


VOL. III. 


fratres carissimi 
quas ad me de uestra 
regressione et de 
eclesiastica pace ac 
fraterna redinte 
gratione fecistis in 
tantum me laetati 
esse confiteor in qua 
tum fueram et ante 
laetatus quando cé 
fessionis uestrae glo 
riam comperi et mi 
litiae uestrae cae 
lestem ac spiritalé 
laudem gratulabi 
dus excepi nam et 
haec fidei et laudis 
uestrae alia confes 
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17. conperi 
8. regendum L ; 
13. acie Hartel 
paea Hartel. 





Below the text I have 


sio est unam esse ec 
clesiam confiteri 
nec alieni erroris 
uel potius prauitatis 
participes fieri- 


Repevere eadem cas 


tra unde undé pro 
distis unde ad regé 
dum proelium et ad 
uersarium subigé 
dum fortissimis ui 
ribus prosilistis illuc 
enim erant de aciae 
tropea referenda 
unde ad aciem fue 
rant arma suscepta 
ne quos ad gloriam 
xps parasset eosdé 
gloriosos xpi eccle 
sia non haberet 


Nunc uero et uos cd 


gruentem fidaei ues 
trae tenorem adq:- 


5. participes L: participem Hartel 
gerendum Hartel 
14. tropea L: tro- 


22. fidei Hartel 


577 


I need only say that I have made no attempt to reproduce the uncial 
characters of the MS, that I have separated the words, which are of 
course written continuously, but that for the rest I have faithfully repro- 
duced it column by column, and line by line. 
recorded all differences from Hartel’s text or from the important MS L 
(as collated by him). For proof of the relation of the leaf to the Turin 
and Milan fragments—a relation at once noticed by Dr. Mercati—see 
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Fol. 14. 


ad maximi 


indiuiduae caritatis 
et concordiae legem 
dominica pace tenu 
istis et exemplum ce 
teris dilectionis et pa 
cis uestro itinere fe 
cistis ut ecclesiae ue 
ritas euangeli ac sa 
cramenti unitas q- 
a nobis tenebatur 
uestro etiam con 
sensu ac uinculo 
nec teneretur nec 
confessores xpi er 
roris duces fierent 
qui uirtutis et hono 
ris auctores lauda 
biles extitissent 
Viderint quantum uo 
ao bis ceteri gratulen 
tur uel quantum a 
put se ipsos singuli 
glorientur ego me 


et gratulari satis uo 
bis et plus ceteris glo 
riari in hac uestra 
pacifica regressione 
et caritate confite 
or simpliciter enim 
quid in meo corde fu 
erit debetis audire 
Dolebam uehemen 
ter et grauiter an 
gebar quod eis cé 
municare non pos 
sem quos semel di 
ligere coepisse- pos 
tea quam uos de car 
cere prodeuntes 
schismaticus et he 
reticus error exce 
pit sic res erat quas 
uestra gloria in car 
cerem remansisset 
illic enim resedis 
se uestri nominis 


7. ueritas euangeli: ueritas et euan- 7. quid Hartel: quod L_ 12. The last 
geli (euangelii Hartel) L Hartel 13. two letters of this line, os, are in liga- 
nec teneretur with Q (nec tenerentur ture 14. coepissem L Hartel 17. 
T): necteretur L Hartel haereticus Hartel Ig. quas: quasi L 

Hartel 20, in carcere L Hartel 


C. H. TuRNER. 





NOTES AND STUDIES 


OUR OLDEST MSS OF ST. CYPRIAN, II: THE 
TURIN AND MILAN FRAGMENTS. 


In the January number of the Journat (iii 282-285) I dealt with 
our oldest Cyprianic MS of any size, Paris lat. 1ro592 (S), and after 
examining the lacunae more fully than was done by Hartel I was 
able to restore with absolute confidence the original contents of the 
MS*. I now propose to follow up the account of S with similar notes 
upon the very ancient Cyprianic fragments from Bobbio now in the 
libraries of Turin and Milan, which I had an opportunity of seeing in 
April and May of the present year ; as well as to incorporate some notice 
of the leaf whose text is published above, pp. 576-578. 


These fragments * are all combined by Hartel under a single symbol, 
F, though in fact, as Hartel himself realised later, Turin G v 37 belongs 
to one MS, Turin F rv 27 and the guard-leaves of Ambros. D 5109 inf. 
to another. I retain the symbol for the latter MS, and leave the other 
for the present nameless. 


(1) Turin G v 37. 


This fragment consists of thirty leaves, forming the xiith, xiiith, xivth, 
and xvth gatherings of a MS, all four gatherings being complete save 
that between foll. 3 and 4 the two inner leaves* of the xiitb gathering 
have gone. Each gathering has its signature in Roman numerals on 
the verso of its last page. There are two columns of writing to a page: 
the present size of the page is 17 x 20-5 cmm., or measuring only from 
edge to edge of the writing 11-5 x13. Quotations from Scripture are 
indented—a lavish waste of space like the double columns to the page, 


1 On one point on which I expressed some doubt—whether, namely, the 
erroneous headline ‘de zelo et liuore’ is carried right through what remains of 
the de bono patientiae—I am now able, after a second inspection of the MS, to say 
that the headline is, as I expected, continued to the end. 

? Except of course the newly published leaf, which was not known to him. 

> Hartel wrongly says one leaf. 


Pp2 
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and like them a sign of very early date. Of the sacred names and their 
accompanying adjectives, spiritus and sanctus and noster are written in 
full: xps follows the ordinary contractions: ds and dm are contracted, 
but dei and deo, though they have the line of contraction over them’, 
are written in full (except once at the end of the line)—in other words, 
the four-letter cases of deus (nom. and acc.) are contracted, while the 
three-letter cases are written out. For the name Iesus ihs is used as 
usual in the nominative, but in the only instance of an oblique case 
I could see (the genitive) ihm xpi appeared to be the original reading. 
For dominus, dms dmi dmo dme dmn (= dominum) is the regular 
declension : but dom is found once for the accusative and perhaps once 
for the genitive. This scheme of abbreviations seems to point back 
beyond the sixth century : my own inclination would be to place the MS 
in the first half of the fifth century. 

Fol. 1@ begins with the first words (the title was on the previous 
page) of the de opere et elemosynis (Hartel 373. 2): and, with the 
exception of the lacuna already mentioned after fol. 3—it extends from 
Pp. 375. 12 to the end of the last line of p. 376 in Hartel *—this treatise 
is contained complete, ending on fol. 30@: fol. 304 contains just the 
opening lines of Ep. 63 ‘de sacramento calicis’ as far as Hartel p. 702. 
21. Since the de ofere occupies all but four gatherings, and since 
eleven gatherings are lost before it, it is natural to conclude that three 
treatises of somewhat shorter average length than the de ofere originally 
preceded it in the MS. This is the case both with the Cheltenham 
List (ad Donatum, de habitu uirginum, de lapsis, de opere) and with the 
two related MSS C R (ad Donatum, de habitu uirginum, de zelo, de 
opere): and if we were limited to these two alternatives, the former 
would be much the more probable, as the three treatises in C R are not 
long enough to fill the gap*. But since in no other known MS is the 
de opere followed by Ep. 63, it is perhaps safer to see in this Turin MS 
one of those smaller fortuitous collections of Cyprianic writings which 
no doubt existed in times when the normal size even of a parchment 
book was unequal to containing all the dozen or so treatises which we 
are accustomed to find together. 

In order that the insufficiency of the collation used by Hartel may be 


1 I am under the impression that the superior line over the word was (partly at 
any rate) regarded as a mark of reverence or dignity, not merely of contraction : 
thus the Lyons Psalter (Lyons 425 : saec. v?) has deus in full, foll. 4.4, 6a. 

* The last words of fol. 3 6 are dixerit aut super-, the first of fol. 4 a die mala: 
Hartel ad Joc. marks the beginning of the lacuna four words too early, and does 
not mark the end of it at all. 

* The de ze/o of C R is barely half the length of the de /apsis of the Cheltenham 
list. I calculate that the three treatises of the list would come to exactly what is 
wanted. 
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better understood, I subjoin a rough list of ‘addenda and corrigenda’ 
for the Biblical quotations of the de ofere : 


Hartel 374. 3 
7 

15 

16 

I 


5 
9 


15 
8 
25 
4 
5 
7 
24 
5 
17, 19, 25 
. 25 
27 
. 13 
17 
2 


elemosynis 

aelemosyna (7.¢., e with cedilla) 

intus est (of est intus) 

elemosynam 

die mala liberauit illum deus 

peccatua elemosynis 

redemisset . .. 14 elemosynis om per homoco- 
teleuton m p, suppl ad cale pag m 2 [112 
aelimosinis zof¢ eleemosyna, quoniam zot 
quia] 

Dabitha cod* 

exsurge in nomine ihm xpi 

elemosynam 

thensauros 

thensaurizate | thensauros 

thensaurus 

thensaurum 

praetiosam 

habrahae 

credit 

aedendum prestabit et multiplicauit 

dmi (xot dni as in Hartel’s apparatus)" 

et muscipula (zo¢ et in muscipulam) 

Daniel in lacum leonum iussu (xof Danieli, not 
in lacu, mo¢ ad leonum praedam) 

plures illis estis 

collurio inunge 

gazofilacium | aera minuta (of area) 

omnibus plus (of plus omnibus) 

de eo (not ex eo) 

om sua cod* 

matrem aut patrem cod* 

ser|uerunt 

elias, eliae, elias 

tergeri (of tergi) 

filios vi et filias 111 

iunior 

in iustitiam 

elemosynas 


1 And in 380. 26 ad dom, not ad deum. 
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389. 4 im mente* 
9, 12,14 elemosynam “#r 
16, 17 elemosyna 47s 
16 eliberat cod* 
. 16 dextram (not dexteram) 

17 ad dextra sua (otf ad dexteram suam)* 

18 quod uobis paratum est regnum * 

19 dedisti cod * 

20 potas me cod * 

22 uisitasti cod* | om me 1° 
in carcerem 
quandiu 
dicet (ot dicit) 
ad sinistra (of ad sinistram) 
om sunt 
om pater cod * (suppl m p) 
uestis cod *, cooperuistis im ras m p 
infirmus et non uisitastis (uisitasti cod*) me 

in carcerem et non uenistis ad me 

14 in carcerem 

15 qua~|diu 

17 ignem aeternam (ot aeternum) 

393- 20 discrime~|nullum 


(2) Turin F 1v 27 = Ambros. D 57109 inf. 


Of this second and almost equally early Bobbio MS of St. Cyprian 
two sets of fragments, besides a single leaf, are extant. 

(a) Eight continuous leaves, forming one gathering, are found as 
the guard-leaves of another Bobbio MS, Amb. D 519 inf., a Cassio- 
dorus (I think), written in the tenth century: and since the page of 
the tenth-century MS was nearly twice the size of that of the fifth- 
century one, each guard-leaf is made out of a pair of conjugate leaves 
of the Cyprian MS, turned sideways and then trimmed at what became 
the lower end. Of the two guard-leaves at the beginning, the first 
consists of foll. 3 and 6, the second of foll. 2 and 7, of the gathering: 
and similarly of the two guard-leaves at the end, the first contains foll. 
4 and 5, the last foll. 1 and 8, of the gathering. Unfortunately the 


This assimilation of the preposition is occasionally found in &. 

? This ad dextra and the ad sinistra of 392. 5 should be added to the manuscript 
authority for these forms collected by me in J. T. S. ii 608, 609 (July, 1901). 

* With regard to this correction, and also the dicet of 392. 5, it is I think just 
possible that my notes may be wrong and Hartel right. 
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gathering is not signed. The contents of the gathering are the end of 
Ep. 57 (from 655. 15), the whole of Ep. 52 Ep. 47 and Ep. 45, and the 
beginning of Ep. 44 (as far as 598. 3"). Of these Ep. 52 has lost its 
number through the trimming of the page, but Ep. 47 is numbered xxxvii, 


to be of about the ninth century: in any case, as he pointed out to me, 
the numbering must have been made before the contents of the MS 
were dispersed and the Milan leaves put to their present use as guard- 
leaves in the tenth century. 

(4) The Turin fragments consist of twenty-four leaves, now bound up 
together as an independent MS, and are made up as follows: (i) two leaves 
—the first (I think) and the last—of a gathering signed xvii on fol. 24; 
(ii) foll. 3-8 are the six interior leaves of the next gathering ; (iii) foll. 
9-24 are the two next gatherings (19th and zoth), both being complete 
quaternions but without any signature now visible. Fol. 1 has the 
headlines ‘ad Pomponium’ (fol. 14) ‘de uirginibus’ (fol. 1a), and 
contains the end of Ep. 4—Hartel 476. 19-478. 7. Fol. 2 commences 
with ‘ad Stephanum expl?,’ showing that one of the two letters to Pope 
Stephen (Ep. 68 or 72) was contained on the lost leaves, and goes on 
with Ep. 61 numbered xliii. The leaf lost between foll. 2 and 3 contained 
from 696. 9 ‘de camino ignis’ to 697. 11 ‘ceteris ipsi’*. Ep. 61 is followed 
by Epp. 1 (numbered xiliiii), 46 (numbered xlv), 56 (numbered xlvi‘*). 
The leaf lost between foll. 8 and g is that lately acquired by Mr. Grissell 
(see above, pp. 576-578): it contains the salutation of Ep. 54 (numbered 
xlvii) and the beginning of the text, Hartel 621. 4-622. 12 ‘uestri 
nominis.’ The succeeding words ‘dignitas uidebatur’ are the first 
words of Turin fol. 9. Foll. 9-24 contain the rest of Ep. 54, and the 
whole of Epp. 20 (xlviii), 30 (xlviiii), 31 (1). Fol. 244 ends with the 
title of a new letter (li) ‘incp pprr et diaconibus fratribus °’ 

The two doubtful letters, to Pope Stephen and to the presbyters 
and deacons, can be identified by the help of two MSS which give 
substantially the same order of letters as F—H (cod. Paris. lat. 15242) 
and 8 (cod. Trecensis 442)—as Ep. 72 and Ep. 12°. The same MSS 


* The words ‘ probationis aduer’ in Hartel’s introduction, p. xxviii, are a slip for 
‘probatione partis aduer.’ That Hartel enumerates Ep. xli among the letters given 
by F is a pure blunder on his part. 

2 Hartel on p. 478 gives this as the colophon to Ep. iv. He had apparently no 
idea of the existence of a lacuna between foll. 1, 2. 

’ Hartel gives both the beginning and the end of the lacuna wrongly. 

* Not, as Hartel wrongly says, xlviii. 

5 The numbering of the letters, whether in the Milan or in the Turin fragments, 
is all by the same early hand. Hartel sometimes calls it ‘m. rec.,’ ‘recenti saec. 
xv manu,’ sometimes gives it as part of the original scribe’s title. 

6 I owe these identifications to Dom John Chapman. 
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enable us also to fill up the lacuna of probably six leaves which we have 
seen to exist between foll. 1 and 2 of the Turin fragments. They 
contained, we now know, the whole of Ep. 72, seventy-eight lines in 
Hartel ; and as each leaf of F contains matter equivalent roughly to 
twenty-seven lines of Hartel, six leaves ought to contain 162, and 
therefore another letter of some eighty lines intervened between the end 
of Ep. 4 and the beginning of Ep. 72. If now we turn to codd. H 8, we 
find that their order is Epp. 4, 3, 72: and as Ep. 3 amounts to eighty- 
two lines in Hartel, we may confidently conclude that it was also 
contained in the lost leaves of F. 

By combining then the Milan and Turin fragments, and the leaf 
belonging to Mr. Grissell, the following order results : 


[xxxv] Ep. 57 xliiii Ep. 1 
[xxxvi] 52 xlv 46 
XXXVii 47 xlvi 56 
XXxVviii 45 xlvii 54 
XXXViiii 44 xlviii 20 
[xl] 4 xl viiii 30 
[xli] [3] l 3! 
[xlii] 72 [li] 12 


xliii 61 

Between the Milan and Turin fragments there was therefore 
apparently no gap when the (ninth century?) corrector numbered the 
letters. But the MSS H 8 insert between Epp. 44 and 4 the four letters 
13, 43, 65, 66; and the end of Ep. 44 (twenty-eight lines) and beginning 
of Ep. 4 (ninety-three lines) could not anyhow form a complete quaternion. 
It seems probable, in consequence, that the MS had undergone loss at 
this point anterior to the date of the numerator. 

These fragments display some of the same marks of extreme antiquity 
as those described at the beginning of the present paper. There is the 
same waste of space in double columns and in indentations for quotations. 
The page, though not so small, covers only 28. 5 x 23. 5 cmm.; the 
writing only 16.515. 5. One peculiarity of special interest palaeo- 
graphically is that the scribe employs for the salutation at the end of 
each letter a much smaller and quite different handwriting. The usual 
abbreviations dns, ds, xps, occur throughout: but it is to be noted 
that the abbreviating line is carried over the whole of the word in 
each case. 

Dr. Ceriani ascribes the MS to the fifth century. My own inclination 
would be to date the fragments of the MS first described in the first 
half of the fifth century, and these in the second half. But I have no 
special claim to speak in such matters. 

C. H. Turner. 
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OUR OLDEST MSS OF ST. CYPRIAN, III: 
THE CONTENTS AND ORDER OF THE 
MANUSCRIPTS LNP. 


It is commonly recognised that the three closely-related MSS of 
St. Cyprian, Cod. Vindob. 962 (= L), Cod. Casinensis 204 (= N), and 
Cod. Parisinus lat. 1647 A (= P), represent a very excellent—on the 
whole, the best—textual tradition. Dr. Hartel gives them the first 
place among the MSS of the Epistles, and there is good ground for 
believing that they are still more important for the Zestimonia. 

During the past few months I have made a fresh collation of these 
MSS, and it is my hope that the way may thus be prepared for a more 
exact appreciation of them than has hitherto been possible. The 
present Note will be limited to a comparison of their contents and 
order. 

1. Cod. Vindob. 962 (saec. ix) consists of 139 folios, numbered 138, 
the first leaf not being numbered. On the verso of this leaf there is a table 
of contents with the rubricated heading CAECILII CYPRIANI EPISTVLAE. 
N. XL. As this list appears to be in the hand of the scribe who wrote 
the early part of the MS, it may well have been copied from the arche- 
type. In the upper margin of the same page a later hand has written 
Codex eccle Laurissensis. In the ancient catalogue of the Lorsch 
manuscripts’ two Cyprianic MSS are mentioned. The first of these 
contained the treatises which in Hartel’s edition bear the numbers 1, 
IV, VI, V, XII, XIII, VII, VIII, X, XI, 1x and Ep. 58. Unfortunately this 
MS is no longer forthcoming, nor indeed has any MS yet been found 
in which the treatises are given in precisely this order. On the other 
hand there can be no doubt that the entry which follows next in the 
catalogue—Jtem Caecilit Cypriani epistolae numero xliti in alio codice— 
relates to the codex (L) which is now in our hands, and is based upon 
the heading to the table of contents in the MS*. It is true that the 
number given in the catalogue differs by a unit from that found in the 
table of contents, but the discrepancy is not such as to suggest any 
doubt as to the identity of L with the MS noticed in the catalogue. 


1 This catalogue was first printed by Mai in the Spicilegium Romanum, tom. 
v, pp. 161-200. In G. Becker’s reprint (in Catalogi Bibliothecarum antiqui, Bonn, 
1885, pp. 82-119) the Cyprianic MSS are numbered 351 and 352. 

2 Students of St. Cyprian, to whom Codex L is so important, will be surprised 
to find that Dr. Franz Falk has not included it in the list of existing Lorsch MSS 
given in his Beitrdge sur Rekonstruktion der alten Bibliotheca fuldensis und Bibliotheca 
laureshamensis (Leipzig, 1902). Falk’s Essay, which is otherwise of great value, 
forms No. XXVI of the Bethefte sum Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 
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In view of the possibility that the numeration of the documents in the 
table of contents may rest upon an ancient tradition and may help to 
illustrate or to explain the nomenclature of other early lists, [ will explain 
how the table is related to the contents of the MS. In the table there 
are forty-two distinct entries, and in the MS there are forty-nine distinct 
documents. In this latter computation I follow the list in counting the 
three Books Ad Quirinum as one document, and the two parts of Ep. 69 
as two. ‘The difference between the number of entries in the table and 
the number of documents in the MS is accounted for as follows :— 
(a) Ep. 6 is not recorded in the Table ; (4) the two Epp. 28 and 37 are 
covered by the single entry Mosy & Maximo presbytero & ceteris con- 
Jessores quibus supra, whereas it appears from the text of the MS that 
guibus supra should be a separate entry for Ep. 37; (c) Epp. 73, 71, 7° 
are represented by the single entry Ad Juuaianum de hereticis baptizandis 
epistulas numero iii.; (d) Epp. 47, 45, 48, 44 are entered as Ad 
Cornelium estulas (sic) numero .itit. 

The text of L is written in long lines, and there can be no doubt that 
several hands have been engaged upon it. The point at which the 
work of the first scribe ends is so clearly marked that the MS may 
almost be said to consist of two parts, the first of which comprises 
foll. 1-65 '. After the conclusion of Ep. 76 (fol. 65 4) more than half a 
page is left blank. Ep. 73 begins on the next folio (66) in a decidedly 
different hand, but the new hand, by way of making some use of the 
blank space on fol. 654, has filled a part of it with the interesting 
‘Incipit,’ INCIPIT AD IVVAIANVM DE HERETICIS BAPTIZANDIS EPISTVLAS 
NVMERO TRES, written in abnormally large capitals. The writing in 
the second part of the MS is much less regular and consistent than 
that of foll. 1-65, being in fact due to several different scribes. In 
any case the writing of the entire MS belongs to one period, and 
altogether the volume has the appearance of being a (practically) 
continuous copy of a single archetype. If the grouping of the three 
Epistles 73, 71, and 70 as Epistles ‘ad Iuuaianum,’ occurring as it does 
at the precise point at which the second scribe begins his work, should 
raise a suspicion to the contrary, we are reassured by the testimony of 
the table of contents, which (as I have said) seems to have been written 
by the first scribe. 

A word must be said with regard to an interesting feature of this MS, 
which is described by Hartel* in a manner that leaves the way open to 
misunderstanding. It is impossible to turn over the pages of the MS 
without being struck by the constant recurrence of the sign (-.°) in the 
outer margin. On closer inspection it is found that whenever the sign 


? With the exception of the last half of fol. 18 6, which is not by the same hand. 
? Introd. p. xxxii. 
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(‘.") occurs in the margin, a corresponding sign (**) occurs over some 
word in the parallel line of the text. Now the words so marked are 
mostly those for which variants may be found in other types of text, and 
Hartel’s apparatus generally enables us to identify the types of text to 
which the annotator had access for each document. To call attention 
to the fact that L omits words which should be in the text or which are 
found elsewhere, the mark above the line in the text is placed between 
the two words which should be divorced by an insertion, and in the 
margin, instead of the three dots (°.°), we find (3) or (d) which obviously 
stands for deest. We cannot be wrong in regarding these marks as the 
work of some post-mediaeval scholar who had access to a considerable 
range of critical material, and it is even conceivable that further study 
might lead to the identification of their author’, but whatever interest or 
value these marks may have is entirely distinct from the evidential value 
of the MS itself. All these marks are in red, and are therefore easily 
distinguished from the ancient text and the ancient corrections*. A few 
cases in which the text has been corrected in red are probably due to 
an occasional failure in self-restraint on the part of the critic who has 
marked the MS. Whether the systematic notification of the Books 
(and Chapters) from which the Scripture quotations are taken is due to 
the same hand we have no means of knowing. These Scripture references 
are written in black ink, sometimes above the line in the text, and some- 
times in the margin. 

2. Cod. Parisinus lat. 1647 (saec. ix) has been used from the early days 
of Cyprianic criticism by French editors, and its readings occupy 
a prominent place in Fell’s affaratus as those of the ‘Codex Thuani.’ 
The MS consists of 262 folios, written in double columns, but the 
original (or Cyprianic) text breaks off at the end of fol. 260 a in the middle 
of a sentence of the de Laude Martyrii (Hartel, App. 45, 13). Foll. 86-93 
are a later insertion (saec. x—xi) introduced into the MS to fill up 
a Jacuna in the original text. With the exception of these leaves the 
entire MS appears to have been written by two contemporaneous scribes 
who worked alternately, and there is nothing i” its external form to 
suggest that its contents are derived from more than one immediate 
archetype. 

3. Codex Casinensis 204 (saec. x-xi) consists of 174 folios. The 
Cyprianic documents (foll. 1-168) are written in Lombardic characters. 


1 The following documents are not marked :—Epp. 6, 11, 39, 76, 70, 695, de 
Laude Martyrit, Ep. 48, Quod idola. In Test. ii the marks are intermittent, and in 
Test. iii only eight places are marked. The latter part of the Sententiae Episcoporum 
has also escaped the critic’s attention. 

2 In the second part of the MS (foll. 66-138) there is no ancient rubrication. In 
the first part the rubrication is confined to the numbers of the chapters in the 
Testimonia and to a few of the headings. 
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Foll. 169-174 contain the Acts of SS. Perpetua and Felicitas in a later 
(post-Lombardic) hand. It was this MS that furnished the text of the 
editio princeps of these Acts’. 


Before proceeding to a comparison of the contents of the three MSS 
I must call attention to several inaccuracies in Hartel’s account of the 
contents of N*. In his list he makes no mention of the first copy of 
Oratio ii (=App. x1), though he uses it for his edition®. Moreover 
Ep. 32 is not omitted in this MS, nor is Ep. 49 contained in it. Lastly, 
if Hartel had himself made the collation of N, he would not have failed 
to notice that foll. 149-152 are an extraneous fragment injected into N 
after its completion. These leaves are obviously in a different hand, 
and are copied from a different original, for the section commences 
imperfectly with the latter part of Ep. 70, and presents a different text 
of it from that which is given earlier in the MS (fol. 93 sqq.)*. Moreover 
it is still possible, in spite of erasure, to discern at the bottom of fol. 148 4 
the rubricated ‘Incipit’ of Ep. 51. That Epistle commences on fol. 153 a, 
which, if it were not for the interpolated section, would be the next page 
of the MS. Thus for purposes of comparison with L and P the injected 
leaves, containing the latter part of Ep. 70 (not 71 as Hartel conjectures) 
and the whole of Epp. 7, 5 and 14, may be neglected. 

These errors, which have been reproduced by other writers, are suffi- 
ciently serious to obscure the true relations of these MSS to each other 
and to their common archetype. The lists given by Hartel for Land P 
need no correction, but since the fact that he does not use L for the 
second part of Ep. 69 might lead others, as it had led me, to suppose 
that the MS does not contain that document’*, it may be well expressly 
to state that both parts of the Epistle are found in L, the second part 
being introduced, as in P, with a separate ‘ Incipit.’ 


1 Passio sanctarum Martyrum Perpetuae et Felicitatis. Prodit nunc primum e MS. 
Codice Sacri Casinensis Monasterii, opera et studio Lucae Holstenii, 1663. 

? Introduction, pp. xxx-xxxiv. 

% The two copies of Oratio ii differ from each other very considerably ; the one 
which occurs at the beginning is far superior to the other, and should have been 
designated by the principal sign N, the other sign » being reserved for the copy 
given on foll, 167, 168 which appears to have been thrust into the MS by way of 
afterthought, to fill up a spare folio. 

* The injected Epistles are further distinguished from the others by an entire 
absence of rubrication. Spaces have been left for the ‘ Incipits’ and ‘ Explicits,’ 
but they were never filled in: the text intended is, however, written vertically in the 
outer margins, and though partly cut away may still be deciphered. The ‘Incipit’ 
which appears in Hartel’s apparatus to Ep. 7 as that of N m. 2, is taken from the 
Erasmian edition, and is in the writing of ‘ Jo. Maria Genuésis,’ who filled in the 
beginning of the ad Fortunatum (fol. 5 a) avowedly from the same source. 

* In no other case does Hartel fail to use L for a document contained in it. 
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The relations of L N P in respect of contents and order will be seen 
from the following comparative Table, which includes all the Cyprianic 
documents contained in the three MSS with the exception of the 
Epistles which were injected into N after its completion :— 


I x Ix 37 38 10 Vv vil vill x1 xl Iv 


m 63 6 55 I0 37. I 38 
App. x1 1x m 63 6 = 55 37 +1 38 
m 63 6 = 55 II 


60 76 73 71 7o xv 74 69a 696 
60 76 73 I yO xIv 74 69 (the whole as one Ep.) 
76 73 #7t yo xiv 74 69a 696 


2 13 App. 43 65 52 3 47 45 48 44 61 
2 13 App.mr 43 65 §2 3 47 45 48 44 61 
a 13 43 65 52 3 47 45 48 44 61 


MZr ware Var var 


59 u 66 40 72 51 54 32 20 
59 4° 4 73 51 54 33 20 
59 66 m 40 App. u1 (imperf.) 


30 mu 66 Caena App. x1. 


L 
N 
P 
L 
N 
P 


It is obvious that LN P represent in the main a common tradition ; 
and now that the excellence of that common tradition is fully recognised 
it is a matter of great importance that we should determine (a) how 
many of the documents contained in these MSS are derived from the 
common archetype ; (4) to what extent each of the three MSS contri- 
butes to our knowledge of the common archetype. The full investiga- 
tion of these points would require a detailed discussion of the readings 
of LN P in respect of each document separately. At present I cannot 
do more than point out certain presumptions which are suggested by the 
relative order and general characteristics of the three MSS. 

(1) The most striking fact revealed by the above Table is the close 
agreement between L and N. With two exceptions all the documents 
which are contained in L are also contained in precisely the same order 
in N. 5 

From this it is natural to conclude that in respect of the entire series 
of common documents L and N represent one and the same textual 
tradition. Nor do the two exceptions interfere with this conclusion : 
(a) Ep. 10 is omitted in N after Ep. 55, but the omission affords no 
ground for supposing that the Epistle was likewise wanting in the MS 
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from which the scribe of N copied the common series. For it is certain, 
from the interdependence of the quires, that when the scribe of N 
commenced work upon the Zestimonia, which is the first document 
in the common series, he must have had the earlier sections of N before 
him as we see them now. Now since Ep. 1o is the first document in 
the MS it was only natural that when the scribe came to that Epistle 
in the common series he should pass it over, knowing that the Epistle 
had already been entered in his MS, though probably by another hand 
and certainly from a different archetype. (4) The Quod ido/a and Ep. 66 
come at the end of the common series in N—+. ¢. after Ep. 30—instead 
of immediately succeeding Ep. 59. If no obvious theory suggests itself 
to account for the displacement’ in N, a comparison of the readings of 
LN P leaves little room for doubt that for the text of these documents 
the three MSS derive from a common source. 

At first sight P seems to deviate very considerably from the order of 
L and N, but on closer examination it will be found that the differences 
are by no means serious. The omission of Epp. 10, 37 and 38 from the 
series is sufficiently accounted for by the fact that these Epistles were 
already in the MS before the common source was drawn upon. The 
reversal of the order in respect of 11 66 (this MS having 66 11) need cause 
no uneasiness in view of the fact that in these documents the text of P 
is certainly related to that of Land N. Only two important differences 
remain, viz. the insertion of Ep. 58 (which is not contained in L N) after 
Ep. 39, and the relegation of the de Laude Martyrii to a later place 
(after Ep. 40) than that which it occupies in LN. The displacement of 
the de Laude Martyrii in this MS is exactly parallel to that of 11 66 in N. 
That it zs a displacement is shown by the united witness of LN; that 
P rests upon the common tradition for this Book is plain from a com- 
parison of the readings. With regard to Ep. 58, the adverse witness 
of LN is sufficient to assure us that, whatever may be the source from 
which the text of P is derived, the Epistle is certainly a foreign intrusion 
where P gives it. 

On the whole a comparison of LN P suggests the following con- 
clusions :—(a) that there is nothing in L which is not derived from the 
common archetype of the group ; (4) that in L the order of the common 
archetype is perfectly preserved ; (c) that in respect of the common series 
(from 111 to Ep. 30) the zmmediate archetypes of N and P? probably differed 

? That it is a displacement is proved by the fact that P agrees with L in giving 
the two documents at the same point in the series. 

3 It is quite possible, however, that the union of the two sets of documents found 
in P may have been already effected in the immediate archetype of that MS, or 
even higher up the stream. In that case what is said in the text, here and else- 


where, concerning the composition of P, would hold good of the MS in which the 
union was first effected. 
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very little, if at all, from L and from the common archetype, in contents 
and order. Concerning this last point we have no positive evidence for 
P beyond Ep. 40: but the abrupt termination of the (Cyprianic) text in 
the middle of a Treatise—in the middle of a sentence—and precisely 
at the end of a page of the MS, gives the impression that the scribe 
ceased from work, not because there was nothing more for him to copy, 
but because, in some way or other, his work was interrupted. 

(2) So far we have been at pains to show that presumably the entire 
series of documents contained in L represent a single tradition: we 
have next to consider whether any of the documents contained in N and 
P, but not in L, may be traced to that same line of tradition. At the 
outset it should be remarked that the agreement between N and P in 
order and text is strictly limited to the documents which form the series 
common to them and to L. The total failure of any vestige of special 
affinity between N and P beyond the range of that series is all the more 
significant when contrasted with the abundant signs of relationship 
which exist within its limits. Moreover it will not be forgotten that 
there once existed in the Library of Lorsch a companion volume to our 
Cod. L. That volume, as we have seen, contained the Treatises in an 
order which is recorded in the ancient catalogue. Presumably, there- 
fore, if we would hope to find a text of the Treatises which has been 
perpetuated by the same line of tradition as that which has furnished us 
with the ‘ LNP’ text of the Testimonia and Epistles, we must search for 
a MS which gives the Treatises in the order indicated by the Lorsch 
Catalogue. However, it is right that we should examine the claims of 
the additional documents found in N and P. 

In P the common series is preceded by a group of fourteen documents 
(1, X, IX, 37, 38, 10, V, VII, VIII, XI, XII, XIII, IV, v1), which is also found 
in cod. Paris. lat. 17350(saec. xii), cod. Paris. lat. 1657 ' (saec. xii-xiii), Brit. 
Mus. Addit. 21,077 * (saec. xv), and in the Siena MS. F. V. 14° (saec. 
xiv-xv). It is quite possible—even likely—that this group perpetuates 
the tradition of an ancient archetype, for the text of P in the Treatises 
is on the whole very good, but that the group cannot be the counterpart 
of the series common to L N P is shown by the fact that the junction of 
the two sets of documents in P has necessitated the mutilation of the 
second set by the omission of Epp. 10, 37, 38. 


1 In this MS the series is not complete, but the table of contents shows that all 
the documents were contained in the archetype. 

2 This is the ‘Codex Drurianus’ which was used by Dr. Routh for his edition of 
some of the Treatises in the Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Opuscula, 

* The contents of this MS are enumerated by Mr. C. H. Turner, in Studia 
Biblica, vol. iii, p. 325. The order is for the most part identical with that of Brit. 
Mus, Addit. 21,077. 
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Ep. 58 follows Ep. 39 in the Siena MS and in Brit. Mus. Addit. 
21,077: it is natural, therefore, to suppose that P has derived the text 
of the Epistle from the MS which furnished the text of the Treatises. 

In N the common series is preceded by Ep. 10, App. x1 (Ovatio it), and 
the ad Fortunatum ; it is followed by the Caena and by a second version 
of App. x1. (a) Ep. 10 is introduced with the extraordinary, and as it 
would seem the unique, title INCIPIT EPLA CIPRIANI AD SILVANVM ET 
REGIANVM MARTYRES IN METALLO CONSTITVTOS. The text of the Epistle 
is also peculiar and certainly has no affinity whatever with that given in 
L, which may safely be taken as the standard of the common series for 
this document. (4) If we may regard Las continuous with the MS of the 
treatises mentioned in the Lorsch Catalogue, the ad Fortunatum would 
be separated from the Zestimonia only by Ep. 58, and since there is in 
N no objective contrast between the ad Fortunatum and the Testimonia, 
we might have hoped to find in N a text of the ad Fortunatum related 
to that of the lost MS. But a detailed examination of the text of N 
would lead us to connect it rather with the tradition represented by R. 
In any case we do not find in the ad Fortunatum as given in N the 
readings which are peculiar to LN P in the Zestimonia. (c) If the two 
documents 10 and 1x are to be denied to the tradition of the common 
series, it is probable that the first version of Oratio ii which occupies a 
position between them should be dismissed in their company. (d) The 
second version of Oratio it which concludes the collection is in 
a different and probably later hand. It has obviously been forcibly 
crushed into what was once the last page of the MS in order to fill 
a vacant space. (e) On the other hand the Caena may possibly have been 
written continuously with the documents which precede it, but I take it 
that this highly interesting but grotesque work cannot be of sufficient 
antiquity to merit serious consideration in connexion with the ancient 
line of tradition that we are investigating. 

To sum up. It would appear, from a general examination and 
comparison of the three MSS, that their agreements and their differences 
are best explained on the supposition (i) that in respect of contents, 
order, and arrangement, the Lorsch collection of Cyprianic documents 
in two volumes must be taken as the adequate standard of the tradition 
to which L N P owe their common element ; (ii) that N P derive nothing 
from that line of tradition but what is proper to the second part of the 
collection, i. e. what is actually contained in L. 

(3) It only remains to determine the character of the relationship 
existing between LN P. If these MSS in their order and their text 
betray unmistakable signs of special relationship, they witness no less 
clearly to the fact that their relationship is collateral and not that of 
direct descent. A glance at the afparatus criticus is sufficient to show 
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that the textual differences between the three MSS are as striking as 
their coincidences. Here I can call attention only to some of the more 
obvious differences. In the Zestimonia N is the only MS of the group 
which retains the Greek numerals for the chapters’, while in P only do 
we find the form cata /ucanum* instead of cata /ucan or cata lucam. Lis 
characterised by the grouping of Epp. 73, 71, 70 as Epistles ‘ad 
Iuuaianum,’ N by the unification of the two parts of Ep. 69. In some 
of these cases we cannot be sure that the differences noticeable in the 
three MSS existed also in their immediate archetypes. Far more signi- 
ficant, therefore, are the /acunae which occur in our MSS. 

In L there is a curious displacement whereby a part of Ep. 60 has 
found its way into the middle of Ep. 76. 

In P the scribe passes from 482. 10 anima et cor. to 636.8 sacrificatis, 
thus omitting the latter part of Ep. 6 and the first half of Ep. 55*: he 
also omits several pages of the de Laude Martyrii (App. 26. 10 ingenié 
- ++ 30. 6 suppeditat). 

In N there is a /acuna in Ep. 55 which deprives us of the long passage 
628. 12 non tantum . . . 639. 3 ruperunt ut. 

There can be little doubt that these defects are reproductions of 
corresponding defects in the respective archetypes of the three MSS— 
defects of which the copyists were not conscious. Certain irregularities 
in the text of the Zes#imonia as given in N tell a different tale. In that 
MS three several portions of the text (corresponding to 81. 11-93. 
8; 105. 18-127. 22; 174. 2-175. 22 in Hartel’s edition) are in a 
different hand from the rest of the Treatise ; they are also differentiated 
by an absence of rubrication and by a disuse of the Greek numerals‘. 
It further appears, on examination of the MS, that these portions of the 
text must have been inserted in spaces left blank by the original scribe. 
Thus in the third passage the later scribe has obviously spread out his 
concluding lines in order to make them reach to the continuation of the 
text which had been already written. Similarly at the end of the second 
insertion there is a blank space of six lines between the concluding 
words of the second hand and the continuation by the original hand. 
In the case of the first insertion the junction between the new and the 
old has been more successfully effected, but here also there are sufficient 
indications that the passage is subsequent to the rest of the text. Hence 
it follows (a) that the MS from which the first scribe of N copied the 
Zestimonia must have had three /acunae—two of them of considerable 


1 In N the use of the Greek numerals commences with Book ii. 

? P has this form consistently. 

3 The Jacuna on fol. 85 5 of P whereby the scribe passes from the middle of de Zelo 
to the middle of de Habitu Virginum belongs to a different line of tradition. 

* In N the rubrication begins with Test. ii 3. From Test. ii 7 to the end of the 
third Book, it is regularly employed except in the interpolated passages. 

VOL. III. Qq 
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extent ; (4) that the first scribe of N was not only aware of the defects 
of his archetype, but must also have had the means of calculating how 
much of the text was missing *. 

The existence of these defects in the three MSS—each MS possessing 
its own unshared by the others—seems to place the relative independence 
of LN P beyond question ; and since the defects evidently come to our 
MSS by inheritance, perhaps it is not altogether unjustifiable to infer 
that the MSS in whose mutilation the defects originated were probably 
already ancient at the time when the copies were made from them’, 
In that case it is obvious that the common archetype of LN P must have 
been of very early date, and the recovery of its text would be a matter 
of corresponding importance. 

I make no attempt to arrange LN P in ‘order of merit.’ Such 
comparisons are more often misleading than useful, and in the present 
case our chief concern should be to secure a recognition of the fact that 
for the reconstruction of the common archetype the three MSS must be 
regarded as so many independent and therefore indispensable witnesses. 


H. L. Ramsay. 


EYXAPISTIA—ETYXAPISTEIN. 
AMS note by F.J. A.H. Passagesin[ ] added by J. O. F. M. 


Philo is fond of the words eixaporia, eiyapreiv (ebxaprorixds Tpvos, 
&c.): but see especially de victimis §§ 1-9. He evidently uses them 
in place of the LXX [ mepi | alvécews, Ovoia aivérews (cf. § g 7) Aeyouevn tis 
aivnoews), and speaks of edyaporia as including ‘hymns, eudaemonisms, 
prayers, sacrifices, &c.’ (§ g dpvois re cai eddaponcpois re kal edyuis Ovoias 
Te kal Tais GAdas evyapiorias evayas apeiBerOa, a 87 mavr’ aOpda avdAdnB3nv & 
dvopa rb alvncews Edaxe). In § 3 he speaks of the morning and evening 
oblation as imép eiyaporias, and the victims themselves (ra pév évayza as 
distinguished from the incense) as ciyaporiav. Cf. also § 4 Ei yap 
Bovroiré ns e£eratew axpiBas ras airias Sv évexa rois mpworaus okey avOporas 
émi ras 31a Overy edbyapiotias dpod Kai Auras éAOciv, ebpnoe dv0 ras dvwrdre. 
[The references to the subjects to be included in the thanksgiving 
according to § 6 are interesting. If the subject is wepi yevévews xdopov, 
the thanksgiving is to go into detail, taking note of the heaven with sun, 
moon and stars, the earth with its living creatures and plants, the seas 
and rivers, the air and the various seasons—quite in the spirit of the 


1 For critical purposes these insertions must be clearly distinguished from the 
rest of the text. The type of text contained in them is very similar to that of the 
Codex Bambergensis (B). 

? This remark applies with special force to the ancestor of N. 
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Benedicite, In the same way, if the thanksgiving is for the whole race 
of men or for a single individual, it is to be carefully dissected like the, 
sacrificial victim into its natural divisions. ] 

Aquila uses edxaperiay evidently as a thank-offering in Amos iv 5 
(where LXX has vépor, doubtless reading m71n for Mn, which is trans- 
lated aivéoews Lev. vii 12 13 15 and elsewhere). Aquila also replaces 
atveors of LXX by etxapioria in Lev. vii 12; Ps. xxv (xxvi) 7; xlix (I) 
14; Ixviii (Ixix) 31 ; cvi (cvii) 22 as the translation of mn [cf. xli (xii), 
5; xcix (c) 1; cxlvi (cxlvii) 7 = LXX e£opordynars]. 

The passage from Lev. vii 12 13 15 (the law of the peace-offerings) 
is quite in point [cf. Philo Zc. § 9], and may have been before Justin’s 
mind in the eucharistic passage (Dia/. 41), though the primary reference 
is doubtless to Lev. xiv (the offering for the cleansing of the leper). 

[We may add for the sake of completeness that edyapioria is found for 
mn nat in Lev. xxii 29 in the margin of Cod. X, where LXX = évaia» 
or Ouciay aivécews. | 

E’yaporia is unknown to LXX in all senses; as it is also to the 
Apocrypha as applied to sacrifices, even in Sir. xxxii 1-9 where it might 
have been expected. 

Possibly the classical word xapsornpia may have helped the change, 
from the somewhat obscure aiveois to edxaporia, For instance, Celsus 
(Orig. ¢. Ceds. viii 57) urged the Christians e«dxapiorous elvar mpds rovs ride 
daivovas, thinking that they dfeiAew airois yapornpa. Origen refers in 
reply to the Eucharist as a thanksgiving to God (see below). 

Thus naturally edyapioria in Christian usage has two concrete senses 
besides the abstract sense: (1) a thanksgiving in words, and (2) a 
thanksgiving in offerings; and in early times it appears to denote 
always the offering or thing offered itself, not the ceremony or service 
or the institution. 

So Ps.-Ign. Philad. 4. [In the shorter Greek recension, to which in 
spite of the Ps. before Ign. there is no doubt that the note refers ', the 
passage runs 2rov8dcare obv wid edxapotig xpjoba’ pia yap capf rod Kupiov 
jpav "Incod Xpicrov, cat év mornprov eis Evwow Tov aiyaros avo" év Ovovacrnpiory, 
ds els érioxoros x.1.d.] 

Smyrn. 6 [MS 7 by error] (edxapiorias kal mpocevyns améxovras did 7d pi) 
épodoyeiv Tv edxapioriay adpxa elvar Tov cwrijpos jar Inco’ Xporov): and 
even Smyrn. 8 éxeivn BeBaia ebyapioria Hycicbw 4 ind Tov éxiocxorov ova. 

Justin Afpol. i 66 4 rpopy airy xadcira rap’ jpiv ebyapioria, 

1 [All Dr. Hort's other references are to ante-Nicene literature: and the second 
of these references to ‘ Ps.-Ign.” is in fact altogether absent from the longer Greek. 
There is no indication of the date when this note was first written. It most 
probably goes back to the time when the Syriac recension was in possession of the 


field in the Ignatian question. See Dr. Hort’s Article ‘ Lightfoot,’ vol. 33, p. 239, 
in Dict. Nat. Biog.} 


Qq2 
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Dial. 41 (ambiguous) 4 rijs cepsddrews 8 mpoodopa . . . riwos hw rod 
prov ris ebyaprias. And again, Mepi 3¢ ray ev mavri rémg if’ jay ray 
Ovav mpoohepopévav aire Ovoray, rouréats Tov dprov ris evxapiorias Kal Tov 
mornpiou dpoiws ris evxapiorias . . . (but note the bread and cup as called 
Ovoiav). Similarly 117, where xai edyai cal ebyapioria (345 A) correspond 
to ras edyas airév Kai Ovoias xabapas Kai edapécrovs (3458). [The whole 
chapter is worth study from this point of view, e.g. [doas ov da rod 
évéparos tovrov buaias, ds mapédaxev "Ingois 6 Xprords yiverOa, rovréory émi tH 
ebyxapotia tov dprov kai rod mornpiov. Again, ras edxas airav bucias xadeiv. 
Ort pév ody kai evyxai cal evyapiorias ind rev afior ywopevar rédeca pdvas Kal 
eddpeoroi elot r@ Oe@ Ovoias kai airés np’ taira yap péva Kai Xpurriavol 
mapéAaBov toveiv, cat én’ avapynoe: 8¢ ths Tpodns avray Enpas re Kal typas év 
9 Kal rod maOovs & mémovbe 3: aitods 6 vids roi Oeod péeuvnvra . . . It is in 
describing the rival Jewish interpretation of Mal. i 11, by which it was 
made to refer to the Jewish dispersion, that @voias xaBapas xai evapéorovs 
takes the place of edyapsoriaz. When at the close he sums up in favour 
of the Christian interpretation e«dyapioria reappears. Ovde dy yap dros 
éoti re yévos avOpmmey, etre BapBapwv etre “EAAnvev cire dmhas grimovy dvdpars 
mpocayopevopevar, f duagoBiwr i doixwy cadovpévwv f év oxnvais xrnvorpépey 
oixovvrwyv, év ois pi) Sia tov dvdparos rov oravpwhévtos "Incov evxal Kai 





edxaptoriat ro marpi kal wowmrp trav Sov yivevra. | 

Irenaeus iv 18 5, p. 251 M: ovxére xowds Gpros éoriv, add’ edbyaporia... 
[otras xal ra odpara jer peradapBavovra rijs ebyapiorias . . .| 

Frag. 36 (ambiguous) Avdri xal ) mpoogopa ris ebyapiorias otx éori capKsxi 
GAG mvevparixi Kal év rovrp Kxabapd. mpoodépopey yap rH Oeg Tov dprov kai 
rd mornpiov Tis evAoyias ebyaptorouvres alte Ort TH yi exeevoey x. T. dr. 

Polycrates, ¢f. ad. Vict. ap Eus. H. E. v 24 @reprov eixapioriay. 
[Note also a few lines lower down év rp éxxAnoig mapexopnoer 6 "Avixnros 
Thy evyaporiay tS TloAvedpm@ xar’ évrporiw Sndovert. Does this mean 
‘ communicated’ or ‘allowed to celebrate’ ?] 

Clem. Paed. ii 20, p. 177 f. (Two xpdpara of water and wine, of 
spirit and man; 4 32 dydow adéis xpaow mérov te Kai Adyou edyaportia 
waXeirat.) 

Strom. i 5, p. 318 9 wal ri edyapioriay rwés di:aveipavres ds Eos abriv 3) 
écagrov row haov aBeiv Thy poipay émerpérovew, and probably Strom. iv 161, 
p. 637, Melchisedek 6 rév olvoy xai rév dprov ri iyacperny didors rpopiy eis 
TUmov evxaptorias, 

Origen Hom. in Num. v 1 [x 40 Lom.]. Sed et eucharistiae siue 
percipiendae siue eo ritu quo geritur explicandae . . . quis facile explicet 
rationem ? 

¢. Cels. viii 57 [see above] fore 8€ Kai cipBorov jpiv ris mpds tov Bedy 
eixapiorias Apros evyaporia Kadovpevos. 

The verb eixaporéo when applied to the Eucharist seems to 
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mean ‘to offer as a thank-offering.’ So Just. Afol. 65 (peradaBciv ami 
Tov ebyapatnévros dprov) ; 66 (ri 3° ebxijs Adyou rod map’ airod evyapory- 
Gcicay rpopnv). So probably Iren. 7. c.: eum panem in quo gratiae actae 
sint corpus esse Domini sui=rév eixapiornOévra dprov x. rd. [(Cf. Zert. 
ad Marc. i 23 quoted by J. B. L. on Ign. Philad. iv ‘super alienum 
panem alii deo gratiarum actionibus fungitur.’) | 

Also Clem. (Strom. iv 130, p. 623) speaks of the martyr’s blood as 
poured out at last as a thank-offering (xvpiws 8° dydmns yrworiis edxapiorn- 
Gévros aiparos: where Dindorf has restored the reading of the MS in 
place of edxapsaOévros). 

Strom. i 95, Pp. 375 eat yap of cai ep Wirdy edyapioroiow. The verb 
is also used (as quoted by L. Dindorf in Stephanus) in various votive 
inscriptions, in one of which occurs an accusative (Belzoni Voy. ii go B) 
Tavra mayra €x Tov éuev xpnudrev edyapiorngas TS Tapam. 

Of course the Christian choice of the word «iyapsoreiv was determined 
by its use in the Gospels and 1 Cor. at the original institution: cf. a 
singular use of moiv in Just. Dial. 70, evidently derived from roiro 
moire, [The whole passage is worth quoting: drs pév ody Kai eyes ev 
TavtTy TH mpopnreig mept Tov dprov bv mapédwxev piv 6 huerepos Xpioros rovew eis 
dvdpynow tod ceowparoranoba airiv da Trois morevovras eis airdv, d¢ ods 
cai maOnros yéyove, kai mepi rod mornpiov 6 eis dvapynow Tov aiparos avrov 
mapédaxev evxaporourras troiv aiverar, This reference should be added 
to the others, Afo/. i 66, Dial. 41, 117 collected by Professor Swete, 
J. T. S. vol iii, p 165.] 


[For the sake of completeness it will be well to add references to 
some passages in the Didaché and in early Apocryphal literature which 
bear on the questions raised in this note. 

1. Didaché c. ix mepi 8¢ rijs ebxapiorias, obrws ebyaptotncare’ mparov epi row 
mornpiov’ ... mepi dé rod kAdoparos... pndeis 8¢ hayérw pndé mérw amd rhs 
ebxaporias tpav ddd’ of Barriobévres x... If its meaning in the first 
line is ambiguous, there can be no doubt that eixapsoria = ‘ thank- 
offering’ in the concluding sentence of the chapter. 

2. Acta Iohannis ch. 110 kai KAdoas rév dprov éré8axev waow jyiv éxdore 
tev adedpar émevydpevos akwov EcecOa aitov tis Tod Kupiov xdptros Kai rhs 
dywrarns evyaporias. Here three MSS read rijs rot xupiov edyapiorias. 

In ch. 84 the meaning is ambiguous. dd Aourpod dyiov’ amd edyapi- 
arias’ amd tpodpns capxés’ amd mérov x. T. i. 

In ch. 109 the combination of words is peculiarly interesting. Kai 
airnoas Gprov ebxapiorncer ovtws’ Tiva aivov j) roiay mpooopay f) riva ebyapioriay 
KAavres Tov dprov tovror érovoydowper GAX’ 4 oé pdvov Kipe Inood; Here ei- 
xaporia must, I suppose =‘a thanksgiving in words.’ 

3. In the older form of the Martyrium Matthaei, c. 27, we have povor 
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Sanricavres év aitd kowernoari por Tis Tou Xpiorow ebyapiorias. .. . ebhoynoag 
al ebyapornoas dprov yov kai mornptov Kexpapevov Kowwrnoas mparos 6 émicKo- 
wos Edwoxev ro Bacidei eltav’ Tovto rd capa Tov Xpiorod Kal rd mornpiov TovTo Td 
alua abrod rd imép qpav éxxvbev yevérOw vor eis aeow duapriay els Conv. Kal 
havi €£ ious jxovcbn. "“Apnvy aunv’ auny. 

In the later form this becomes «ai «16° otrws AaBdv Gprov dyov kal 
mornpiwov Kexpapévoy éxowdynvey ait@ Ths Tov Kupiov evyapioTias Kal evAoyias. 
kai cibéws irGev havi €£ odpavod Aéyovea* *Apuny* dynv’ aynv’ elonxovebn 7 
Benois cov. 

On the other hand, in c. 25, after the reading of the Gospel, the 
older form gives xai mpoonveyxas (? mpoonveyxev) ras mpoodopas imép rod 
Mar@aiov, cai peradaBdvras édéfacav rov Oedy. But in the later form we 
find xai «20° ovrws mponveyxey rv mpooxomsdiy tis dyias mpoodopas imép tov 
paxapiov Mar@aiov’ Kal peradaBdvres imép evyaptotias tay aGxpdytwy Kai (worrody 
tov Xpiorod pvornpiov éddgaCov rdv Gedy Graves, 

4. We may compare also the Acts of Judas Thomas (Wright, pp. 167, 
190, 258, 268, 290). 

5. Brightman’s Index will supply illustrations of the similar use of 
evAoyia for the elements both before and after consecration. 

6. From the same source I derive the following reference: «ira xav mas 
pev 6 éxxAnovaorixds Kavoy émirebein 7 pvotixh 8€ tis mporhopas ind Tov iepéws 
ebxapioria Kal 7 Kowwvia Tov odpatos Tov Xpicrod pi yévyrat obre 6 éxxAn- 
oworixds éreheovovpynbn Oecpos Kai eAdumns éorw 7 AarTpeia Tov pvornpiov. 
S. Macarius, de Charitate 29 (Migne 34, 932 C). 

The Papyri have as yet thrown no light on this use of the word. ] 


F. J. A. Horr. 
J. O. F. Murray. 


TERTULLIAN AND PURGATORY‘. 


Ir I ask leave to reply to a critic of mine in the January number of 
the JouRNAL OF THEOLOGICAL StuDIES, it is because I should be 
sorry that the JouRNAL should seem to commit itself, by the hand of 
its reviewer, to what I consider an obscuration of the history of doctrine. 

The reviewer suggests that I have not given sufficient weight to the 
evidence of the whole chapter of Tertullian de Anima (58) in which 
the doctrine of Purgatory has been discerned. ‘Let the reader,’ he 
says, ‘study the whole chapter in Tertullian and see in the light of 
the context whether anything less will satisfy him as to Tertullian’s 


' This note was unfortunately received just too late for inclusion in the April 
number of the JourNAL, 
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meaning.’ I would myself wish the reader to study, not that chapter 
only, but the whole book—especially chapters 7 and 35, and from 
chapter 53 onwards. He will then be fortified against that mischievous 
practice by which textbooks too often impose upon the unwary, by 
giving brief quotations, torn from their context. The chapter of Ter- 
tullian to which Mr. Gayford refers has too often been served in that 
fashion. Harnack, for instance, or his English translator (Hist. of 
Doctrine, Il, p. 296, E. Tr.), quotes the words modicum delictum illuc 
(sic) /uendum, without the explanatory mora resurrectionis. The Swiss 
Protestant Grétillat (Exposé de Théol. Systématique, iv 544) innocently 
quotes emo dubitabit animam aliquid pensare penes inferos to show that 
Tertullian held the notion of Purgatory. Others quote other scraps. 
Most of the textbooks content themselves with referring, as Mr. Gayford 
apparently would have them do, to the chapter in general. Even Schwane 
does so in his careful and excellent Dogmengeschichte (i 388). 

Now that chapter in general has nothing to say about Purgatory. 
The doctrine of Purgatory is either contained in the one sentence which 
I quoted in my lectures, or it is found nowhere in the chapter, the pur- 
pose of which as a whole, in accordance with the philosophy of the book, 
is to insist that souls can suffer, as well as enjoy, during their abode among 
the dead. But the sufferings of which it speaks are the sufferings of 
those who are awaiting the condemnation of the Judgement Day. The 
classes that Tertullian names (except in the one sentence quoted) are 
not the perfect and the imperfect among the saved: they are the saved 
and the lost. Velis ac nolis, et supplicia iam illic (i.e. penes inferos) et 
refrigeria; habes pauperem et divitem. The opponents whom Tertullian 
had in view were men who could not understand how there could be 
pains for any one in the intermediate state. He shows how this can 
be. Cur enim non putes animam et puniri et foueri in inferis interim 
sub expectatione utriusque iudicit in quadam usurpatione et candida eius? 
There is not a word about a suffering for the imperfectly good—a 
suffering that will end at or before the resurrection. Those who 
Jouentur are those who will be acquitted in the Judgement Day; 
those who puniuntur are those who will be condemned. The objection 
which Tertullian sees is that the Judgement Day is thus forestalled. 
* Quia saluum debet esse, inguis, ‘in iudicio diuino negotium suum sine 
ulla praelibatione sententiae’: the objector thinks that no rewards or 
inflictions should take place until the flesh is restored to share in 
them—that flesh which had its share in deserving them. In the rest 
of the passage Tertullian argues against this view. The intermediate 
state, he says, is no sleep of the soul; it is no inaction. It would be 
an iniguissimum otium, that of ‘hell,’ if the guilty were still in comfort 
and the innocent not yet in comfort. Souls there must be sure of 
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their future. The body is not indispensable to the sorrows and joys 
of the soul. This position Tertullian illustrates and supports at some 
length, and then proceeds to sum up in the sentence quoted in my 
lectures: Jn summa, cum carcerem illum, quem euangelium demonstrat, 
inferos intellegimus et nouissimum quadrantem modicum quoque delictum 
mora resurrectionis illic luendum interpretamur, nemo dubitabit animam 
aliquid pensare penes inferos salua resurrectionis plenitudine per car- 
nem quoque. This is positively the only sentence in which Tertullian 
speaks of a pain which is to end, and not to pass on into a worse 
one. The introduction of it is somewhat abrupt and perplexing for 
that reason; but it is Tertullian’s way of proving by the case of 
others that the lost suffer in the intermediate state. If those whose 
resurrection is delayed, because they have not yet paid the last 
farthing, are conscious of the restraints of their prison—if, in fact, it is 
any punishment to have the resurrection postponed—it cannot, he says, 
be doubted that the lost are already enduring some torments of the 
soul, though awaiting greater when the body shall rise to participate in 
them. This last is his main point—that the torments of the lost begin 
directly after death. 

It is not, then, by ‘studying the whole chapter’ that the reader will 
be put in a position to understand it better than from the single 
sentence quoted. In order to understand the bearings of this one 
sentence—the only one which touches upon the sufferings of men who 
will ultimately be saved—the reader must go to the whole treatise, and 
to the doctrine of Tertullian in general. He will then find that Ter- 
tullian considered the inferz, the ‘hell,’ in which all the dead, good and 
bad, are confined, with the partial exception of the martyrs, to be in 
itself a state of restriction and privation, however tempered and alleviated 
by the ve/rigeria which are given there; and that he laid great stress 
upon the doctrine of a first and a second resurrection, separated by the 
interval of the millennium. Those who yet had restitution to make, 
whose last farthing was not yet paid, could not have part in the first 
resurrection—they were obliged to wait to the second. The prayers 
and oblations of the Church on behalf of the departed were largely 
directed to this end—to obtain for them a share in the first resurrection 
(de Monog. 10: pro anima eius orat, et refrigerium interim adpostulat ei, 
et in prima resurrectione consortium). That Tertullian may have con- 
ceived of them as undergoing some retributive, rather than purgatorial, 
pain in the course of this delay, is far from improbable; but there is 
nothing in the immediate context, or elsewhere in his works, to suggest 
it—unless it be that he shows, in the chapter at large, that souls in 
the intermediate state are capad/e of suffering. Earlier in the treatise, 
as here, he shows that he knows of no other punishment than 
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that of waiting for the second resurrection:—umnde non dimittaris, 
mist modico quoque delicto mora resurrectionis expenso (35). The same 
is seen in the de Res. Carnis 42, where Tertullian assumes that 
the state of death is for all the saved a payment of the last farthing 
of their debt :—Quis enim non desiderabit dum in carne est superinduere 
immortalitatem et continuare uitam, lucrifacta morte per uicariam demu- 
tationem, ne inferos experiatur usque noutssimum quadrantem exacturos ? 
Even the Roman Catholic, Bautz, in his Fegfeuer (p. 54), renounces all 
attempt to find purgatory in any other part of De Anima 58 than in 
that one sentence. ‘Was namlich die Stelle in der Schrift de Anima 
betrifft,’ he says, ‘so gehdrt dieselbe zum Theile gar nicht hierher.’ 


A. J. Mason. 


THE FORTHCOMING CAMBRIDGE 
SEPTUAGINT. 


As we hope within a few months to begin the work of printing 
the larger edition of the Cambridge Septuagint, we have taken the 
opportunity, kindly afforded us by the editors of this JouRNAL, of 
publishing two specimens of text and apparatus selected from the 
Octateuch, viz. Gen. xlviii. 1-9 and Judges v. 23—vi. 24. The former 
is an average example of text free from exceptional difficulties ; while 
the latter shows on the one hand the effect of printing the B and the 
A texts on opposite pages, and dividing the apparatus between them 
according to the affinities of the various authorities quoted (cf. Lagarde’s 
Septuagintastudien, pp. 3-72), and on the other hand the working out 
of our methods of citation in a case where the textual problems are 
unusually complicated, as in the verses taken from the song of 
Deborah. Our desire is to obtain at the present stage of our work as 
much advice and criticism as possible from students of the Septuagint. 

The general plan of the edition has been explained by Dr. Swete 
in his Introduction to the O. T. in Greek, pp. 188-190. The only 
preface therefore which is needed here is a list of the symbols used 
in the notes and an explanation of their meaning. All uncial MSS of 
the Octateuch whose existence is known to us have been quoted 
wherever extant. Our selection of thirty cursives for the Octateuch 
is based on a preliminary examination of selected passages in all known 
MSS: we have endeavoured to represent every group, and every 
important subdivision of a group. The collations for this edition are 
wholly independent of those made for Holmes and Parsons: but in 
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order that the list of readings found in Greek MSS may be as complete 
as possible, we propose throughout the edition to quote on the authority 
of the Oxford editors the comparatively few readings which are found 
only in MSS other than those we have selected. In these cases the 
MSS are quoted by Holmes’s numbers, and the readings placed within 
angular brackets { }. Examples will be found in the Genesis specimen 
below: we have not yet formulated this evidence in Judges. 

Our selection of cursive MSS then is one of the points on which we 
would specially invite criticism: another is our manner of quoting 
the evidence of the ancient versions. The subject is a complex one, 
and consistency of treatment is hard to attain, even in dealing with one 
and the same version. Nor would it be right, even were it possible, to 
treat the different versions in the same way. Thus the Old Latin 
claims a specially full exhibition of its evidence, not only because of 
its intrinsic importance, but also because of its relation to the Scripture 
citations of the Latin fathers. The Syro-hexaplar again should be fully 
quoted for quite a different reason, viz. its extreme literalness, and the 
certainty with which it can be retranslated into Greek. The Armenian 
has the same quality though in a less degree: there are many instances 
where its evidence is too uncertain to be worth much. The Ethiopic is 
often too free to be quoted without great caution. The Egyptian 
versions are on the whole accurate translations, though they do not 
follow the Greek so slavishly as the Syro-hexaplar, and the Sahidic 
sometimes betrays a tendency to paraphrase. The evidence for some 
unimportant variants is very uncertain, e.g. as regards the copula before 
verbs (particularly in narrative), the article, and pronouns affixed to 
nouns and verbs. In all these cases the evidence of the version has 
been neglected unless it is supported by other authority. Where the 
weak article is used in Coptic, the version has not been cited for or 
against the presence of the article in Greek. In general, our aim has 
been to include evidence from the versions only where there is reason- 
able probability that they represent different Greek from that of our 
text, or where the paraphrastic renderings seem to contain useful or 
interesting information. In cases where the rendering of a version 
most naturally suggests a particular reading, but can probably be used 
to represent other readings as well, we have quoted the version only 
where there is Greek authority for the variant it specially suggests. 

The fatristic citations in these specimen pages are not complete, 
as the full collections are not yet in our hands: but we have given, 
where we know it, the evidence derived from the writings of those 
fathers whom we propose to quote. Even in the edition this part of 
the evidence will necessarily be incomplete, as in the case of many 
of the fathers satisfactory editions are still wanting. The volumes 
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of the Berlin Corpus will, of course, be used as they become 
available. 


The symbols used by Holmes are given in brackets. 


Unciat MSS. 


A (IIT) Codex Alexandrinus. British Museum, Reg. I. D. v-viii. 
D (I) Codex Cottonianus. British Museum, Cotton MSS, Otho 
B. vi 5-6. 
D =Grabe’s collation (published by Dr. H. Owen, 
London, 1778). 
Dsil = readings inferred from Grabe’s silence. 
E Codex Bodleianus. Oxford, Auct. T. infr. ii 1. 
F (VII) Codex Ambrosianus. Milan, Ambrosian Library, A. 147 
infr. 
F* = corrections in uncial hands. 
F> = corrections in cursive hands. 
G (IV, V) Codex Colberto-Sarravianus. Leyden, Univ. Lib. Voss. 
Gr. Q. 8. 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. Reg.Gr. 17. 
St. Petersburg, Imp. Lib. 
Vv 5: 
Codex Petropolitanus: St. Petersburg, Imperial Library, 
fragments of Num. 
Leipzig, Univ. Lib. cod. Tisch. ii, fragments of Num.—Ju. 
(VI) Codex Purpureus Vindobonensis. Vienna, Imp. Lib. 
Theol. Gr. 2 (Lamb.), fragments of Gen. 
(X) Codex Coislinianus. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Coisl. Gr. 1. 
(XI) Codex Basiliano-Vaticanus. Vat. Gr. 2106. 
Codex Sinaiticus (8). Leipzig and St. Petersburg. 


H 
K 
L 
M 
N 
Ss 


Cursive MSS. 


(15) Paris, Bibl. Nat. Coislin. Gr. 2. 
(19) Rome, Chigi, R. vi 38. 

(38) Escurial, Y. 11. 5. 

(44) Zittau, A. 1. 1. 

(52) Florence, Laur. Acq. 44. 

(53) Paris, Bibl. Nat. Reg. Gr. 17*(not quoted in Judges specimen). 
(54) Paris, Bibl. Nat. Reg. Gr. s. 
(55) Rome, Vat. Regin. Gr. 1. 

(56) Paris, Bibl. Nat. Reg. Gr. 3. 
(57) Rome, Vat. Gr. 747. 

(58) Rome, Vat. Regin. Gr. ro. 
(59) Glasgow Univ. BE. 7. 10. 


—- ro HO Ao oP 
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(72) Oxford, Bodl. Canon. Gr. 35 (formerly at Venice). 
(75) Oxford, Univ. Coll. 52. 
(82) Paris, B. N. Coisl. Gr. 3 (not quoted in Judges specimen). 
(106) Ferrara, Bibl. Com. Gr. 187. 
(120) Venice, St. Mark’s, Gr. 4. 
(129) Rome, Vat. Gr. 1252. 
(13t) Vienna, Theol. Gr. 1 (Nessel 23). 
(134) Florence, Laur. v 1. 
Jerusalem, Holy Sepulchre, 2. 
Athos, Pantocrator, 24. 
Athens, Bibl. Nat. 44. 
London, Brit. Mus. Curzon, 66. 
(29) Venice, St. Mark’s, Gr. 2. 
(85) Rome, Vat. Gr. 2058. 
St. Petersburg, Cod. 62. ‘ : 
London, oe Mus. Add. 20002 (continuation of E). 
b, (31) Vienna, Theol. Gr. 4. 
c, (135) Basle, AN. III. 13. 
d, (93) London, Brit. Mus. Reg. i. D. 2. 
For cursive MSS. the following indices have been used to distinguish 
different hands : 
* = first hand. 
® = corrections by first or contemporary hand. 
b = corrections by later hands. 


nex gee rrnrovOSsg, 


~ 
nm 


VERSIONS. 


@ = Armenian (ed. Zohrab, Venice, 1805). 
33 = Bohairic. 
331 = Lagarde’s edition, Leipzig, 1867. 
%¥ = Wilkins’s edition, London, 1731. 
26” = Paris MS (Bibl. Nat. Copt. 1, quoted for Gen. only). 
%6* = Rome, Vat. Copt. 1, quoted for Deut. 
€ = Sahidic. 
€¢ = Ciasca’s edition, Rome. 
€™ = Maspero’s edition (Mémoires de la Mission Archéo- 
logique Francaise au Caire, Tom. vi. Paris, 1892). 
[In these specimen pages the passage from Gen. is 
extant only in Ciasca’s edition, which is represented 
by €ed: in his notes he quotes the readings of 
a Bodleian MS, cited here as €eod, The passage 
from Ju. is extant only in Maspero’s edition and is 
cited as €.]} 
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€ = Ethiopic. 
@4 = Dillmann’s edition. 
@¢ = Codex C, as quoted by Dillmann. 
@f = Codex F a ss 
€p = Paris, Bibl. Nat., Eth. 3 (Zotenberg), collated throughout 
Genesis for our edition. 
% = Old Latin. 
iL* = Robert’s edition of the Lyons Octateuch. 
WY = readings cited by Vercellone, Variae Lectiones. 
% = Ziegler’s edition of the Munich fragments. 
= = Syro-hexaplar (ed. Lagarde, Bibdiothecae Syriacae). 


List of early writers whose quotations from the LXX are mainly used, 
with the names of the editions followed. 


(1) Greek. 


Philo—Cohn and Wendland, completed from Mangey. 
Josephus—Niese. 
N.T. authors—Westcott and Hort. 
Apostolic Fathers—Lightfoot and Harmer. 
Justin Martyr—Otto. 
Clement of Alexandria—Potter. 
Origen, C. Ce/sum, &c.—Koetschau. 

»  Philocalia—Robinson. 

»» Comm. in Joann.—Brooke. 

completed from Delarue. 

Hippolytus—Achelis. 
Eusebius—Gaisford. 
Cyril of Jerusalem (Cyr Hier)—Touttée. 
Chrysostom—Savile. 
Athanasius—Padua edition, 1777. 
Theodoret—Schulze. 
Cyril of Alexandria—Aubert. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia—Migne, Sachau. 


(2) Latin. 
Irenaeus—Stieren. 
Cyprian— Hartel. 
Lucifer of Cagliari— Hartel. 
Verecundus—as quoted in Vercellone. 
Tyconius— Burkitt. 
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(1) GENESIS xlviii 1-9 


1§°Eyévero 8@ pera Ta pyyara tadra amyyéAn To “lwohd br § DB 


‘O narnp cov évoydcira cal avadaBav tovs dvo viods abrod, rv 


Mavacoy) xai rov "Edpdip, jAGev mpds "lax. 


*amnyyédn 88 ro 


"laxdB Aé€yovres "Id0d 6 vids cov "Iwond Epxerar mpds oé kal 
eéroxtoas "Iopaid exdOirev emt rv kdinv. *xat §etmev "laxdB ro $2 


"Iwo "QG0n por 5 Oeds pou" ev Aodla év yi Xavdav, cat edddyn- VF 


oév pe *xal etmév por "ldod éyd ce adfavd Kal tAnOvvG Kal Tomocw 
ge els cuvaywyas eOvdv, cai dé0w cor Ti yiv Tadrny Kal TO onép- 


5 parl cov pera oe els xardoxeow aldriov. 


5 yoy oby of dv0 viol cov 


2 kdkevnv B* («duy. B) 


ADFM a-c, Hiprlw (ood od Eetrd Fr, 


1. ravra]+xa: ADs FM rell GP © 
Cyr | annyyeAn lamnyyeAOn bw: avnyyeAn 
AD (avyny.... D) FM dhi>k*Inp-vya,c, 
Cyr: avayyeAova: f | tw wwonp] om tw 
egj: + Aeyovres v™E 38 | or—evoxAacra 
aegrotat pater-noster & | or:]+Iacob A | 
gov javrov D¥, Cyr*4 | evoxAera:] + appw- 
crea n | avadafew] AaBow Chr 7) : 
cepit € : waparaBoy Me: + Joseph AE | 
avrov]+ per avrov AM™s ckmxc,: + wed 
eavrov DF *afimersy:+ % secum @ | om 
Tov 1° c,| payvacon An: pavvacn q: 
pavaconv ey: Manassem & | om ndGev 
mpos iaxwB F*? (hab F*>) & | nAdov Mn| 
taxwB] pr Tov mpa avrov m: eum &| C4: 
patrem suum €°°4 ; + rov apa avrov ka, 

2 annyyeAn Se] avnyyeAn Se a,c,: amny- 
yechay Se m: e¢ nuntiauerunt 1: + Tovro 
Chr | om rw m | saxwB] Esra'al E | 
Aeyovres] Aeyovros j™: Aeyovraw c,: om 
Cet | ov] om az: om C4 | wonp o 
vs cou 33?! Cet EP | om on | om ds gov x | 
om wwonp | %B! © | «ar enroxvaas] inualuit 
autem {2% | jd] caxwB efgjv™s | avexa- 


Oicev bsw | tHv KAwny] THs Kduvns ho: 
THY KATHY gj: THS KTS e 

3 xa emey] om kar c: emev Se bw | 
apn—pov B*] o Os pou apbn po B*> AF 
(0 Os pou ap6n.) Ma(wp8ar) c-1 n-v x-c, 
ABC Chr Cyr 4: 0 Os wpOn por D+ 
D*' bw ©: o Os pou o opfes po m € | 
o Os] soxupos txavos F> | om pou {4 Cyr 
4 | yn x. & Aovfa A | om ev Aovfa d 
C24 | Aouln h>: Lysa % | nuvAcyncew AM 
flva, | we] wor cms: om by 

4 nat emev) dicens {| om por AeA 
Cet | om dou a Kod Chr i= eyo BC | 
ge avgavw| avg. ce ADS! Macdeghj-mo- 
vx-c, A Chr: avfnow ce Cyr | xa 
mAnbvve| et cresces {°4 | wAndvva) +e 
ADs'Macdeghj-mo-vx-a,c, ASEH Chr 
Cyr®4: waww ce b, | om xat monow oe 
Im | cuvayoryny oqub, | (¢Ovav] avTew 
30) | om ravrnv dp|om «a 5°—peTa 
ce @ | watracxerw asomov)| tas -yeveas 
auTwy n 

5 vuv ow]+ouvran & (uid) Chr | wos 
gov] gov wot (25) Cyr 3: filit+ras <1 2? 


I e@voxAarat] 4 appwore F? (sine nom) M jv: ¢ vooe M j (sine nom) v 
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oi yevdpuevol cor év Alyénro mpd rod pe eddeiv els Alyvrrov pds oe 
euol elow, "Edpdi xal Mavacoy, as “PovBiv xal Svypedv Ecovral 
6 po Sra Be Exyova & 8 ay yevvijons pera tadra evovra ém rH 
évépatt tév adeAPGv adrav, KAnOjcovrat em rots éxelvwy KAjpors. 
7 Téyd 8% jvlka ipxdunv ex Mecororaulas ris Svplas, anéOavev 
“PaxijA } pirnp cov év yi Xavdav, éyylCovrds pou Kata tov imnd- 
dpouov xaBpaba ris yijs rod éAOciv "Egpdda: Kal xardpvéa abrny év 


8 rH 68 Tod immodpdéuou: airn éoriv ByOdéep. 
9 viods "Iwan elrev Ties vor obror; 
Tiot pov elow obs Swxév por 6 Oeds evraiOa. 


Siéadv 52 "IopaiA rods 
° x. ? ‘ an s > n 
eltrev 6€ Iwond TO Tmarpi avTod 
kal elev “laxoB 


9 


Ilpocdyayé pot abrovs iva eddAoyjow airods. 


7 Bebr\cep 


LL : + ovroa, | yevopevor] -yeyervnuevor dipt: 
(-yevvmpevor 18) | cor] cov dipb,: om A 
Phil | ayurrw) pr yy AM dhkinptvza, 
Ce4 : pr yy ayn vr: yn aryurrov egjqub, 
Cyr 4 | om po rov—mpos oe 33 Chr Cyr 
4 | we eAOew] eAOew pe ot Cyr 4: pe 
ese Oe Cy | mpos ce ets ar-yutrov Ds!'Ma-e 
ghj-c, €4¢ ZH] Ath Cyr | as aryvrrov] 
huc € : om C4 | om zpos ce A Phil | om 
enor cow 1 E | (om «az 1° 130) | navvacon 
A: pavagons ac-gi*jlmqtuy’(uid) a, % 
Phile? Ath Chr Cyr¢ 3 Thdt®: yav- 
vacons n | ws}+«ac Cyr 4: (vuv 121) | 
pouvBew c: povBw x (*4 Thdte4 : povBny 
hk Cyr 4: povBep p Chr Cyr® 2 Thdted; 
povBiw d-gijlntb, Phile44: povyeu m | 
ovpewv] pr ws AD fhikstvxza, 33 Cyre™ 4; 
cupaav n | por] got a,: pov Cy 

6 ra de exyova) fili | | ra 5] + «1s To 
efns Chr | eyyova ——. Cyreod 5; 
eyova b | a] om kn Cy : oga (20) 
Chr | 8 av} av AD dfhimnprsxy Chr; 
eav M acegjkoqtuvzb,c, Cyr: om blwa,: 
om 8 AE | yervnons) yevvnoas bdghin 
pwa,: yevyra: oor (°4 Cyr 3 | om pera 
tavtaCyr t | ecovrai—xAnpos | uocabuntur 
nomine tuo uocabuntur nomine fratrum 
tuorum et dicent nomen tuum in sortibus 
illis {4 | ecovra: Bed ©} proo ADM 
a-qs-c. Chr Cyr A#:+o0 r BEA | 
{em 1°—avrav] tow adeApov avrav To 
ovoya avTwy 30 | «AnOnoovrai—xAnpais | 
et-uocabuntur et-eruntin portione fratrum- 
suorum € | em 2° B it C€**] wo AD M 
a-hi’j-c, A(uid) BE (uid) Chr Cyr | 
KAnpas] KAnpwow d: sorte 3} 


9 mpoclayaye B* mpocalyaye B> 


7 om de zb,| ex pecoworapias] ex T7s 
peo. % Cyr® : ev pecoworama y | ex) azo 
f | rns cups] pr+z: om tns Ds | ane- 
Oavev] + em eve z™E | 4 pnp gov paxnA D 
ackmxyc, @ | paxind 1| eyy:fovros pov) 
eyy. 5€ pour: eyyfovrs por bw: om 1: 
om pov a, | {om xara 84) | xaBpada rns 
“yns |terrae Chabratha GW: regionts Ephratha 
€ | xaBpara D: xavpada p: (yaBpada 
20): xaBpada %| rns yys tov dev) 
appropinquante me € | -yns] myyns a | Tov 
€\Gev| pr mpo bkmw | eppada] sup ras 
B'?4?b: pr es yqv n Cyr: pr es acde 
ghjoptvyzc, A: pr ev a,: €Bpada v*s* 
(eis eppavOa 79: €v evppavOa 18) | xarw- 
pugav a, Acad | aurny] + exer bw | 7) 9 
k | o8~) yn  bdfhimélprtxc,"*AS(ap 
Barh®*) | :rodpopou]imod poyuovi* : vro- 
Spopov f: ewmovi™s | avrn] + der | BnOrcen)} 
n ex corr yb,: BibAeew nr: Bethel 1 :+ 
sepelinerunt ibi Abraam sepeliuerunt et 
Isaac ibi in spelunca duplict quam emit 
Abraam a filiis Cheth {4 

8 cdo Se} nar Sov HL Chr | iA] taxwB f 
Tous] +Svo v™sz™meb, | emev|+es Coorg 
tives got ovrot] qui sunt isti tibi LA | cor) 
now D: eaow co: wo f: om bdjikw 
Cyre4 | ovro:) + cow k GP: pr sunt BC 

® enev de] nau eamev | Chr | wwonp— 
avrov] om Chr: ef (4: Joseph et Kod 
om Tw mpi avrov dp | {uot} pr ot 20. 32) 
pov] po "7 eow)]om @ Chr: +ovro km 
(Seduxe 16. 77. 130) | 0 Os] Das 1 | om 
evravda Chr | nar emev] acwev Se ood 
Cyr | caxwB) Istrahel ¥, : ei €4 | mpoca- 
syaryere d | pos avrovus] eos ad me XL : + wie 
k | wa) cu 
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(2) JUDGES v 23-vi 24 (A-text). 


*3 Karapdoat Ma(op, etrev 6 dyyedos Kupilov, 
carapace. xatapdcacbe Tovs évolkovs avTis* 
rt odx HAOocay els riv Bondevay Kupilov, 
BonOds jpadv Kipws év paxnrais dvvarois. 
24 = * ebAoynOeln ex yovatxav “layA, yor Xadz8 rod Kewatlov 
éx yuvatxav év oxnvij edvdoynOeln. 
25 > idwp irncer airiy, cal yddra fwxev abto: 
év Aaxdvn loxvpdv mpoonyywev Bovrupov. 
26 «©—- *S ry xeipa airijs rh dpiorepay els mdocadov eférewer, 
Thy decay abris els Atoropas xaTaxonGy, 


23 waTapaca:] karapacaa | xatapacacba 


MNabcdghklmnptvwxy AG“4 Ss 


23 xatapacai—avrns| pr doev apas 
wWouev oduvas KaTo.KoUVTEs avTnY UTEpNpa- 
vous uBpioras apare awoAecate gin(p)tv(w) 
[Lapas 1°} + doer avras p|avrny] avrovw]]: 
pr «edo:cay oduvas edorcay apas aya Aaw 
(Aaow k*) : pr apare arwodecare d: uideant 
dolores uideant maledictiones maledixit 
angelus Dnt habitantesineal, | xatapaca:] 
«arapagde amx: xarapac@a b: xarapace 
watapacbe k: xarapacacde dghiptv: xara- 
pacacda: MNeny Thdt: xarapaccecOu w: 
maledicite AS Ver: maledicant € | pafwp] 
papwS MNAS: vapod c: palovpw) h: 
Mazorhot Ver: panp{ap k: xpatamyv 
w: Manzor Vere | xarapace:—avrns] 
€mkaTaparos mas 0 KaToKe avrny h: om 
d | «arapace:| xarapasoe: w | xarapa- 
gacG¢| katrapacacéa: Mny : xarapaccecOa 
WwW: katapagde amx: KxatapacOa Cc | evor- 
wous | evoixovvras MNagkInptvwy : «aro- 
wxovvras m: inhabitantes S Ver | av- 
tys| avras N: avrnvy Magkimptvwy : ev 
avrn n: in ea S Ver | or: | pr vwepnpavous 
uBporas apare anodecate k | nAGov a-dgk 
Inptvwx : nAdev MNmy | es} ev b | ryv] 
yv m: om h | Bondea m | kv 2°) ks bex 
2 Ver :+s dginptvw | BonSos nua xs} 
es Boneay h: om € | om nueow MNmy 
A | ks sub+S | payyras] paxnra o 
d: om h | duvatas| duvatos a~dginptvwx 
AS Ver: om MNkmy 

24 evdroynGan 1°] evAoynuern a Aed 
tsi) | Ver: war evdoynuern k | ex 
yuvareov 1°) €« yuvarxos N* (wv N") c: ev 
yuvatw ahkx Acodd ZS Ver | nana n 
yuvn) pr 7 lw | xadeB AE) xafhep M 
rell AG@*%: Abel Ver | rov xevaov) fli 
Cenet & | wwaov Na-dghkmnptvxy: 
mvvacou Ww: Kevvacov 1: Chines Ver | ex 


24 Ian] ima 25 mpoonyyecer 


2°—evAroynGein 2°] pr ex Sevrepou ev ematvas 
evdoynyuern k : om d :+ ev emaww gn :+ €x 
devrepov ev enauvw Iptvw | €« 2°] azo h: 
ev n | evdoynben ev oxnvn MN | oxnvas 
ghkinptvw & Ver | evAoynGetn 2°] evdoyn- 
pevn a EX, Ver: cand k 

25 avrnv xa] sub+S: om MNhmy | 
avtnv] avrn gn: om AE Ver | xa] om 
2% :+1lla Ver | yadka) yadaad N | avrw] 
sub+%S: om MNhmy @|e Aaxavy 
ioxupav] ev ecxaTtas peyioravev gin: ev 
ecxarw duvatw k : in peluem aquarum ¥ : 
et-in-pelui magna € | ev dexavn) €Axavn 
d| ev] € p: em w|Aexavn MNah”? ptvwy: 
Aveavyn m | woxvpav] soxupov b: Suvacraw 
MNoptvy : dvvarov d: potentium Ver : 
umEepeXovTav W: vmepexxvovray h | mpoo- 
1yy:sev] mpoonveyxey MNacdhptv-y & 
Ver: mponveyxe k: mpoonveyxavy m | 
Bovrupov| Bovrnpoy dpw:+ev ecxaros 
peyoravayv mpoonyyoe Bouvrnpoy w :+ 
Boow exoraow nyyee Oeppas k: + principi 
adpropimquauit calide L 

26 rnv xetpal ty xe k :+7Qv 1: om 
tnv MNhmy | tnv aporepay}) om tnyv 
Mahmy : aporepa N : om bkx ZS | €fe- 
Tevev ets magoadov gin (macadov) w AE | 
«is macoadoy] tw magoadw k: ad palum 
Ver | wacadov c | tv def:av—xaraxono]} 
et-dextra-sua percussit & | rnv def.ay] pr 
Oeppas war dgin (Gepyos) ptvw : pr xa a: 
war def:cav MNhkmy: et dexteram@ Ver: 
manum ¥ | avrns 2°) subXS: om a | es 
a@moTropas xaTaxomav| pr Tov es TEeAos 
axpemoa a: es opupay KomouYTMY (wyTaW 
h>) h: tov es reAos axperwoar MNkmy 
A : usque in finem donecimpetraret, : ad 
malleum ut in finem exterminaretur Ver: 
super lanceas secantium & | xataxonay] 





NOTES AND STUDIES 


(2) JUDGES v 23-vi 24 (B-text). 


*3 Karapacde Mnpag, etmev &yyedos Kuplov, xarapacde 
émixardparos Tas 6 KaTokGv ari: 
Srt ovx HAVocay eis BonPevav Kuplov, 


els BonOevay év dvvarois. 


24 ebroynbeln ev yuvartiv “lana, 
yuri XaBep tod Kewalov: 
and yuvaxav év oxnvais evAoynOeln. 
25 # 4 2 t 
Diwp nrncev, yada wer, ev Aexdvy 
, 4 
bmepexdvtwy TpoonveyKey Bovrupov. 
26 n bel > ‘ > , 2¢/ 
x€ipa abrijs apirtepay eis maocadov éférewev 
kal defiay aidrijs els ohipay KoTmwvTwr, 


23 warapacde 1°] xarapacOa 


eijqrsuza, (™ 


23 xarapacde 1°] xarapacOa qrsz: 
KkatapacacOa ja,: + eam quae appellatur 
€ | papwt ejua,: papwlov s: patwp z: 
papws & | ayyeAos| pr o ejsuza, | xata- 
pacOe 2°) xarapacGa j: xatapacacde q: 
warapacacéa a,|om mas sz {| om o 
ejsz | avrnv] & avtn i & (uid) | 7AGo- 


cav| nAdov u : nAdey eijrsza, | xv 2°) 
«6s € 


24 vaov BY 


24 evdoynbern 1°] evdoyn& MHA a, | 
xaBeA a, | xwaov eiqa,: mvvaov € (uid) 

25 edaxev}+avta € | Aaxavy s: | v7e- 
pexovTay| vmepexxeovTwy ejqsz: dSvvarov 
€ (uid) | mpoonveyxer] mponveyxer ejsz: 
+a € 

26 xeoav i | Seftay avrns] manum 
suam dextram extendit € | opvpay] 
opatpay e | komavTay| KomovTay irsua,: 


23 KarapacGe 2°—avrnv] 6 Karapace KarapacOa tous evoiovvras avrny z | es 


Bond. ev dvvaras] o' BonOos ks ev paxntas: 6 ev SvvacTas z 
26 avrns 1°] mavT xw z 


duvacraw : 0 coxupwr ExxeovTav Z 


VOL, III, 


25 vmepexovray] o° 
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cal anéreyev Sucapa, 
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anérpupev Ti Kearny airod Kat cvvébdAacev, 
kal dujdacev tiv yvabov avrod. 

27 dvd péoov Tav TodGv airis ovvKduwas enecev, 
éxouunOn peragd modav adris: 
ev } exapwer, éxet Execev tadalnwpos. 


83.0 rijs Ovpldos duéxutrev 


kal xarepdvOaver }) pytnp Sapa dd rhs duxrvwris, 
émiBrérovea én rovs petacrpéporvtas Yicapd 
Awarl joydrivev 7d Gppa abrod mapayevéc da; 
duarl éxpdévicay txvn Gpydtwv abrod; 
29 coal dpxovedy abriis avramexplvavto pods abr, 


26 Kepadns 


MNabcdghkIlmnptvwxy AE@“HrS 


xatakonray b: KaTakomrovTos es TéeXos 
axpewou 1: om d:+7ov eis TeAos 
axpewoa: gnptvw | Ka: amerepev—avrov 
2°| wat Tn opvpa dindace Tov Kporapoy 
avTov kat ouvefAace Thy KEepadny avTov 
xa enarafe Tov oicapa d(g)(1)(n)ptv(w) 
[77 opvpa] rqv xe:pa avrys n | enarage) 
ouvetehecev ginw | o.cappa I]}: wa ovv- 
erehecey cicapa dindacev Kpotapov avrou 
dinAacev Kepadny avrov ka enarafey M(N) 
kmy @ (uid) [«orpapov N]}: xa: eappupoxo- 
moev c.capa KaberAwoev KEpadny avTou Kat 
emaragev dindkacevy Kpotapoy avrov h: et 
confecit Sisarra confecit capud eius dis- 
sipauit cerebrum eius 1: occidit Sisaram 
per palum et malleum Sisara iugulatur 
oo tempus eius perforauit caput eius 
er | ce:capa c| amerpeve c | om xa 
dinracev a 
27 om avapecov—avurns 1° n | avrns 1° 
+eoxptrncey dgptvw: + eoxtprnoas | 
ouvveapias| ovyxapas cdgiptv: ovyxupas 
b: BapyvOas MNkmy AX: xa warexv- 
dAuoev h: palpitauit Ver | om exorpnOn— 
exapipev a | om exorpnOn—avrns 2°ginw& | 
exoiunOn| Kat exodAnOn h: Kar apuTvacev 
MNdkmptvy: e¢ obdormimt 1A Ver 
(dormiuit) | peragv nodov] sub pedes & 
Ver | peragv] ava pecov row MNhkmy : ev 
peow tov dptv | today 2°) oxeAow MNdk 
mptvy @ | avrns 2°] + exapwev ewecey bex 
S&S (ewecer subX) | evw—radartwpos] miser 
JSactus est et expirauit et cecidit Ver | &v 
w—exer] om ev w exappey d: xaraxre- 
Gash: palpitans, | ev w) ubi S | exapper] 
+Kabws xatexiOn MNky :+ «as xare- 
kuOnvy m:+ Kabws KarexhecOn ptv:+ 
donec prostratus est A | exower 1* (exoppev 
1>?) | ewecey 2°)+erakamapnow Kadws 


eoxiptngev d(eradaitwpace)ginptvw | Ta- 
Aaimwpos] Tarkamopws b: efodevOeas h 

28 ia 1°—d:ervwrns| mater Sisarae 
prospiciens obseruabat e cancellata fenestra 
A : per fenestram retiatam prospexit mater 
eius Ver | om da trys 1°—dia Tys 2° m | 
om ts 1° 1 | dexvrrev] duexve n: exvt- 
Tev a: mapexvpey h | xa xarepayOavev 
sub& S: om MNadghklinptvwy GH 
om 7 h | oicapa 1°] cercapac: owappal: 
eius 1 | om dia rys 2°—ovcapa 2° dkp 
om &a ts Suerverns | rns Sietvwrys 
Tov rofixov h | emBAerovsa—owoapa 2° 
sub+S: om MNhmxy | ema. em] respi- 
ciens autem ¥, | peraotpepovras] ematpe- 
govras Intvw: vmoemorpepovtas g | o- 
capa 2°) pr pera abcgntvw 1S Ver : em 
o.wappal: cecapa c | dart 1°) dors MN 
dghk-nptvwy A | noxariwev ro appa 
tardabant currus & Ver (tardabat) 
noxarie| noxarnoey aglmp: eoxarie 
Cc: esxatnoe k: toxuvOn h | ro appa] ra 
appara c: appara h | avrov 1°) Sisarae 
€ :+8:ar: €xpovnoay appara avrov h | 
dare 2°) pr et & Ver : ds:07: dghk-nptvwy 
LL | €xpovcay] expovnoay Nen : exponcey 
dx: morantur Ver | txvn appatov) pr 
dicoo avaBara avrov ghnw: pr dvow 
avaBaras avrov 1: bint ascensores % | 
apparwy) currus Ver 

29 om sodai—(30) Svvaros d | copa 
—avrny | sapientia virtutis eius respondebit 
et & | copa: apxovowy avrns| sapientes mu- 
lieres principes sensus virtutis suae Ver | 
copa} pr a h | apxovoa h | avrane- 
Kpwavto)| avtamexpwovro alx S$: avra- 
mexpOnoav MNky: avrewexpiOncavy m: 
anexpiOnoav h: avramexpwaro bg: et 
responderunt E' | om mpos avrnv x Aeodd | 





NOTES AND STUDIES 


kal éodupoxdmnoey Sewrapa, 


dujdwoev Keharjdy airod cal éxdrager, 
dujAwoer Kpérahov airod. 


27 


ava péoov tay Today aitijs KarexvAloOn, 


éxecev kal éxowunOn ava péocov Tov Today aiTis* 
karaxAbels éxecer 
Kabas xarexrlOn, éxet Exevev efodevbels. 
*8d1a rijs Ouvpldos mapéxuper prrnp Vevrapa éxrds tod rogiKxod 
Adri joxtvOn appa abrod; 
dudre éxpdvicay méd_s Gpydrwy airod; 


29 


27 kataxhioGes B¥ (xataxddes B*) 


eijqrsuza, (™ 


Toveis TEAOS AX pEewoa: ZME | eopaipoxomnoe 
e€: €opupoxonn ev z| o.capa eijrsuza, : 
a.wapay q | dinAwoer 1°) dinAacer eijrua,: 
xabnrwcev q | Kepadny] Korpaoyv i: Kpo- 
Tagpoy ru | ka: ewatafev—avrov 2°] dinracev 
wepadny avrov xa enarager iru | dinrAwoev 
2°] &nAacer a, 

27 avapecoy 1°) pr cecidit € | narexv- 
Aw6n] pr xa q | ewecev 1°) conuolutus est 
© | exorunOn) exorpnOnoay u | xaraxddes} 
pr kat q: KaraxdnOns i: waraxduoGeas r: 


ai codat Gpxovoat airijs dnexplOnoav mpods aitiy, 


29 avtny] Thy sup ras B® 


katakrecbes u| xabws] Kkaxws e | xaTe- 
«#AL0n| KaTexAnOn u: KaTeKALCOn T: KaTE- 
«Anon i | ewecev 2°] mansit € | efodevdes] 
eforeOpevOers ay 

28 mapexvarey irua, | pnrnp] pr 7 eijs 
ruza, | o.apa eijgqrsuza, | dor: 1°) diate 
irua, | appa} pr 7o irua,: appara g € | 
avrov| + eAdew eijrsuza, © | dort 2°) Sate 
irua,: om: ejsz: om | om modes q | 
appatov) appara q 

29 at copa: ecopar q | apxovcat] apxov- 


26 eapupoxomncer] o' cuveredecer z | dinAwoev 1°—avrov 2°] 6’ anerepev THY KEpadrnV 
avrov Kat €OAacev Kar Sindagey Tov yvafov avrov: 6 (‘immo c’’ Field) da tov xpo- 


Tapov Tov nmagcadov ka €OAaceE THY KEpadny avToU Zz 


27 warexvaAroOn enecer| o° 


BapuvOes enecev z | xarawdiOes | 0 ovyxappas z | exe erecev] o' apumvwoerv: a’ exapper : 


0 0 ev w exappev : navr xw z | efodev0es| o' 6’ radarmwpos z 


28 exTos Tov Tofikov | 


o’ & ba trys diervwrns z | dors noxvvOn| o' dott noxarnoev z| (eAOav)] o' 6 mapa- 


yeveoOai z | exporioay] o' O& Sor: modes z 
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kal ari) 8& dmexplvaro év pnuacw airijs: 
3° Odx? edpjoovew adrov dvapeplCovra oxida; 
prsdlav plrois els xeadiy dvvarois: 


oxida Bappdtwv Siapa, 


oxida Bappatwrv TrouxiAlas, 
Ba0n trotxidwv, tept tpaxndov abrod oxddov. 


31 


otrws amdédowrTo travtes of éxOpol cov, Kipte 


Kat of dyanGvtes abrov Kabas 7 dvaroAi) Tod 7Alov év dvva- 


orelats avrod. 


Kai jovxacev h yi) TeroepaKovta érn. 


t 1Kat énoinoay of viol "IopayA 1rd tovnpdy evayte Kupiov, kal 
2 mapédwxev adrovs Kupus év xept Madiap ern etd. *xal xar- 


30 Suvara: 


MNabcdghklmnptvwxy AE“ LS 


om xa—amexpwarto ginptvw | xa: avrn de] 
sub & Sod: om «ar Aoedd | avrq—avrns 
2°] ipsa per se respondebat sibi A | avrn] 
eae & | de] sub % Se4: om MNahkmy 
2% Ver | awexpwaro) awexpwero y: avta- 
mexpwaro abc: avramexpivero x : 
aneotpevey h: respondebat 1: respondit 
ad eas Ver: responderunt e € | ev pnp. 
autns | Ao-yous avrns eavrn M (eavrw) Nhkm 
(eavrnv) y: ad uerba sua ad se % 

30 ovxi—oxvdov] et non sunt inuenti 
diuisit spolia matri suae in capud uiri 
uulnerabant digitis Sisarram scribta sunt 
stigmata in ceruicibus eius et abducta sunt 
spolia eius ¥ | ove h*; ovx MNh*kmy | 
evpnoovaw | inuenies E° | avrwy b | diaye- 
pifovra oxvda] praedae-divisores Ae | 
diapepCovra b | om gidtscalov—oxvdra 2° 
x | prralew pidrots] owrerpov orererpnoe 
h: amiucantes amici Ver | pe 
MNkmptvyS | «s] em glnptvw € | 
Kepadny] Kopupny ptv | duvarois] Svvarous 
c: dwvarov bglnw S$ : avdpos MNhkmptvy 
Ver: avdpos dvvacrova: uirorum et com- 
mouit misericordiam eius A | om oxvia 
Bapparov owapa n&*| Bayyparow 1°) 
Bapavrov 1*: tinctura Ver | owwapa) pr 
to MNadkmptvxy: pr tov bh: tov 
ce.capa c: otcappal | om cxvAa Bappatav 
moras d | Bayparey 2°) Bapaytov |* : 
tinctura Ver | motxAras] moras n | Baby 
modo) tinctura uaria Ver: avta h | 
Baby] Badn abgin: gabn c: Bagdny w: 
Bappa Mdptvy: Baya N: Bapyara km: 
tinctura AGS | womdrov] momdrov b: 
mowtATov dptv : moKiApatow a: momATOV 


avra MNkmy @ | wep: rpaxnaAov] pr ror d: 
Tw tpaxnkw MNhkmy @ | rpaxnAov] pr 
tov ab | cxvAov] oxvka MNkmy Ver : om 
abh: ¢povnais coxvos avrns amoxpiOnoeTat 
aQuTn amexpwato avTn eavTn Tous Ao‘yous 
auTns Ka ovx evpeOnoay diepepicOn oxvra 
PNTpas avTns Eis Kearny avdpos ETT pwoKoV 
SaxTvAos ev TH O1capa eoTHAwWOn OTLypaTa 
€v Tw TpaxnArw avTou Kat ecxvdrevOn (d)g(1) 
(n)(p)(t)(v)(w) [ioxus d| om aurn 1° tv | 
aurns 2°] eavrns | | diepepicOn] SepeproOn- 
cay diepepoOnoay 1| unrpa dp | daxrvAce 
1: Saxrvdovs n | cicappa l: oicapw w | 
orvypa dptv]} 

31 amodowro] amodAowTo k: -yevowro 
glnw &: -yevoiro dptv | o ex@po cov 
mavres glw | om ravres % Ver | xé] + apa 
Tw exmopevedOa Tov nov dgin (aya Tov) 
ptvw | «at o ayar.| qui autem diligunt 
Ver: om o n | ayamoyres bchk-n lao 
Tov] om Ver: avravy b: zk h: ae dgin 
ptvw & | xa@ws—avrov] sicut sol in ortu 
suo splendens ita rutilant Ver | xaws— 
nou | cum oritur sol &, | xaOws n avatodn] 
as efod0s h | xadws] aya n | om tov MN 
hy | duvacreas] Svvacrea b: dvvacrea 
MNkmy : duvapech : virtute LAG | avrov] 
+Tavra ovrws noav Bapax xa dSeBoppa 
evayvTt KU mM: Kat 2°|+peTa TovTO m | 
Teaoep. eT] eTn TEToapakovra dginw A 
Tecoapakovra abcktvxy : capaxovra p 

VI 1 om o w* | evavr: kv] ante Dim 
Dm Luc | evaynioy cdptvy : evemov ghn | 
mapedwxev | edwxev MNhmy @ | om avrous 
xs Luc | ev xenpe] in manus % Luc | pa- 
dav x | ewra ern MNa-dhkptvxy GS 








W a 


NOTES AND STUDIES 


s ._* © 4 , o e a 
kal air) anéotpeyev Adyous adrijs éavrij 
30-2? . 2 2 ’ a 
Ovx edpyocovew avrov diapeplCovra oxida; 
olxrelppwv olxreipyoes els Kear dvdpds: 
oxida Bappdrwv To LVewrapd, 
oxiAa Bappdrwr TrorktAlas, 
Adppara roKwATGv aird, TS TpaxnrAw adtod oxida. 


31 


otrws andAowrTo mavtes of éxOpol cov, Kupres 


.' * an > c ¥ c / > , > na 
kal of dyanGvres avrov as efodos HAlov év dSvvdper adtod. 
Kai jovxace 1 yi Tecoepaxovra ern. 


1Kal éroincay of viol "IopanjA 7d movnpdy évdmov Kvuplov, xat 


2 wxev adrovs Kipws éy xept Madan émra ern. *xal toyvoev 


30 Tw ce\capa oxvAa Bapparw] sup ras B® 


Tecoak. B 
eijqrsuza, €™ 


owq:om € | avrns 2°] eavrnsesz | eavrn] 
€auTns i 

830 avroy] avrny q | oxr. omrepynee} 
gidiafovra pros z™E | OKT Epo | OLKTLp- 
poy eijrsuza, : oxreipov q | avdpos] avrov 
e | om oxvda 2°—cecapa ir | Bapparov 
7] Pappa ovrav tov q | o.capa ejqsuza, | 
om oxvda 3°—momduas a, | OM momALas 


29 ameorpeper] o' 6’ amexpivaro z 
o & buvacrea z 


31 Suva B* (Suvape: B*”) | 


€ | romAtov] momdAow ira, | tw Tpa- 
xnrw] wept tov Tpaxndov (uid) | om 
To 2°S 

31 amoAowrTo] amoAcrro Zz: azwovTo 
i | om wavtes i | ayamovres i | avrov] avrwy 
z*: nq: te € | efod0s] efodov e: ortus 
€ | reccapaxovra jqsuza,: capaxovta i 

VI 1 «at 1°) post haec autem €C 


31 ws efod0s] o' 6’ xabws n avaroAn z | duvaper] 
VI 1 evwmoy] o' & evaytiov z 
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foxvoev xelp Mada emt "Iopand: xal émofnoay éavrois of viol A 
"Iopand and mpoodmov Madiwip pdvdpas év trois dpeow kal rois 
onmmarators cal rots dxupépacw. *xal éyévero Srav ~omepev drip 
*IopanA, cat dvéBawev Madidp xa "Apadi« Kal of viol dvarodGr, 
4 kal dvéBawvov én’ airdv: Kal mapevéBaddov én’ adrods, * cal duépOer- 
pav Ta éxdpdpia ris ys éws rod eddeiv els Ta¢ay, cat ody bmedcl- 
movto tndotaow (wis év "lopand kat roluvioy cat pdoxov Kal dvob. 
5Gre avrot (xal) ra xrivn abrév dvéBawov Kal ras ocxnvas adrév 
mapépepov, kal mapeyelvovto, @s axpls els mAnOos, Kal adrois kal 
Tais xapndos aitav ov fw apiuds: Kal mapeyelvovto év TH yi 
"Iopanr, rod diapOelpew airny. “kal énxréyxevoer “Iopaid opddpa 
and mpoodmov Madidu. Kai éxéxpagay of viol "IopaijA mpds 
7 Kipwov- ‘al éyévero émel exéxpagay of viol "IopaijA mpos Kipiov 
VI 2 pavdpas] avdpas 


5 om«ai° 7 em 


MNabcdghklmnptvwxy AG“L'S 


2 om xa 1°—iA 1° y | evcxvoer h | 
xep] prnc: xepe n | padap 1°) paday 
x:+ ualdeX Luc | end 1°) pr rovk: + ogo- 
Spa dglnptvw S$ (sub) | om «a: 2° bx S| 
amo mpoo. padiap emornoay eavT. o1 08 inArA 


bx (wadsav) S peo h | om o—mpoow- 


nov & | oc wo] om o p: om Luc | amo 
mpoownov| ante faciem ¥& Luc | pavdpas] 
pr ovy c: pr tas Nakmy: ras pavdpas 
tas x & (ras 2° sub&) : ras tpvpadsas tas 
“h: criptas Luc: speluncas et cryptas 1 : 
spel: et iti € | opeowv) + tpv- 
padias g | Kat 3°—oxvpmpacw] et mont- 
tiones 1: et-in locis-praeruptis € | ras 
omnaaos| pr ev bdginptvw : 7a omnAma 
h Luc | ros oxvpwpacww] pr ev dginptvw : 
om Tos Mm: Ta kpepacrah: monumenta 
Luc: + Tov kataxpumrecba ev avras MN 
3 evyevero] eyevovro g : fiebat A | oray) 
ore MNabckmxy : ws av h | eowespay dh : 
deonepev k* | avnp| sub Se: sub+ 
S4: om k & Luc: o wo dh|om «a 2° 
dkmy AE Luc | aveBawvev] ascendebant E 
Luc: € 2° ex corr n* | padiay x | om ot 
Mpxy | avrodow N | «at aveBawvov] ovvar- 
«Bavov h: «at aveBeve n: et audiebant 
| om em avrov «at n | ex avrov) em avtwy 
clx*: yer avrow h: super eos AG | wapev- 
«Baddov em avrous| committebant cum eis 
2% Luc | rapeveBarov Nabdgklmptvw : 
mapeuBadrov n 
4 diepOeipow MNdgk-nptvwy AGLS 
Luc: xarepeipov h | ra expopia rns = 





as et 


Tous kaprous avraw h : fines terrae ¥, Luc 
€popia n | om rovh | ovx vreAamovro] ovx 


vmederovto N (ovr) bklx : ov xareAetov h | 
ove M | vrocracw—ijr uitam huic 
Istrahel % Luc | om ev AG | HA] pr rw 1: 
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REVIEWS 


NEW LIGHTS ON THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 


The Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude, edited by the Rev. C. Bice, D.D. 
(International Critical Commentary: Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, rg01,) 


Tue Catholic Epistles present to the critic a very large number of 
unsolved problems: and up to the present time comparatively little 
attention has been paid to them by English scholars. In spite of the 
work of Westcott, Hort and Mayor much remains to be done upon 
the Epistles which they edited, and perhaps the best service rendered 
by Dr. Bigg’s commentary will be the stimulus which it should give to 
further inquiry into texts which no one scholar can exhaust. 

Dr. Bigg speaks of the date of the First Epistle of Peter with some 
confidence: he is clear at least that it is earlier than the Neronian 
persecution. Now it is possible that Professor Ramsay’s theory of 
the development of persecution is over-elaborate: persecution ‘for the 
Name’ may doubtless be older than the Flavian period, and if so 
1 Peter need not be dated as late as A.D. 80. But to place it as early 
as A.D. 62 would bring us into conflict with the evidence of the 
Pastoral Epistles. Before the Neronian persecution came the crucial 
case of St. Paul’s first trial. Are we to believe that St. Paul was 
acquitted and released at a time of ‘fiery trial’ when charges of theft and 
murder—and Christianity—were being successfully brought against the 
Church’s members? Is it so plain as Dr. Bigg thinks that ‘ Christian 
blood had not been shed in any formal systematic way by the Roman 
government at the time when St. Peter wrote’? The very fact that 
1 Peter warns Christians from Pontus to the Aegean that a mipwas 
is beginning for them seems to point in the other direction. 

Still more difficulty will, we think, be felt over Dr. Bigg’s dating of 
2 Peter and Jude. There are no books of the New Testament to which 
most students would be so diffident in assigning a date as these two 
epistles: we are in fact no more advanced than Origen, who appears 
indeed to have made some homiletic use of these books, while reserving 
the scholar’s right to be more sceptical than he would like his con- 
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gregation to become. From the fact that Dr. Bigg has placed the Didache 
in the fourth century we are prepared to find him original and vigorous 
in his treatment of literary chronology: but we doubt whether his 
present argument for the priority of 2 Peter will make many converts, 
supported though it is by the parallel reasoning of Dr. Zahn. The 
criteria in this matter are no doubt subjective: but we must here pit 
one subjectivity against another. St. Jude’s letter is a general invective 
against certain antinomians—perhaps we may say antinomian Gnostics : 
2 Peter is practically the same invective, with a special reference to 
persons who made light of the Parousia. St. Jude reminds his readers 
of an apostolic prophecy that in the last time mockers and immoral false 
teachers would be plentiful, and enforces his warning with references to 
Apocryphal instances: 2 Peter brings a far heavier battery into action. 
His letter comes from one who has seen the splendour of the Lord in 
the Transfiguration, and the prophecy of the evil teachers has in him 
a far weightier introduction: it is a word spoken before by the holy 
prophets, and a commandment of the apostles of the Lord and Saviour. 
Is then the specialised and emphasised form the original from which the 
weaker and more general copy was derived? We should at least require 
some collateral evidence for this view, and we do not think that any of 
Dr. Bigg’s instances of St. Jude’s indebtedness is incapable of inversion. 

Stress has sometimes been laid on 2 Pet. ii 4 (cepois (épov rapra- 
pooas), a passage from which it is supposed that Jud. 6 (Secpois didios 
ims (éhov rernpnxev) is by misunderstanding derived. But it is just 
possible that the right text even in 2 Peter may be cepais, and it 
is quite clear that St. Jude, who knew the book of Enoch, had his 
choice in that source between angels in pits and angels in chains ; 
so that there is no real reason for supposing here that he borrowed 
from 2 Peter. It is possible in other places to say that St. Jude 
has ‘re-written rugged sentences, making them more clear and less 
forcible’: but other critics will still feel that 2 Peter is the borrower, 
and has spoilt these passages in the borrowing. For instance, in Jud. 10 
we read : otro: dé doa pev ork ofdacw Braohnuotow, doa b€ voids os 1a Goya 
(aa éricravra, év rovras pbcipovra. The parallel to this is 2 Pet. ii 12: 
obrot bé, as Gdoya (aa yeyevynpéva puorka cis GAwow kai pbopav, év ols dyvootow 
Pracdhnpoivres, ev tH pOopG adrav xai POapnrovra, It is not easy to see 
how St. Jude’s trenchant antithesis could have been constructed out of 
2 Peter’s ‘rugged’ clauses. St. Jude’s ddoya {@a belong to the second 
half of the antithesis : they have a sort of knowledge but misuse it. This 
surely has some point: but @dcya {aa by itself in 2 Peter is almost point- 
less. Again, the phrase ois 6 (épos rot oxdérovs rernpyrat in 2 Pet. ii 17 is 
hardly apposite to myyai dvvdpo kai dpiydat id Aaidamos éAavvdpevac: but 
in Jud. 13 the gloom of darkness which awaits the wandering stars 
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(recalling the sudden extinction of a meteor) is finely imagined: it is 
a complete phrase : why suppose that it was built up out of 2 Peter’s 
unrelated fragment? Again, Dr. Bigg suggests that Hesychius misunder- 
stands omAddes (Jud. 12) when he gives it the meaning ‘sunken rocks’ : 
we would suggest that 2 Peter’s omito: cat papo is the fruit of another 
misunderstanding. Finally, he is not prepared to allow any weight to 
what in Germany is called the Apokryphenscheu of 2 Peter. Yet it is 
a significant fact that Jude is free in his use of apocryphal sources, and 
that by subtracting apocryphal elements from Jude and substituting 
references to canonical books, we could arrive at something like 2 Peter. 
On the other hand 2 Peter has a noticeable tendency to lay stress upon 
prophecy ; its intrinsic and evidential value, its source and its interpre- 
tation are emphasised: the dys mpopara are adduced along with the 
apostles : and the general topic of the letter belongs to the prophetic 
sphere and is handled in the prophetic manner. Now we learn from 
Dr. Bigg’s introduction to 1 Peter that St. Peter shows markedly little 
interest in prophecy: indeed, in Dr. Bigg’s essay on doctrine, discipline, 
and organisation in 1 Peter we are told that ‘ Prophetism sums up in 
one word the difference between Paul the mystic and Peter the disci- 
plinarian.’ If this generalisation is to hold good, then the Prophetenscheu 
of 1 Peter would seem to indicate something of a difference between its 
author and that of the Second Epistle. 

Other details both of internal and of external evidence indicate 
a similar conclusion, and we believe that their cumulative effect may 
fairly be called overwhelming. Let it be conceded that St. Paul’s 
Epistles were collected at a very early date; the concession makes it 
easier to explain the év mdoas émorodais of 2 Pet. iii 16. 1 Peter 
seems to shew acquaintance with more than one of the Epistles: 
we should be inclined to say more definitely than Dr. Bigg that 
he was certainly influenced by the Epistle to the Romans: the 
composite quotation, in which Rom. ix 33 is so strikingly similar to 
1 Pet. ii 6, 7, together with the coincidences between Rom. xiii and 
1 Pet. ii, make this hard to deny. The writer of 2 Peter had also read 
the Romans: in 2 Pet. iii 15, ryv rod xupiov jyav paxpobvpiay cwrnpiav 
irycioGe is quite close enough to Rom. ii 4 to fix the reference which is 
there made to St. Paul. It then might be argued that if the writer of 
1 Peter had certainly read the Romans, and had also probably read 
other Pauline Epistles, the writer of 2 Peter might be in a position to 
speak of those Epistles as a collection. But even when this admission 
has been made, 2 Pet. iii 16 provides further and greater difficulties: 
the Epistles have not only been collected; men have perversely 
misinterpreted them as xai ras Aowds ypadds. It is not too much to 
say that this phrase carries us into the second century. If, like 
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Dr. Bigg, we argue ourselves back into the first, we are met by 
another phrase which demands one more effort of the same kind 
—the only phrase in the Epistle which directly suggests the period 
at which the author writes—aq’ fjs yap of marépes éxowpnOnvay, mavra ovtras 
Siapéver dx’ apyis xrivews (2 Pet. iii 4). It is not enough to say that ‘no 
forger would have fallen into so obvious and fatal a blunder’ as to use 
this phrase in reference to the first generations of Christians. On that 
principle any pseudepigraphic work could be accepted as genuine, if 
only its anachronisms were sufficiently bold. Does not the point of the 
phrase lie in the word éxowunOncav? The éuraixra: did not mean ‘since 
the time of Abraham’: they meant ‘since the time when certain people 
died, whose dying was of some importance for the doctrine of the 
Parousia’; and their difficulty was not wholly unlike that of the Thessa- 
lonians to whom St. Paul wrote that jpeis of (avres . . . ov py POdvapev 
tovs xoiunbevras. The most natural explanation of their complaint, we 
cannot but think, dissociates them from the first generations of Christians 
altogether. 

A question of external evidence may also be raised here, as one 
which calls at least for further inquiry. In the reference to the 
Transfiguration in 2 Pet. i 16-18 the phrases devas roarde and & ro 
dyi@ Spe are somewhat striking. Now the Gnostic Acts of Peter 
(quoted by Zahn, Zin/. ii 59 from Lipsius) contain a passage which 
clearly has some connexion with 2 Peter: ‘dominus noster uolens me 
maiestatem suam uidere (cf. érémrat , . . THS exeivov peyadeérnros | in monte 
sancto,’ and a little further on, ‘ uocem eius audiui talem qualem referre 
non possum.’ It may not perhaps be too fanciful to suggest that in 
‘qualem referre non possum’ we may have a trace of the missing 
relative to which 2 Peter’s rouaode may have belonged: i.e. that 2 Peter 
may be later at least than the original form of the Gnostic Acts. 

Those who regard the second century as rather more likely than the 
first to have given birth to 2 Peter are naturally challenged to find 
an historical context into which it would fit. The book cannot be much 
later than the middle of the century. It was known in the South of 
Gaul in 177 A.D.: and it was not the only pseudepigraphic Petrine book 
of prophecy circulating there at that time’. It cannot have been a new 
book when the Gallican Churches wrote their letter, with its incidental 
and almost unintentional quotations: but would not the circumstances 
of the middle of the century fit in fairly well with its tenor? The 


1 To the passages adduced by Dr. Bigg from the Letter of the Churches of Lugdunum 
and Vienna (Eus. H. E. V i) as testimonia to 2 Peter we may perhaps add the first 
words of the letter—oi év Biévvy xrA . . . Tots kara Ti Aciay Kai Spvyiay ri aiti rijs 
Gmodurpwoews hyiv miotw wai édnida ~xovow ddedpois. This letter also quotes the 
Apocalypse of Peter. 
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success of Montanism was surely due, not to mere Asian fanatics, but 
to serious persons like Pinytus, with his taste for orepporépa rpopy: it was 
due, in fact, to the prevalence of a tone not unlike that of 2 Peter: 
a tone of reaction against secularism, of reviving desire for strictness of 
life, of reviving insistence on the nearness of the Parousia. We do not 
suggest that the writer of 2 Peter was a Montanist—Tertullian’s silence 
forbids: but the causes which provoked and fostered the ‘new pro- 
phecy’ may also have called forth this vehement prophetic protest 
against the encroaching evils of the age. 

Turning from literary chronology to a subject of deeper interest, we 
notice that in § 6 of his Introduction to 1 Peter Dr. Bigg presents us 
with a picture of two types of religious thought or modes of religious 
life, that of the Disciplinarian and that of the Mystic. The picture is 
admirably drawn, lifelike, and enlivening. It sets those who ‘hear God 
speaking to them’ over against those who ‘feel the presence of God 
within.’ On the one side is St. Peter, with Laud and Bishop Butler, 
and on the other stands St. Paul with George Fox. Dr. Bigg recognises 
the difficulty of classifying: ‘many people use mystic language though 
they are really and truly disciplinarians.’ St. Paul perhaps belongs to 
the class of those who are really mystics and use disciplinarian language : 
at any rate he seems to be much further from being an unmixed example 
of his type than St. Peter. Certainly the essence of the Gospel to him 
(as to St. John) is contained in the words év Xpiord, Xpuords év eyoi: but 
is the Predestinarian argument in Romans ix the work of a mystic, or is 
the doctrine of Church and Ministry in Ephesians untouched by ‘ disci- 
plinarian’ feeling? Among the leading Mystic ideas Dr. Bigg places that 
of ‘ discontinuity (Law and Gospel, Flesh and Spirit, World and God)’: 
continuity belongs to the other side. Both the Roman and the Galatian 
Epistles, however, suggest difficulties in the way of associating St Paul 
only with ‘discontinuity.’ In Galatians the contrast between Law and 
Grace, Judaism and Christianity, is vehemently asserted : but the point 
of the latter is surely not that it is a bad thing to be a Jew, but that the 
Judaizers are bad Jews who do not understand Judaism: it is an appeal 
to the original character of an institution, and in effect it taxes St. Paul’s 
opponents with a vicious inclination towards ‘discontinuity.’ Further, 
when we read that by St. Peter ‘the titles of the chosen people are 
transferred without hesitation to the Christian community,’ and that ‘the 
Christians are priests, kings, a holy nation, the people that God always 
had in view,’ we cannot feel that in this respect St. Peter stands widely 
apart from St. Paul. St. Paul as a Christian writes of the Jewish fathers 
as his own kinsmen: ‘our fathers were all under the cloud and all 
passed through the sea’; as a Christian he claims to be a true Israelite ; 
to him, as to St. Peter, ‘ history flows on from the far past to the present 
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in a widening but continuous stream.’ The Judaizers are his opponents, 
not because their conception of history is too continuous, but because 
they dam the stream where it ought to widen. 

However, the justice of Dr. Bigg’s generalisation is in the main not 
to be denied, and we recognise its truth especially with respect to 
St. Peter. ‘The Petrine theology regards God as the object of Christian 
thought, aspiration, worship, rather than of experience, possession, inner 
realisation’: it is ‘predominantly objective.’ And yet even here we 
feel that qualification is needed. The First Epistle of St. Peter is not 
theological in anything like the sense in which the word is applicable to 
Romans or Ephesians or Colossians. It implies a Weltanschauung, no 
doubt: but so does all conduct and all speech: and we are inclined 
to doubt whether St. Peter was at all deeply concerned with the theory 
of religion. If not, it seems somewhat misleading to treat his phraseology 
as though it were that of a theorist who had faced the same problems as 
St. Paul and had thought out a different answer. Dr. Bigg’s treatment 
of 1 Pet. ii 1, 2 may be criticised in this connexion. St. Peter writes 
drobéyevor ody macav Kakiav . . . &s aprvyévynra Bpédn Td Aoytxdv Gdvdov yada 
émmoOnoare, va ev aito avénbanre cis cwtnpiav. To Dr. Bigg this seems 
highly symptomatic. ‘The passage marks better than any other the 
difference between St. Peter, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and St. Paul.’ 
In the Hebrews and in St. Paul, it is true, a contrast is drawn between 
yada and Bpépza: both writers have to do with men who are living on 
a lower plane than befits Christians of their standing. The contrast 
which they draw does not reappear in St. Peter, but there is no reason 
why it should. He is merely endeavouring to stimulate the spiritual 
appetite of his readers: his context in no way suggests the discrimination 
between the food of children and that of adults in Christ; it is simply 
an exact parallel to St. James i 21 8: droOéuevor nacay pumapiav . . . débacbe 
tov Eucburov Adyov Tov duvdpevoy GHoa Tas uyxas ipov. If it be urged that 
St. Peter’s dmoéuevn is enough to suggest the contrast between the wa. 
purgativa and the higher stages of spiritual life, we would suggest 
a comparison of the whole passage 1 Pet. i 13-ii 10 with Colossians 
iii 1-17. There the mystical phrases cvvnyépOnre ro Xpror@, 7 (on ipa 
kexpunta ov TO Xpror@ ev TG Geg are followed by vexpooare ra péAn Ta emi 
Tis yas .. amddeabe dpyqv, Oupdy, kaxiav . . dmexdvcdpevor Tov makadv avOpwrov . . 
évdvcdpeva tov véov; and when this sequence is compared with St. Peter’s 
py ovvexnpariCspevoe tails mpdrepov emiOvpias . . avayeyevvnpévoe . . amobeuevos 

. ds iBone (dvres oixodopciobe, it is possible that the Petrine ydAa may 
seem hardly to bear the stress of contrast which Dr. Bigg’s interpretation 
lays upon it. 

Two small points of detail may be noticed in conclusion. Dr. Bigg 
need not perhaps have suggested ‘prudery’ as a motive for refusing to 
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interpret 4 év BaBvdau ovverdexry (1 Pet. v 13) as referring to St. Peter’s 
wife: on the contrary, the fact that Mdpxos 6 vids yov, mentioned in 
the same breath, is an individual, is almost the only reason for suggest- 
ing that interpretation. Against it we would urge that 7 ¢» BaSvdan 
reads like a local designation, a synonym for 4 BaSvAwv«n. Was St. Peter's 
wife the only Christian lady in Rome? and if not, why should he choose 
to call her ‘the lady in Babylon’? We imagine that even if he had so 
chosen, his readers would have been likely to misunderstand him: the 
symbolic év BaSvAén would have suggested that the whole expression 
was a symbol, and ovvexdexry would have led them to suppose that the 
greeting came from a body co-ordinate with their own. 

In the very difficult passage 2 Pet. iii 10 (crotxeia 8€ xavootpeva AvOneE- 
rat, kal yi kai ra év airi Epya eipeOnoera), where xaraxanoera and apancby- 
covra, variants for eipeOjoera, are mere corrections, Dr. Bigg believes 
the original reading to have been ovy eipeOjcera, But perhaps neither 
this nor Westcott and Hort’s conjecture punoera is quite necessary. In 
2 Clement xvi, in a closely similar passage, we find cai rére havnoera ra 
xovgia Kai avepa épya trav dvOpamev, May not the idea in 2 Peter be that 
when ‘the heavens pass away with a roaring noise,’ and the planetary 
world, like an envelope enclosing the earth, is burnt off and dissolved, then 
the earth and men’s doings will be laid bare for judgement ? This interpre- 
tation would fit in with omovddcare . . . dpapnror aire edpeOjva a few verses 
further on. 

We have ventured in this notice to doubt the soundness of some of 
Dr. Bigg’s results in the sphere of literary history: we ought not to omit 
an expression of gratitude for his work as a commentator, and for his 
introductions as a whole, which have a distinction and charm such as few 
commentaries possess. For freshness of conception and illustration this 
book has few parallels in recent literature: and if it does not exhaust 
its subject, it has the high merit of investing the study of it with a new 
fascination. 

H. N. Bate. 


A CRITICAL TEXT OF THE PESHITTA GOSPELS. 


Tetracuangelium Sanctum iuxta Simplicem Syrorum Versionem ad fidem 
Codicum, Massorae, Editionum denuo recognitum. Lectionum supel- 
lectilem quam conquisiverat P. E. Pusey, A.M., auxit digessit edidit 
G. H. Gwituiam, S.T.B. (Clarendon Press.) Pages xvi+608. 


Tue work before us must be called the first critical edition of the 
Gospels according to the Peshitta Version. Walton’s Polyglot and 
Schaaf’s edition of the N.T. contain a few various readings, and 
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Greenfield supplied in an appendix to Bagster’s Syriac Testament a list 
of readings in which the EZditio princeps varies from Lee’s text. Lee’s 
N.T. (1816) offered a critically revised text which is much superior to 
Schaaf’s. None of these however can be compared for a moment with 
the work of Pusey and Gwilliam, which gives us a text superior to all 
others, accompanied by an Apparatus Criticus which seems to leave very 
little to be desired. 

Mr. Gwilliam, it is true, uses language which seems to belittle the 
labours of himself and his colleague. ‘We have found’ (so he writes in 
the Preface) ‘that the text of the Editio Princeps of 1555 is almost 
identical with that current at the time when our MSS were written.’ 
But Mr. Gwilliam is unjust to his own work. Though few of his 
changes in the text appeal to any besides professed scholars as 
important, yet the number of real improvements introduced is not 
inconsiderable. This is seen when we turn to Tischendorf’s Apparatus 
in the Eighth (larger) Critical Edition of the N.T., and consider what 
changes must be made if we substitute Gwilliam for Schaaf as the basis 
of comparison with the Greek text. Thus: 

Matt. xviii 29. xa: Gw. 
add. mavra Sch. 
Marc. ii 18. o papioao Gw. 
ot tov apicawy Sch. 
vi 17. «dnvev avrov Gw. 
eBadev avrov Sch. 
ix 7. eyevero havn Sch. Gweodd 
nr\Oev povn Gweold 
gern (tantum) Gw. 
24. morevo Sch. Gweodd 
add. xupe Gw. 
xi 23. aunv Sch. 
add. yap Gw. Schleud 
xiv 61. o de Gw. 
add. iaouvs Sch. Gweodd 

An interesting variation from Schaaf, which has no place in this list, 
is the punctuation of 6 dyws rod Geod (Marc. i 24) as a vocative. In 
Marc. x 52 the editor retains the oJ. (= Luc. xviii 42 dvdSdepor), though 
there is good authority for Lee’s 4), which agrees with the dmaye of the 
Greek. 

The Syriac text is clearly printed, fully pointed, and provided with 
interpunctuation marks after the most elaborate system, the evidence as 
to all doubtful details being supplied in the full quotations from 
Massoretic MSS which form a large part of the Apparatus Criticus. 
In such a book the difficulty of correcting all errors and misprints is 
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very great indeed; but the work seems to have attained a very high 
degree of accuracy. Misprints, or slips, occur in the following places : 
Matt. xviii 20 ; Marc. i 20, viii 36, xiv 43 (note, where )zan&200 seems to 
be translated ef fustidbus), 72; Luc. ix 59; Jo. xiii 10 (note). It would 
have been better if the number of the chapter had been given above 
each page of the Latin. It is not as easy as it should be to find one’s 
place in the book. 

The Apparatus is very full. Forty-two MSS (including seven Nestorian) 
are quoted, in addition to four Massoretic codices (of which one is 
Nestorian). The oldest of the former class belongs to the fifth century, 
the oldest of the latter to the ninth. The majority of the documents 
belong to the British Museum, but three come from the Bodleian, two 
from Florence, one from the Vatican, and one from Germany. The 
editions used are the Zditio Princeps of 1555, Schaaf’s (first) edition of 
1708, and the New York Nestorian edition of 1886. Lee’s edition 
of 1816, the text of which is very good, is not referred to. 


W. Emery BARNES. 


THE DATE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


1. Die Adressaten des Galaterbriefes. By Dr. VALENTIN WEBER. 
(Kitz: Ravensburg, 1900.) 

2. Die Abfassung des Galaterbriefes vor dem Apostel-Konzil. By 
Dr. VALENTIN WEBER. (Kitz: Ravensburg, 1900.) 

Das Datum (Apg. xiv 28) des Galaterbriefes. By Dr. VALENTIN 

WeserR. (From the Zheologisch-praktische Monats-Schrift. Passau : 

December, 1900.) 

4. Die biblischen Quellen fiir ein‘ Leben Pauli’ und der Grad ihrer 
geschichtlichen Glaubwiirdigheit. By Dr. VALENTIN WEBER. (Linz, 
1901.) 


THE above works by Dr. Weber, Professor of Theology at Wiirzburg, 
are dictated by a common purpose, viz. to defend the authority of the 
Acts of the Apostles and of the Pauline Epistles as historical documents. 
The supposed inconsistencies between these two sources (and in par- 
ticular between Gal. ii and the Acts) have been made the ground for 
discrediting either the Acts (Baur and the Tiibingen School) or the 
Epistles (the later—chiefly Dutch—radical criticism). Dr. Weber 
contends that the inconsistencies are not real, but only the result of 
mistaken attempts at identification on the part of commentators. His 
own position is that the Epistle to the Galatians is addressed to the 
converts made on the First Missionary Journey, and was written from 
Antioch during the ‘no little time’ of Acts xiv 28, i.e. shortly defore 
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the Conference at Jerusalem (Acts xv). The order of the events 
described in Gal. i, ii (Acts ix-xiv) is then as follows. The first 
visit of the Apostle to Jerusalem after his conversion is described in 
Gal. i 18-20 (=Acts ix 26-29). It was followed by the period of 
missionary activity amongst Gentiles, at first from Tarsus (Acts ix 30), 
afterwards from Antioch (Acts xi 25-26=Gal. i 21-24) as the base of 
operations. Fourteen years after his conversion, the Apostle makes 
his second visit to Jerusalem (Acts xi 30, xii 25=Gal. ii 1-10) along 
with Barnabas and Titus. The errand was twofold. He was one of 
the deputies chosen to convey the money collected at Antioch for the 
famine relief fund (Acts xi 30): of this it is not to his purpose to speak 
in Galatians, and there is only a passing reference (ii 9). But also 
he went up ‘by revelation’ (Gal. ii 2) to secure ‘the Gospel which I 
preach to the Gentiles’ against a Judaizing attack by obtaining from 
the ‘pillar’ Apostles the assurance of their support. This was effected 
in a private conference (Gal. ii 2 ff.). Some time after the return to 
Antioch St. Paul made his First Missionary Journey, in which the 
Galatians were ‘wice visited (Acts xiv 21-23; cf. Gal. iv 13). It was 
followed by a renewed outbreak at Antioch of the Judaizing agitation, 
made more dangerous by the arrival of ‘certain from James,’ and the 
consequent attitude of St. Peter and St. Barnabas (Gal. ii 11 ff.). About 
the same time also, the news reached St. Paul that his recent converts 
in Galatia were troubled by the Judaizing party; and it was this news 
which led him to write the Epistle to the Galatians. The opposition 
at Antioch came to a head at last with the definite demand that all 
Gentile converts should be circumcised and observe the Law of Moses. 
The leaders at Antioch were unable to quiet the disturbance, and 
therefore referred the decision of the matter to the Apostles and the 
mother-church at Jerusalem. Hence the Council of Acts xv. Gal. 
ii 1 ff. does not then disagree with Acts xv, since each refers to a different 
occasion. The slight similarity between the two is explained by the 
fact that both represent stages in the history of the same controversy. 
Seen in this light, the supposed inconsistencies fall to the ground; and 
with them falls the basis of the attacks both on the Acts and on the 
Epistle. 

What are we to say of the positions which make this reading of the 
history possible? ‘They are two: viz. that the Epistle to the Galatians 
was (i) addressed to the converts of the First Missionary Journey, 
(ii) written before the Council at Jerusalem. The first position has 
already been widely discussed and widely accepted. As far as we 
have been able to find out, Dr. Weber does not make any material 
addition to the arguments which have already been put forward in its 
favour. His peculiarity lies in the combination of this with the revival 
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of the theory suggested by Calvin, Beza, and adopted in the last 
century by Ulrich (1836) and Bottger (1837), that the Epistle was 
written before the Council took place’. He insists as strongly as any 
on the difficulties attending any attempt to identify Gal. ii 1-10 with 
Acts xv. On the other hand, he meets and answers the objections 
raised against the identification of Gal. ii 1-10 with the visit of Acts 
xi 30, xii 25. In both cases his arguments are strong, if not entirely 
convincing. Then he lays down his two chief reasons for dating the 
Epistle before the Council. (1) The manner in which the Judaizing 
attack is delivered (according to this Epistle) points to a time before 
the Church had pronounced a decision such as that of the Council. 
Dr. Weber perhaps makes rather too much of this argument. In places 
he seems to imply that the decision of Acts xv 28, 29 would necessarily 
stop the mouth of the Judaizers at once. It is true that the language 
of the Epistle does at times (see e.g. the strong dvayxd{ovew of 
vi 12) suggest an opposition which insisted on the necessity of cir- 
cumcision for salvation, and that this view, actually held before the 
Conference (Acts xv 1), can hardly have been openly held after it. 
But other passages (e. g. iii 3) favour the idea of an opposition pressing 
for circumcision as necessary for ‘perfection’ (as distinct from bare 
salvation): and this attitude is at least conceivable after the Conference. 
Dr. Weber is on surer ground when he asks: ‘Why does St. Paul 
make no appeal or allusion either to the decisions of the Conference 
on the main question at issue (viz. circumcision) or to the qualifying 
clauses (Acts xv 20, 29)?’ In view of Acts xvi 4, the most satisfactory 
answer to this question is certainly that which Dr. Weber gives, viz. 
because the Epistle was written before the Conference took place. 

(z) A comparison is drawn between Galatians and the other three 
‘ Hauptbriefe’ (Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians), as regards the method 
of the Judaistic opposition. Dr. Weber puts his case somewhat as 
follows. In Galatians, the opposition encountered is mainly concern- 
ing a doctrinal question, the pressing of circumcision on the Gentiles. 
There are few, if any, signs of a personal attack on the Apostle himself. 
But, on the other hand, in Romans and Corinthians the reply to a 
personal attack occupies the whole ground, while all signs of the 
clamour for circumcision have disappeared : the doctrinal opposition of 
Galatians has been meanwhile made untenable by the decision of the 
Conference. Dr. Weber goes so far as to say that even if we had no 
Acts of the Apostles, we should still have inferred from these four 
Epistles that some authoritative pronouncement in the sense of Acts xv 


1 In England the same combination has been lately suggested (I believe inde- 
pendentiy of Dr. Weber) by Mr. Vernon Bartlet (Expositor, Oct. 1899, pp. 263 ff., 
and his Afostolic Age, pp. 84 f.). 
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had intervened between Galatians and the other three. Once more 
Dr. Weber rather forces his proof. The personal attack undoubtedly 
implied in Gal. i 1 and elsewhere in the Epistle is under-estimated. 
Is it not the chief aim of the Apostle in cc. i-ii to show his in- 
dependence of all, even the very highest, human agency? Does he not 
use words to this effect as regards both the Gospel which he preached 
(i 12) and his Apostolic commission (i 1)? Further, is it not possible 
that events took different courses in Corinth and in Galatia? And again, 
what are we to make of the reappearance of the doctrinal opposition 
in Phil. iii? But, once more, Dr. Weber’s general conclusion is hard 
to shake. It is interesting to note that Dr. Hort ( /udaistic Christianity, 
pp. 95, 98, 101) remarks upon the absence of warnings against militant 
Judaizing doctrine in 1 and 2 Corinthians and Romans. 

Dr. Weber disposes of many possible objections to his theory. The 
probability of two visits to the Galatians before the Epistle is allowed 
on the grounds of iv 13: but at the same time, it is shown that the 
second visit may be that of Acts xiv 21-24 i.e. during the return half of 
the First Missionary Journey. The chronological difficulty is also met 
by placing the conversion of St. Paul about the year 32—an early but 
not impossible date, in which too Dr. Weber does not stand alone. 

The reader will perhaps have gathered already what is our chief 
ground of complaint against Dr. Weber. Everything he can lay hold of 
must be dragged in by the heels to add another probability. The 
result is that many of his arguments do not help him much. The ex- 
planation of the ‘infirmity of the flesh’ as the persecution to which 
the Apostle was subjected; the contention that Gal. v 2 could not 
have been written after the circumcision of Timothy; the attempt to 
identify the ‘revelation’ of Gal. ii 2 with 2 Cor. xii 1 ff.: these are 
instances of unconvincing arguments. Fortunately, however, for his 
theory, Dr. Weber relies upon a cumulative proof. In spite of the 
weak places in the defence, the main position is a strong one. 


Erklérung von Gal. ii 6a. By Dr. VALENTIN WEBER. (Kirchheim: 
Mainz, 1900.) 


AN interpretation of the words dzé 8¢ rav 8oxotvra elvai r.—éroioi Tore 
hoav ovdév po diahepe, mpdvwmov Ocds avOpdsmov ov AapBave, Dr. Weber 
refers the droio to the ols of the previous verse, and makes its subject 
not the Apostles but the ‘false brethren.’ In addition, he suggests that 
émoioi more joav is dependent on dxd rav doxowvrwv. The general sense 
of the passage then runs: ‘ What reputation they might have from their 
connexion with (or as emissaries of) those who were held in honour 
(i.e. the Pillar Apostles) makes no difference to me; Gop respecteth 
no man’s person. For to me (emphatic) those who were in honour 
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added nothing in conference.’ This interpretation makes the passage 
fit in smoothly with the context and removes the difficulty of the violent 
anacoluthon. But it is in its turn surrounded by difficulties more 
serious than the anacoluthon which it removes. The chief objection to 
Dr. Weber’s interpretation is his translation of dw 8¢ rav ... joav. He 
does not make it clear whether dwé is to be understood (a) locally (as 
infra V. 12 twas amd "laxwBov) ‘what position they had as emissaries 
from those in honour,’ or (4) like é« (e.g. 2 Cor. xi 26), ‘at the hands 
of,’ ‘what position they held from those in honour.’ The former may 
safely be set aside as impossible in view of the Greek. The latter 
gives a very doubtful meaning to ad. To both it must be said that 
the order of the Greek is all but fatal. There are also other weak 
points connected with Dr. Weber’s suggestion. It may fairly be urged 
that there is a natural and obvious connexion between doxovvrwr eivai re 
and démoioi more }oav (who seemed to be somewhat—of what sort soever 
they actually were makes no difference to me). The Apostle says 
‘not only their reputation, but even also their actual position does not 
affect me—the Apostle neither of man nor by man, who received not 
my Gospel from man.’ Dr. Weber’s rendering obliterates this con- 
nexion. Again he has to make the scene shift from Jerusalem (vz. 1, 2) 
to Antioch (vv. 3-6), back to Jerusalem (vz. 7 ff.), without any indication 
of such changes in the text. 

On the whole, Dr. Weber asks us to concede more than the traditional 
interpretation demands. On the one side we have a harsh anacoluthon, 
but not without parallel (e.g. Marc. ix 20; Rom. xvi 25-27; 1 Tim. 
i 3 ff.; 1 Jo. ii 24, 27; and just above, Gal. ii 4, 5). On the other side, 
an unnatural order of words; a doubtful meaning of dé; an unex- 
plained shifting of the scene; and the destruction of an obvious con- 
nexion in the words. Dr. Weber seeks throughout these first two 
chapters of the Epistle to make as little as possible of the differences 
between St. Paul and the ‘Pillar Apostles.’ But while we agree in 
refusing to take ii 6 as a piece of gratuitous sarcasm on the part of 
St. Paul towards the Three, we cannot help thinking that the desire 
to put the best possible construction on the relations between the 
two parties has led Dr. Weber into an untenable interpretation of this 
verse. 


S. C. GayForD. 

















RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENcuIsH. 


Church Quarterly Review, April 1902 (Vol. liv, No. 107: Spottis- 
woode & Co.). English Coronations, Part 1I—Bible Reading—The 
Church and the Clergy before the Civil Wars—Novels of Irish Peasant 
Life—The Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill—Some Tendencies of Modern 
Nonconformity—Teaching the Old Testament—Robert Louis Stevenson 
—Ecclesiasticus: the newly discovered Fragments—Episcopacy and 
Reunion—The new Education Bill—Short notices. 


July 1902 (Vol. liv, No. 108). The Holy Eucharist : an Historical 
Inquiry, Part IV—John Richard Green—The Catholic Reaction in 
France—Regnum Dei—The early years of the reign of Elizabeth— 
Some aspects of the modern Novel—Maurice Maeterlinck—Missions 
to Hindus: I, The Problems—Religion and Politics in France—The 
Empire at Peace—Short Notices. 


Jewish Quarterly Review, April 1902 (Vol. xiv, No. 55: Macmillan 
& Co.). S. A. Cook Israel and Totemism—S. SCHECHTER Saadyana, 
III—F. Pertes What Jews may learn from Harnack—H. FRANK 
From the Lieder un Gedanken of Frug (translated)—W. BacHer Der 
siidarabische Siddur und Jahjé Sdlih’s Commentar zu demselben— 
G. Marco.ioutH Note on /. Q. &. xiv 307-311—H. HIRSCHFELD 
Descriptive Catalogue of Hebrew MSS of the Montefiore Library, III. 


The Expositor, April 1902 (Sixth Series, No. 28: Hodder & 
Stoughton). R.H.CHar.es The Messiah of Old Testament Prophecy 
and Apocalyptic and the Christ of the New Testament—A. E. GaRVIE 
Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus: III, The Growth in Wisdom and 
Grace—F. W. Farrar The Minor Prophets, II—G. G. Finp.ay Fides 
Victrix—J. Morratt The Adoration of Jesus—J. RENDEL Harris On 
a Recent Emendation in the Text of St. Peter. 

May 1902 (Sixth Series, No. 29). E. C. Szetwyn Dialogues on 
the Christian Prophets, IV—J. Y. Simpson Henry Drummond— 
A. Biack Ruth: a Hebrew Idyl—A. E. Garvie Studies in the Inner 
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Life of Jesus: IV, The Vocation Accepted—R. WINTERBOTHAM Bitter 
or Honeysweet ?—W. B. Stevenson The Interpretation of Habakkuk, 
i, ii. 

June 1902 (Sixth Series, No. 30). J. B. Mayor A Puritan and 
a Broad Churchman in the Second Century, I—J. V. BartLet Barnabas 
and his genuine Epistle, I—C. F. D’Arcy St. Paul on Life and Immortality 
—A. E. Garvie Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus: V, The Tempta- 
tion—M. KauFMANN Psalms of the East and West, I—R. A. FALCONER 
Is Second Peter a genuine Epistle to the Churches of Samaria ? I 

July 1902 (Sixth Series, No. 31). (The late) C. J. VAUGHAN 
At the Spring of the Waters—J. B. Mayor A Puritan and a Broad 
Churchman in the Second Century, II—J. V. BarTLet Barnabas and 
his genuine Epistle, II—B. W. Bacon Elias and the Men of Violence— 
A. E. Garvir Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus: VI, The early Self- 
Disclosure—R. A. FALCONER Is Second Peter a genuine Epistle to the 
Churches of Samaria? II—M. KaurMann Psalms of the East and West, 
II—G. Sr. Ciair Tartaros not Hades—W. H. Bennett Recent Old 
Testament Literature—M. Dons Survey of English Literature on the 
New Testament. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The American Journal of Theology, April 1902 (Vol. vi, No. 2: 
Chicago University Press). C. MacCauLry The Present Religious 
Condition of Japan—B. W. Bacon The Transfiguration Story: A 
Study of the Problem of the Sources of our Synoptic Gospels— 
G. Gotrueit The Jewish Reformation—C. J. H. Ropes The Literary 
Work of Joseph Henry Thayer—Critical Notes: A. C. ZENos A new 
Theological Movement within French Protestantism: S. I. Curtiss 
The Physical Relation of Man to God among the modern Semites— 
Recent Theological Literature. 


The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, April 1902 (Vol. xiii, No. 50: 
Philadelphia, MacCalla & Co.). J.D. Davis Old Testament Discussion 
and Princeton Opinion—E. H. Grirrin Belief as an Ethical Postulate 
—G. C. M. Doucias The Book of Daniel—B. B. WarrieLp The 
Printing of the Westminster Confession, III—R. D. Witson Lost 
Meanings of Hebrew Roots—D. Moore Archbishop Benson—C. W. 
HopceE Jr. An Oberlin Admirer of Ritschl—G. MacLoskiz Thomas 
Henry Huxley—H. E. Dosker The New Psychology—Recent Theo- 
logical Literature. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Bibligue, April 1902 (Vol. xi, No. 2: Paris, V. Lecoffre, for the 
School of the Convent of St. Stephen at Jerusalem). A. vAaN HOONACKER 
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Les chapitres ix-xiv du livre de Zacharie, I—G. Mercati Frammenti 
urbinati d’un’ antica versione latina del libro ii de’ Maccabei editi ed 
illustrati da G. Mercati—M. J. Lacrance Etudes sur les religions 
sémitiques: Les Morts—Mélanges: J. P. vAN KasTEREN L’épilogue 
canonique du second évangile (Mark xvi 9-20): M. J. LAGRANGE La 
controverse minéo-sabéo-biblique: S. RONZEVALLE Restitution d’une 
inscription grecque—Chronique : H. ViNcENT Les fouilles du Cénacle ; 
Un nouvel ossuaire juif; Le tombeau 4 ossuaires du mont des Oliviers 
—Recensions— Bulletin. 

July 1902 (Vol. xi, No. 3). V. Rose Etudes sur la théologie de 
S. Paul—A. van HoonackeEr Les chapitres ix—xiv du livre de Zacharie, II 
—A. Conpamin Interpolations ou transpositions accidentelles—Mé- 
langes: I. Guidi Analecta exegetica: P. MAGNIEN Un livre récent 
histoire et de théologie positive: S. RONZEVALLE Notes d’épigraphie 
palmyrénienne: A. JAuSSEN Les tribus arabes 4 lest du Jourdain— 
Chronique: H. Vincent Nouvelle mosaique 4 inscription 4 Madaba ; 
Inscription romaine d’Abou-Ghéch ; Timbre romain ; Nouvelle intaille 
israélite; Notes épigraphiques: F. A. Derper Scarabée égyptien— 
Recensions—Bulletin. 


Revue @histoire ecclésiastique, April 1902 (Vol. iii, No. 2: Louvain, 
40 Rue de Namur). G. Voisin L’origine du Symbole des Apétres— 
C. CALLEWAERT Les premiers chrétiens furent-ils persécutés par édits 
généraux ou par mesures de police? II. L’origine de la législation 
persécutrice. Confirmation des données de Tertullien par l’examen des 
autres sources—Mélanges: A. C. DE SCHREVEL Remi Drieux, évéque 
de Bruges, et les troubles des Pays-Bas. IV. La Pacification de Gand 
et la liberté des cultes jugées par les théologiens catholiques des Pays-Bas 
—Comptes-rendus—Chronique— Bibliographie. 


Analecta Bollandiana, March 1902 (Vol. xxi, No. 1: Brussels, 14 Rue 
des Ursulines). Ad catalogum codicum hagiographicorum graecorum 
bibliothecae Vaticanae supplementum—H. DELEHAYE Un synaxaire 
italo-grec—F. Savio La légende des SS. Fidéle, Alexandre, Carpophore 
et autres martyrs—M. Férotin La légende de S. Potamia—G. Morin 
S. Walfroy = S. Wulphy et les reliques de S. Feuillen & Abbeville— 
A. PonceLet Note sur les Libri viii Miraculorum de Ceésaire 
d’Heisterbach—F. van OrtRoy Vie de S. Bernardin de Sienne par 
Léonard Benvoglienti—Bulletin des publications hagiographiques— 
U. CHEVALIER Suppleméntum ad Repertorium Hymnologicum (Jusignem 
superum munere— Lucia, solemnio tuo). 


June 1902 (Vol. xxi, No. 2). P. PzeTrers Notes sur la légende 
des apotres S. Pierre et S. Paul dans la littérature syrienne—H. DELEHAYE 
S. Sadoth episcopi Seleuciae et Ctesiphontis Acta graeca—F. vAN 
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Ortroy La légende de S. Francois d’Assise par Julien de Spire— 
Bulletin des publications hagiographiques—U. CHEVALIER Repertorium 
Hymnologicum (Lucia, virgo Syracusana—Nunc mortales exultate). 


Revue @histoire et de littérature religieuses, May-June 1902 (Vol. vii, 
No. 3: Paris, 74 Boulevard saint-Germain). J. Lasourt Le christia- 
nisme dans l’empire des Perses: JI, Histoire intérieure—J. TURMEL 
Le dogme du péché originel dans saint-Augustin: (3) Pendant la 
controverse pélagienne; Conséquences du péché originel; Le libre 
arbitre et la nature pure—Essais et Notices: John Ruskin—A. Loisy 
Chronique biblique: (1) Ouvrages généraux: (2) Métrique biblique, 
éditions et critique textuelle—P. Leyay Ancienne philologie chrétienne : 
(17) La liturgie: II, Liturgies orientales (suzte); III, La messe. 


Revue de [ Orient chrétien, 1902 (Vol. vii, No. 1: Paris, A. Picard). 
X: La Russie et VOrient chrétien durant ces derniers mois— 
TOURNEBIZE Histoire politique et religieuse de  Arménie—H. LAMMENS 
Les ‘ Projets’ de Joachim III—A. Patmréri Les études islamiques en 
Russie (suite et jfin)—F. Nav Histoire de Jean Bar Aphtonia— 
H. Hyvernat Vie de sainte Marine: IV Texte copte—Mélanges : 
(1) H. LamMens Le pélerinage de la Mecque en 1901: (2) H. LAMMENS 


L’immigration musulmane en Turquie: (3) L’Allemagne en Turquie— 
Bibliographie. 


Revue Bénédictine, April 1902 (Vol. xix, No. 2: Abbaye de Maredsous). 
G. Morin Quatorze nouveaux discours inédits de S. Jéréme sur les 
Psaumes—J. CHAPMAN La chronologie des premitres listes épiscopales 
de Rome, III—Pork&e Lettres de quelques bénédictins de la fin du 
xviii® sitcle—B. ALBERS Une nouvelle édition des Consuetudines Sub- 
lacenses—Mélanges: U. BERLIERE Dom Mathias Grenet: G. M[orin| 
Un type peu connu de la croix de S. Benoit—Bibliographie. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Theologische Quartalschrift, 1902 (Vol. \xxxiv, No. 2: Munich, 
H. Kitz). Bonkamp Die Eroberung von Samaria und das vierzehnte 
Jahr des Ezechias—Betser Der Ausdruck oi “Iovdaio im Johannes- 
evangelium—FunkK Zum achten Buch der Apostolischen Konstitutionen 
und den verwandten Schriften—KELLNER Das wahre Zeitalter der hl. 
Cacilia—MunGEs Zur Theologie des Duns Scotus—Reviews—Analecta. 


Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, March 1902 (Vol. xii, No. 2: 
Tiibingen and Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr). v. Gat Der alttestamentliche 
Religionsunterricht auf den hdéheren Schulen—E. TRoE.tscu Grund- 
probleme der Ethik, II. 


June 1902 (Vol. xii, No, 3). E. Foerster Harnack’s Wesen des 
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Christentums eine Bestreitung oder eine Verteidigung des christlichen 
Glaubens ?—O. Rirscut Theologische Wissenschaft und religidse Speku- 
lation—KatzEr Berichtigung. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, May 1902 (Vol. iii, No. 2: Giessen, J. Ricker). 
E. v. DosscHt1z Der Process Jesu nach den Acta Pilati—A,. ANDERSEN 
Das Abendmahl in den zwei ersten Jahrhunderten nach Chr., I— 
H. A. KoéstLin Das Magnificat Luc. i 46-55 Lobgesang der Maria 
oder der Elisabeth ?—I. Franxo Beitrage aus dem Kirchenslavischen 
zu den Apokryphen des Neuen Testamentes— Miscellanea: TH. MOMMSEN 
Papianisches: A. HARNACK Pseudopapianisches: E. NestLeE Zur 
Litteratur der Audianer. Matth. xxvii 51 und Parallelen. Der ungenahte 
Rock Jesu und der bunte Rock Josefs. Die unverfilschte késtliche 
Narde. Bethesda: D. VéLtTER Der Menschensohn in Dan. vii 13: 
H. v. Sopen Zur Abwehr! 


Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, March 1g02 (Vol. xxiii, No. 1: 
Gotha, F. A. Perthes). E. von Doxsscniitz Joseph von Arimathia— 
G. KenTeNIcH Die Handschriften der /mitatio Christi und die Autor- 
schaft des Thomas—J. Gotrscuick Studien zur Verséhnungslehre 
des Mittelalters: (2) Petrus Lombardus—M. ReicHMANN Methodus 
dirigendae intentionis ein Grundsatz der Jesuitenmoral ?—Analecta : 
A. E. Burn Neue Texte zur Geschichte des apostolischen Symbols ; 
W. Goetz Die Regel des Tertiarierordens; P. KaLkorr Zur Griind- 
ungsgeschichte des Neuen Stifts in Halle; W. FRIEDENSBURG Beitrage 
zum Briefwechsel der katholischen Gelehrten Deutschlands im Reforma- 
tionszeitalter (continued). 


Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, April 1902 (Vol. xlv, No. 2: 
Leipzig, O. R. Reisland). F.Marruid Die Frage: Js¢ eine religtonslose 
Moral méglich? theologisch beantwortet-—W. WaGNER Wert und 
Verwertung der griechischen Bildung im Urteil des Clemens von 
Alexandrien—J. DrAsEKE Zur Refutatio omnium haeresium des Hippo- 
lytos—A. HILGENFELD Die Versuchung Jesu—Reviews. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1902 (No. 3: Gotha, F. A. 
Perthes). RysseL Die neuen hebraischen Fragmente des Buches Jesus 
Sirach und ihre Herkunft (comc/uded)—Buass Die rhythmische Kom- 
position des Hebrierbriefes—E LsenHans Beitrige zur Lehre vom 
Gewissen — Notes: (1) NestLe Wahrzeichen in Luthers Bibel : 
(2) Diisterdieck So/a fide bei Bruno, dem Stifter des Karthauserordens 
—Review: ScHEIBE Steudel Der religiise Jugendunterricht—Miscel- 
lanea: Neuausgabe der Werke Zwinglis. 


Neue khirchliche Zeitschrift, March 1902 (Vol. xiii, No. 3: Erlangen 
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and Leipzig, A. Deichert). Kaiser Rudelbachs Konfessionen iiber 
sein theologisches Studium 1811-1815—-W. Lotz Der Bund vom 
Sinai, [V—F. Hasuacen St. Bernhard von Clairvaux als Hymnendichter 
—R. Steinmetz Zusammenhang von Taufe und Wiedergeburt (con- 
cluded )—WOHKLENBERG Glossen zum ersten Johannesbrief, IV. 

April 1902 (Vol. xiii, No. 4). Horn Der Kampf um dic leibliche 
Auferstehung des Herrn, I—HavussLeirer Die Stelle II Cor. v 21 in 
den Predigten Novatians—Stocxs Zum Petrusevangelium i—K. War- 
MUTH Beredsamkeit und Stil nach Pascal. 

May 1902 (Vol. xiii, No. 5). K6BERLE Gottesgeist und 
Menschengeist im Alten Testament—Horn Der Kampf um die 
leibliche Auferstehung des Herrn, II—KLosTERMANN Beitrage zur Ent- 
stehungsgeschichte des Pentateuchs, I. 

June 1902 (Vol. xiii, No. 6). K6perte Gottesgeist und 
Menschengeist im Alten Testament (conc/uded)— KLOSTERMANN Beitrage 
zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Pentateuchs (conc/uded)—TSCHACKERT 
Die bisher unbekannte Schwabisch-Haller Handschrift der deutschen 
Augsburgischen Konfession—Horn Der Kampf um die leibliche 
Auferstehung des Herrn, III. 
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